






















































































































































































































A Few Facts for Ready Reference 


(Fill in tfie blnnfc^ uulli tJie names of the persons now in office. 

Malce coiTficlions Q3 (TCQncjilly as chnncjes occult.) 

President of the United States _ Fraktclin D. Roosevext (N. Y.) 

Vice President .- - _ _ ■ - Jo*™ N. Gabkeb (Texas) 

Speaker of tlie House of Representatives^—^W illiam B. Bankhead (Ala.) 

President Pro Tempore of Senate_ Senator Key PirrrdAN (Nevada) 

Chief Justice of U. S. Supreme Court--- Charles E. Hughes (N. Y.) 

Gov^ernor of my State----—— - - , 

Senators from my State-- -— —^- -—’- 

# 

Representative to from my district . 

Mayor of mv city _ —* - -——-- •— --—^ 

State Senator from my district ... ---- -. .——- 

State RepresentnLive from my district _ — —-—--—— 

Aldemian from my ward— _ -- ------— 

Councilman from niy district - - ---—— 

Superintendent of Schools in my city ---—--— 

t 

Chief of Police in my city-- .--- 


Chief of Fire Department in my city 
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High Spots in the Year’s News 

The most important events of the post twelve months are briefly shetched 
below. They are gronped nnder general headings for qniclc reference 

or review. 


THE NATION 

Election. The reelecUon of President 
Roosevelt on November 2 was one of the 
biggest nevra stories of the year. Out of 
a total of 531 electoral votes, the Presi¬ 
dent won 523. Mr. Landon carried only 
two states, Maine and Vermont. Not 
since 1820 had a President gone into 
office with the solid support of the coun¬ 
try that Mr. Roosevelt had. When James 
Monroe was elected President for a sec¬ 
ond terra, in 1820, he won all but one 
electoral vote. The vote was 231 to 1. 

The election of 1936 was notable in a 
number of ways. First of all, the land¬ 
slide for the President was very largely 
a personal victory. President Roosevelt, 
in many States and Congressional dis¬ 
tricts, received more votes than other 
Democratic candidates. In Michigan, 
for instance, he received 250,000 more 
votes than the popular Governor 
Murphy. In New York, he led Governor 
Lehman by 600,000. Yet Governor Leh¬ 
man had been persuaded to run because 
it ^vas thought that the President needed 
strong Democratic support to carry New 
York. 

The radio played a greater part in the 
election ihnii ever before. Probably 75 
per cent of the Notion’s daily news¬ 
papers opposed President Roosevelt. 
Without the radio, a Roosevelt landslide 
would perhaps have been impossible. 
The voices of the presidential candi¬ 
dates were heard by more people than 
ever before in out_ history. 

Regular party lines were often broken 
in the election. Old-time Democratic 
heroes like Alfred E. Smith and John 
W. Davis openly supported Landon. 
(Both these men had once been presi¬ 
dential candidates.) Senators Borah, 
Johnson, and other progressivo Repub¬ 
licans who tmee backed Roosevelt de¬ 
clined to do so this time. On the other 


hand. Senators La Follette and Norris, 
and many progressive Republican Con¬ 
gressmen supported a Democratic Presi¬ 
dent. 

More money was spent in the national 
election than ever before. The Repub¬ 
licans spent $7,488,718; the Democrats, 
$3,430,115. When all expenses, both 
national and local, were counted, they 
amounted to more than 30 cents per 
vote. 

The last-minute attack of the Repub¬ 
licans was based on the Social Security 
Act. It was implied that the Act would 
require every worker to wear a num¬ 
bered tag about his neck, “Dog-tag” 
charges caused more anger than any 
other statement of the campaign. Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt showed that Republican 
Congressmen had voted 77 to 13 for the 
Act; Republican Senators, 15 to 5. 

The week after the election, the Liter- 
nry Digest admitted that its poll of 
opinion had been wrong. “Is our face 
red!” it exclaimed. This was the fate 
of polls in general. Of the five national 
State-by-State polls, one forecast a com¬ 
fortable Roosevelt victory, and three a 
Landon triumph. Only the poll of the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
correctly forecast a Roosevelt landslide. 

Congress. For the second time in his¬ 
tory, Congress met tliie year on January 
3. In 1933, the date of meeting bad been 
changed by the Twentieth Amendment. 
The President, for the first time in Ins- 
lory, was inougurated January 20, in¬ 
stead of on March 4. John Nance Gar¬ 
ner, as Vice President, presided over the 
Senate. William B. Bankhead (Ala.) 
again presided over the House. 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson (Ark.) 
was elected majority leader of the Sen¬ 
ate. Ill the House, Sam Rayburn (Texas) 
was elected floor leader for the Demo¬ 
crats and Bertrand H. Snell (N. Y.), 
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leader for the Republicans. Organiza¬ 
tion of Congress was quickly completed. 

On July 14, Senator Robinson died 
suddenly of a heart ailment. At a caucus 
of Democrats, Senator Alben W, Barkley 
was elected new majority leader. 

Housing. The Nation has long needed 
a program for better housing. Private 
liuildcrs bdVG scerned unable to fill llic 
need at a cost that the lowcal-income 
classes could oflord. To provide Govern¬ 
ment loans for such a program, llie Wag- 
ner-Stcagall Act was passed. 

The new Act provides bond issues for 
§500,000,000 and sets up the United 
States Housing Authority, under the De- 
parlm0nt of Interior, Cost in cities of 
500,000 or more is limited to §5,000 per 
average family dwelling, or $1,250 per 
room. In cities of leas than 500,000, cost 
is limited to a^i.OOO, or §1,000 per room. 
Only 10 per cent of the allotment may go 
to any one State. A 20 per cent local 
contribution will be required. The 
Authority has been granted for 60 years. 

Reorganization. Early in January, the 
President announced that a group of ex¬ 
perts had worked out a plan for the re¬ 
organization of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. The plan in¬ 
cluded the following items: 

1. put all executive work directly 
UTiffer the President. Distribute the 90 
executive agencies, old and new, among 
the regular executive departments. _ 

2. Put tioo new departments in the 
Cabinet. The President recommended 
a Deportment of Social Welfare and a 
Department of Public Works. 

3. Give the President three helping 
boards. These would be a Civil Service 
Board, a National Resources Board, and 
the Budget Bureau, 

4. Give the President six special as¬ 
sistants with “a passion for anonymity”. 

5. Extend the civil service ^upward, 
outward^ and downtvaM”. 

When Congress adjourned in August, 
only the fourth point had been made 
into law. 

Trade. The Senate extended for three 
more years the Trade Agreements Act. 
This gives the President the power to 
raise or lower tariff duties by as much 
as 50 per cent without the approval 
of Congress. However, lower rates 
granted to one country must be given 
others—except those which dis- 
against the United States. 
WiUi this authority, the President makes 
trade treaties^ with foreign nations. Such 
a system ia intended to bring about a 
reciprocal lowering of tariffs. 


Neutrality, On May 1, Prwident 
Roosevelt signed the new neutrality act, 
passed by both houses of Congress. This 
act took the place of a previous neu¬ 
trality act passed in August, 1935. The 
old law forbade loans of money and the 
sale of arms and ammunition to warring 
nations. The new law keeps these old 
provisions. In addition, it provides that 
in case of war the President may lay 
other regulations. He may forbid Ameri¬ 
can ships to carry goods to warring na¬ 
tions. He may require belligerents who 
wish to buy steel, copper, food, or cloth¬ 
ing to pay cash. This is known as the 
new “cash-and-carry” policy. It will be 
put into effect only by declaration of 
the President, however. 

In case of war, the President mtijf 
forbid Americans to travel in. the ships 
of any of the warring countries. He 
must prohibit the arming of American 
ships trading with the belligerent coun¬ 
tries. Also, he must forbid anyone to 
solicit funds or loans for the nations 
at war, unless the funds ore to be used 
to relieve human suffering. 

Court Decisions. -The Supreme Court, 
in its term from October to June, acted 
favorably upon several New Deal laws. 
The following laws were declared con- 
sUtutional; 

The revised Frazier • Lemke Form 
Mortgage Act (9-0). 

Railway Labor Act of 1934 (9-0). 
This law gives the employees of rail¬ 
roads doing interstate business the right 
to bargain collectively with their em¬ 
ployers. 

The National Labor Relations Act, 
also called the Wagner Law (5-4). Five 
coses to test this law came to the Su¬ 
preme Court by appeals from rulings of 


Wagner Act decision erases state tines. 
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the National Labor Relations Board. 
The Board had been given power to 
administer the law. 

In the case of the Virginia and Mary¬ 
land Coach Company, the Court decidra 
unanimously that the company must bar¬ 
gain collectively with its employees. In 
four other cases, the decision was by a 
5 to 4 vote. The Associated Press, the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company, and the 
Friedman-Horry Marks Clothing Com¬ 
pany were all told that they must bar¬ 
gain collectively with their employees. 
The Court said that Congress had the 
right to require them to do this under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

The Asborst-Sumners Act (9-0). The 
Act bars the ahipment of prison-mada 
goods into States which have lawa 
against the sole or possession of such 
goods. The decision was based on the 
inteiBtate commerce clause. 

The Supreme Court also upheld two 
important State laws. The New York 
Unemployment Insurance Low was up¬ 
held by a 4 to 4 vote (Justice Stone 
being iff and not voting) . The Wash¬ 
ington Minimum Wage Law was upheld, 
5 to* 4. These decisions were considered 
important because they indicated how 
the^Court might vote on the Social Se¬ 
curity Act and on. new minimum wage 
and hours legislation. 

Then on May 24, the decision on the 
Social Security Act was read. The Act 
was declared constitutional. By far the 
most important piece of New Deal legis¬ 
lation had passed the Court. The de¬ 
cision to some extent decreased criticism 
of the Court for other unfavorable de¬ 
cisions. (See pages 7-8 for a further 
discussion of social security.) 

Two other decisions upheld American 
civil rights, guaranteed by the Consti¬ 
tution's first ten amendments. The first 
decision freed Dirk de Jonge, a young 
communist, who had been convicted 
under Oregon’s State criminal syndical¬ 
ism law. De Jonge had been convicted, 
under this law, of assisting in a com- 
miiniet meeting. After it was proved 
clearly that the meeting was lawful and 
orderly, and thot no unlowful conduct 
bad been urged at the meeting, De 
Jonge was freed. The law itself, how¬ 
ever, was not declared unconstitutional. 

-In the second civil-rights case, Angelo 
Herndon, a Negro communist, was freed 
from an 18-lo-20-year sentence. Hem- 
don had been convicted under an old 
Georgia law of the Reconstruction era. 
This law forbade any person to persuade 


another to resist the authority of the 
State. There was 8ome_ doubt as to 
whether the Court’s decision declared 
the law unconstitutional, or whether it 
merely declared that it did not apply in 
Herndon’s cose. 

Court Reform. Daring President 
Roosevelt’s first term, the Supreme Court 
had declared several important New Deal 
laws nnconstitntionaL These included 
the N. R. A., the A. A. A., the wage and 
hour regulations of the Guffey Soft Coal 
Act, the original Form Mortgage Mora¬ 
torium Act, and the originm Railway 
Pension Act. Afraid of what might hap¬ 
pen when other New Deal legisladoa 
came before the court, in February the 
President proposed a plan to refonn the 
Court and, in fact, me whole federal 
judicial system. The plan included the 
following suggested changes: 

1. The proposed law would give the 
President the power to appoint one new 
Justice for each member who has not 
resigned six months after his seventieth 
birthday—until the membership of the 
Court reaches fifteen. Six Justices were 
already past 70. If these six men did 
not resign, the law would have given the 
President the power to appoint six new 
Justices at once, 

2. The President might appoint nirw. 
Judges to the lower federal imUrts when¬ 
ever a judge reaches the age of 70 and 
has not resigned. But tho President 
might not appoint more than 50 n^ 
judges. 

3. A new office for the Supreme 
Court, colled a proctor, would be 
created. The proctor would watch the 
calendars, or programs, of all federal 
courts. Whenever a court became 
crowded with too many coses, tlie proc¬ 
tor would send out another judge to 
take care of the extra work. 

4. Save time by allowing cases to go 
directly from a Federal District Circuit 
Court to the Supreme Court. At present 
the case must go from the lower court 
to a Court of Appeals, then to the Su¬ 
preme Court. 

The Fifth justice. In many cases be¬ 
fore the Court, the decision has been 
made by a vote of 5 to 4. Often the odd 
man, who has shifted from the liberal 
to the conserv'otivc view, has been Jus¬ 
tice Roberts. Last year Justice Roberts 
voted moat often with the conservative 
four. This year he has frequently voted 
with the liberal four. Observers believed 
that the President’s message inflaenced 
Roberts to vote for the Wagner Labor 
Act. They believe that lost year he 
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would hflvc voted usdnst the Act+ 
Hence, it is believed that the court-re- 
lorm plan actually had some effect on 
the Court. 

Court Bill Fails. Alter five months of 
heated discussion, the President’s court 
bill suffered a crushing defeat. The plan 
to add new Justices to the Supreme 
Court was committed to the Judiciary 
Cominittee by a vole of 70 to 20. Every¬ 
one understood that it would not he re¬ 
vived. 

Other parts of the plan were passed. 
The new law permits the Attorney Gen- 
cr-d to intervene iii cases involving the 
constitutionality of acta of Congress and 
allows the appeal of such cases directly 
to the Supreme Court. 

New Court fustice. Just before the 
session of the Court closed in June, 
Justice Willis Van Devanter sent liis res¬ 
ignation to President Roosevelt. Van De¬ 
vanter had been on the Court 26 years— 
longer than any other Justice. He was 
known as a conservative. He had ruled 
against 15 of 25 New Deal laws that 
came before the Court since 1933. On 
August 12, President Roosevelt nomi¬ 
nated Senator Hugo L. Black of-Ala¬ 
bama to toko Van Devantcr’s place. 
Usually a member of the Senate is con¬ 
firmed without delay. Considerable op¬ 
position itro&e, however, before Senator 
Black was finally confirmed by a vote 
of 63-16. 

Labor. On October 29, 40,000 oQi' 
cers, longshoremen, seamen, engineers, 
radio operators, firemen, cooks, and 
stewards working in San Francisco or 


( — Conrtcaj* Kansan Citv Star 



on ships plying out of San Francisco 
went on strike. More than two hundred 
ships were idle about the Golden Gate 
and Pacific ports. The fishing, lambcr, 
and fruit industries of the Pacific Coast 
lost over $650,000,000. The strikora lost 
$250,000,000 daily in wages. The strike 
was not settled until the first week of 
February. Then the unions lost their 
chief demands: union control of hiring- 
halls; an eight-hour day or less; cash 
pay instead of time off for overtime; 
and union recognition. 

The C. I. O, Recently it has been 
said that labor is on the march. During 
1937 the direction that march was tak¬ 
ing became clearer and clearer. The 
inarch seemed in the direction of C. I. 0. 
and away from A. F. of L, The march 
was aided by increased prosperity, the 
National Labor Relations Act, and the 
leadership of John L. Lewis. 

First sign of laboPs march came in 
the automobile industry. Strikes broke 
out in Genera] Motors’ plants in Cleve¬ 
land, Oliio, Flint, Mich., Norwood, Ohio, 
and Anderson, Ind, “Sit-downs” were the 
new form of strike. W, S. Knudsen, vice 
president of General Motors (since pro¬ 
moted to president), insisted that the 
strikers should deal individually with 
the managers of the 69 General Motors 
plants involved. The strikers demanded 
a national conference and n national 
agreement. They asked for a 30-hour, 
five-day week; higher minimum pay; 
and seniority rights for workers. They 
also asked that the speed of the produc¬ 
tion line he agreed upon by the manage¬ 
ment and the union committee. 

Attention centered on the strike at 
Flint, Mich. Governor Murphy repre¬ 
sented the State in the negotiations. 
After 44 days, an agreement was 
reached. General Motors agreed to rec¬ 
ognize the Automobile Workers as the 
bargaining agent for the members of the 
union only. Bargaining on wages and 
hours on a national scale began immedi¬ 
ately. In March, sit-down strikers oc¬ 
cupied the Detroit plant of the Chrysler 
Corporation. After 30 days, the men 
agreed to leave when Walter P. Chrysler 
agreed to collective bargaining. The 
campaign to organize workers of Henry 
Ford’s plants was not so successful. 

After the automobile industry, the 
C. I. O. turned its attention to steel. On 
March 1, the Carnegie Illinois Steel 
Corporation announced that it would 
meet and bargain with the Steel Work¬ 
ers Organizing Committee. Other large 
steel manufacturers followed the lead. 
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Several companies granted a raise in 
pay from I4J30 to $5 a day, on a 40'hour 
week instead of a 4S-hour week, os be¬ 
fore. The steel mills made up idie cost 
by an increase of $3 to $8 a ton in the 
price of steel. 

On April 1, John L, Lewis easily won 
a new contract for the United Mine 
Workers, Wages were raised 50 cents 
a day and, for the first time in soft 
coal mining, men were to receive pay¬ 
ment for overtime. 

There remained the vast textile in¬ 
dustry, from New England south to 
Alabama. The Textile Workers Organiz¬ 
ing Committee, a part of C, L 0,, began 
an organizing campaign. Five Inde¬ 
pendent steel companies also held out 
against collective bargaining and the 
unions. In April, the National Labor 
Relations Act was declared constitu- 
tlonaL This gave labor a new weapon. 
In the Jones & Laughlin case, the Su¬ 
preme Court declared that the company 
must bargain collectively with its em¬ 
ployees. When an election was held in 
the Jones & Laughlin plant at Aliquippa, 
Pa., the C. 1. 0. union was found to have 
a majority. The company, by law, was 
required to permit the union to repre¬ 
sent all the workers of the plant. 

The G. 1. O. did not have as good luck 
organiring “little steel”. Four com¬ 
panies—Republic Steel, Inland Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and Beth¬ 
lehem Steel—declared they would bar¬ 
gain with, hut would not sign a contract 
with, C. I. 0. unions. Workers struck, 
but this time pnhUc opinion seemed 
against the unions. A widespread hack- 
to-work movement among non-union 
workers began. Soon the strikes were 
broken. 

Big Bridge. In the first week of No¬ 
vember, a bridge with the world's long¬ 
est overwater span was completed. It 
stretches from San Francisco to Oak¬ 
land. It crosses 4Va miles of water, and 
dwarfs even the famous Firth of Fortli 
Bridge in Scotland. The bridge cost 
$77,000,000, required 70,800 miles of 
plow wire woven into 28‘yi-inch cables. 
The tinderwnler piers are as large as 
office buildings. The total length is 8% 
miles. A second bridge, across the 
Golden Gale entrance to the bay, was 
opened May 27, 1937. It has the world’s 
higliest towers (746 feelj and llie longest 
siiiglf: suspension span (4,200 feet.) De¬ 
signed to withstand ocean storms and 
tides, the bridge is considered capa¬ 
ble of supporting 430,000,000 pounds. 
Storms from the Pacific may sway it 21 


feet out of line without iniury. Heat and 
cold may expend or contract the steel 
moss so the deck level may rise or foil 
10 feet without damage. Its strength 
is in its fiexihility. 

Floods.^ In January, unusually heavy 
winter rains caused the Ohio and Missis¬ 
sippi rivers to overfiow their ban^ over 
a wide area. More than 500,000 persons 
left their homes. The Federal (^vem- 
ment and the Red Cross mobilized for a 
national disaster. 

The flood at many points was the 
highest in history. At Cincimiati, the 
water rose 28 feet above flood stage; At 
least 400 dead were counted. Fi^peflty, 
loss was around $400,000,000., Two wu^! 
of controlling floods were i ' 

Levees and walls might be u^d ;tQ| ,pje^ 
the waters in. Dams hoik upstream pit ‘ 
tributaries would hold the waters back. 
As money becomes available, both meth¬ 
ods will probably be used. 

Recovery. When President Roosevelt 
took office in 1932, one of his biggest ob¬ 
jectives was to raise prices. By 1937, he 
had succeeded so weU that the Nation 
began to worry. Ferhnps prices were too 
high. Strikes, the drouth, floods, and 
increased foreign demands all helped to 
skyrocket prices. In 1933, com was ^ 
cents a bushel; cotton 9% cents a 
pound. In 1937, com was $1.40; cotton 
IS cents. Experts feared that if prices 
went too high, they might result in a 
“buyers’ strike”. A new depression 
might come by 1940. 

Various steps were taken to forestaU 
the danger. The Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem in February raised the reserve re¬ 
quirements of its member banks by one- 
third. The President announced that 
ueiv P. W. A. projects would spend more 
money for labor, and less for materials. 
Prices on the New York Stock Exchange 
fell sharply at this announcement and at 
the President’s warnings. Further dis¬ 
cussion centered about the budget. If 
the budget could be balanced, prices 
i^'onld be steadied. New taxes or a cut 
in expenses ivere the alternatives. 

Social Security. On January I. the 
Nation’s ambitious Social Security pro¬ 
gram went into effect. All eligible work¬ 
ers and their employers had to pay sal¬ 
ary and pay-roll taxes—1 per cent in 
1937, raised to 3 per cent in 1949. Tha 
money would be used to finance pen- 
siorts of $10 to $85 a month for workers 
past 65. Unemployment insurance, and 
aid to the aged, the blind, and de¬ 
pendent children were also a part of the 
plan. Probably 27,000,000 workers were 
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Persons 65 and Over in the United States 


affected by the pension plan* T’wro bil¬ 
lion dollars in taxes would he collected 

each year* > . i u i 

By January, 649 companies had chal¬ 
lenged the constitutionality of the old* 
age pension tax. The Supreme Court 
heard the case of the Charles C* Steward 
Maclune Co*, of Alabama, on May 5* 
The Court also considered Alabama’s 
unemployment insurance law, passed to 
conform to the Security Act* On May 
24, the old-age pension law was ap* 
proved by 7 to 2; unemployment insur¬ 
ance, 5 to 4* 

Unkameral. In January, Nebraska 
opened its first unicameral or one-house 
legislature* A single house of 33 mem¬ 
bers replaced the 100 Representatives 
and 33 Senators* The experiment was 
the result of the efforts of George Nor¬ 
ris, veteran reformer- Since the Ne¬ 
braska experiment, Georgia has consid¬ 
ered the plan* A New York Senator has 
suggested a legislative study* Alaska’s 
delegate in Congress proposed a uni¬ 
cameral legislature for the territory- 

Rackets* Racketeers in New York 
met their match in 1937* Governor Leh¬ 
man appointed Thomas Dewey, second 
cousin of Admiral Dewey, as special 
prosecutor of restaurant racketeers* 
Restaurant owners had paid $2,000,000 
for “protection" which they did not 
want- Labor irouhles, stench bombs, and 
violence met owners who did not join 
the gangsters* association. Witnesses 
were afraid to testify, Dewey and ten 
assistanta collected evidence. Tlirec of 


the men accused were association offi¬ 
cers; four were union ofl&clals who had 
assisted them* A jury found each of 
the men guilty on 16 counts. 

In December, Charles Herbert, busi¬ 
ness agent of Local 370 of the Schoctim 
Union, was given a 90-day sentence on a 
charge of disorderly conduct* Herbert’s 
sentence ended his power os a poultry 
rocketeer in New' York City. 

Prosecutor Dewey also secured convic¬ 
tions in the trucking, garment, used- 
brick, and loan-shark rackets* 

Co-ops* Cooperative societies 
throughout the United States were in¬ 
creasing during 1937. The three-man 
commission sent to Europe by President 
Roosevelt to study cooperatives there re¬ 
ported in March. They recommended 
that a survey be made of cooperatives in 
this country. They also urged that the 
Government set up an agency to give 
information, research, and advisory 
service to the cooperatives. Such agency 
might well be linked with other Govem- 
ment agencies that serve the consumer, 
according to the report. 

Wages and Hours. The Seventy-fifth 
Congress may he noted more for the 
legislation which it did not pass thim for 
what it passed. One of the Administra-' 
tion’s “must” hills which failed to pass 
was the wages and hours bill. The hill 
set a maximum work week of not less 
than 40 hours and a xnimimum wage of 
not more than 40 cents an hour. 

Opposition to the bill came mostly 
from Southern Democratic Senators. 
Wages in the South in the past have gen¬ 
erally been lower than in the North* 
Aided by a mild climate and low taxes, 
along with lower wages, many northern 
industries have recently been drifting 
southward. Southern Senators do not 
want to give up this advantage. The 
Rules Committee, five of whose members 
were Southern Democrats, refused to 
allow the bill to he considered before 
adjournment. The bill was lost. 

INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

Navies. On Dec. 31, 1936, the 1930 
London Naval Treaty expired* It had 
established battleship fleets on a basis 
of 5-5-3-1.75. Great Britain and the 
United States had the largest fleets 
(represented by 5), Japan tlie 
largest, and Italy and France the BUiall- 
est ones* The powers refused to allow 
Japan, to Luilcl fls large a fleet^ ^ ine 
two great navjcB. Then Japan witudiew 
from the treaty. 

A new naval treaty, the London Treaty 
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of 1936, has now been agreed iipon by 
France, Great Britain, and the United 
StatcE. Japan and Italy have refused to 
8>gD. This treaty does not provide for 
the limitation of fleet strength, but o^y 
restricts the size of certain types of ships 
and guns. However, the nations agree 
to give advance notification of new 
building programs. 

Money. At the end of September, 1937, 
France devalaed the franc. That is, 
the gold value of the franc was de* 
creased. The three democracies—France, 
Great Britain, and the United States— 
nt the some time decided that their 
moneys must be stabilized, or kept in a 
constant relation to one another. By a 
gentlemen’s agreement, the United 
States supported the franc when Soviet 
Russia threw money on the market ap¬ 
parently in an attempt to lower the 
franc still further. 

The result of France’s action was to 
raise retail prices in that country. This 
was offset by other measures taken by 
E^emier Blum to protect the consumers 
and workers. The Premier hoped that 
increased export trade would more than 
moke up for the higher prices. When 
Blum resigned in June (see France), 
Georges Bonnet, the new Finance Minis- 
ker, look the franc off the gold standard 
and the frono again fdl in value. 

In July, the United States supported 
the currencies of two other countries. 
The Treasury Department agreed to let 
Chino buy with silver an unannounced 
quantity of “sterilized” American gold. 
It agreed to let Brazil buy with United 
States paper currency up to $60,000,(MO 
in gold. 

Pan America. The Inter - American 
Peace Conference was held in Buenos 
Aires in December. It was opened by 
President Roosevelt. Twenty-one Ameri¬ 
can republics agreed to sign a treaty for 
immediate consultation among all in 
case of war anyrrhere in the world. The 
three-year-old anti-intervention agree¬ 
ment, under which intervention by any 
American state in the affairs of another 
is forbidden, was again passed. The 
border dispute between Bolivia and 
Paraguay was left unsettled. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

British Empire. On Dec. 10, 1936, Ed¬ 
ward Vm abdicated the throne of Eng¬ 
land to many Mrs, Wallis Simpson, 
an American woman twice divorced. 
Prime Minister Baldwin had led mem¬ 
bers of Parliament in declaring that 
such a marriage would bring a greater 


Etiain than the ties of the Empire conld 
stand. Prime Ministers or parliaments 
of member nations agreed. 

To succeed Edward came his brother 
George VI, sometimes known as George 
the Good. He is the father of IQiza- 
beth, next in line to the throne. While 
never so popolax as Edward, the new 
King had served in the World War and 
was known to he steady and reliable. 

On May 12, George VI was crowned 
in an elaborate ceremony in Westmin- 
eter. The same day, nis voice was 
heard in an Empire round-the-world 
broadcast. Thousands of visitors from 
all over the world thronged the streets 
of London. Among the most important 
were the delegates to the Empire parleys 
that were held in the remaining wei^ 
of May. 

Less tbjui a month after the corona¬ 
tion, Stanley Baldwin resigned as 
Prime Minister and Neville Chamb er- 
loin took his place. The most pressing 
problem of the new premier was how 
to finance the huge armament program 
that Great Britain had undertaken. 

France. This year Premier Leon Blujn 
ended fifty-four weeks of Popular Front 
govemmeui. The Popular Front, so- 
called because it had the support of a 
combination of leftist parti^, had gone 
into power when other parties foil^ to 
command a majority. 

In June, Premier Blum asked six 
weeks’ dictatoiship to raise funds. He 
planned to raise $200,000,600 by in¬ 
creasing match, tobacco, gasoline, 
post-office charges, and government rail¬ 
road rates. The Chamber of Deputies 
approved but the Senate refused. Then 
Blum resigned. Former Premier Camille 
Cbautemps formed a new'government 
based on the Popular FVont. 

Spain. By July, 1937, fighters in the 
Spanish civil war counted a year of bat¬ 
tle. The outcome was still impossible to 
foresee. First one side, then the other, 
had the advantage. The non-interven¬ 
tion committee which had been formed 
to keep other countries from interfering 
in the conflict had a difficult time aa 
affairs went from one crisis to another. 

The conflict was between the sup¬ 
porters of the former Republican gov¬ 
ernment, who came to he known as 
Loyalists, and army leaders who led the 
revolt of the army, many Church leaden, 
and aristocrats. The Loyalists were defi¬ 
nitely leftist. The revolutionists, led 
by Gen, Francisco Franco, promised a 
Fascist form of government if they won. 

Most of the victories went to the 
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rebels. In September. 1936. suc¬ 

ceeded in reUeving ihe siege of Al¬ 
cazar, famous old fortress of Toledo. 

In February, they captured Malaga on 
the south coast. Bilbao fell tjito rebel 
bands in June. The siege of Madrid 
went on through all these months- 
The Loyalist government underwent 
many changes. In Novembe^ Premier 
Francisco Caballero moved the seat of 
government to Valencio. Madrid was 
no longer considered safe. In May, 
Caballero, blocked by the Anarcho- 
Syndicalists, resigned. ^ He was suc- 
cided by Juan Negnn, who formed 
one of the strongest ministries of the 

^ Much news of the conflict revolved 
about the doings of the non-intervention 
committee. Germany and Italy sympa- 
ihized with the Spanish Fascists. Great 
Biitain, France, and Russia were in¬ 
clined to favor the Republican govern¬ 
ment. These five nations often accused 
one another of sending help to one side 
or the other in Spain. Mussolini 
boasted openly that when the rebels 
won, victory would be due to Italian 
troops. The Loyalists charged that 
Guernica was bombed by Nazi planes- 
Fascists charged that the Russian com- 
munists aided the Loyalists. The non* 
iniervention cominittee was finally 
fonned to set up a blockade about the 
Spanish coast to prevent arms or ammu¬ 
nition from being sent to either side- 
Even so, it was often stated that the 
agreement was but poorly kept. In 
June, Germany and Italy withdrew from 
the active patrol. 

Cormaay- On January 30, Adolf Hitler 
celebrated the anniversary of his four 
years of diclaiorial power by announcing 
Gcnnany^s withdrawal of her signature 
to the Treaty of Versailles which she 
had been forced to sign after the World 
War, Four years ago to the day. Hitler 
had asked to be allowed tolrule Germany 
alone for four years. The Reiclrstag 
dissolved, and he had his way. In 1937, 
the Reichstag reworded him by granting 
him the power to rule for four more 
years. 

In his four years, Hitler had accom* 
plished many things. He built up an 
army, a navy, and an air force. He 
marched German troops into the Rhine¬ 
land- Both these things had been for¬ 
bidden by the Treaty of Versailles, Re¬ 
gardless of the ireoly, he had made Ger¬ 
many a power among the nations once 
more, although at a high cost of per- 

oiial liberty and armaments. 


Russia, In December* 1937, Dictator 
Josef Stalin gave the RuBsian people a 
new constiLutiom Under the conslilu- 
lion, a Supreme Council will be set up. 

In the higher (Nationalities) chamber, 
members will represent the Soviet 
Union’s autonomous republics and prov¬ 
inces- In the lower (Union) house, 
members vote for districts of 300,000 
population each. The Supreme Council 
’will elect two small, powerful super- 
councils to run the country when con¬ 
gress is not in session- The constitution 
also gives Russia a liberal bill of rights. 
Citizens over 18 may vote- Freedom of 
speech, press, and assemblage is guar¬ 
anteed- However, there will be only 
one party, the communist. 

Throughout the past twelve montlis, 
Russia was often in the news as her 
famous treason trials were held. Many 
old Bolsheviks, formerly the most faith¬ 
ful members of the party, were tried and 
executed. Among these were Zinoviett 
and Kametieff, well knovm abroad. The 
crime of wliicli these men "were accused 
was treason and sabotage, usually os 
aids to Leon Trotsky, now in exile in 
Mexico. Many people believed that these 
trials have weakened Stalin’s position. 

Japan. In Fehruoiy, 1936, army hot¬ 
heads revolted against what they called 
Japan’s “anti-militarist” politicians. 
They seized important Tokyo buildings 
and asanssinaled four prominent states¬ 
men. When the Diet (or parliament) 
opened in December, a stormy uproar 
again arose over the question of military 
expenditures. So bitter was the debate 
that Premier Hirola resigned. The Em¬ 
peror asked General Ugaki to form a 
govemment. Array officials refused to co¬ 
operate, and Ugaki had to go. Genwal 
Hayashi next undertook the task. His 
cabinet lasted four months. He remained 
in office two months after army polici^, 
for which he stood, had been defeated in 
tli6 April general elecLions# He was the 
first Japanese premier to he forced from 
office by defeat in an election. 

Next to undertake the task of forming 
a cabinet was Prince Fumimaro Konoe. 
Konoe la an aristocrat, only 45. When 
he took office, many felt that Japan 
bad for the time being turned its back 
on Fascism. 

On July 8, Japanese soldiers clashed 
with Cliincse troops at the famous Marco 
Polo Bridge, west of Pciping. Japans 
policy of invading farther and farther 
into China seemed to be in action ag^n. 
The northern provinces, Hopei and Cha- 
har, already partly independent, and 
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Suiyuan, Shansi, and Shantong seemed 
to be the goal. 

China. One of the most startling news 
stories of the year came from this far 
eastem country. In December, Marshal 
Chang Hsueh-liang, leader of communist 
troops in Shensi Province of north 
China, kidnapped Generalissimo Chiang 
Ked-shek, head of China’s united Na¬ 
tionalist government. Chang kept the 
GenerolisBimo in complete sMety, hut 
demanded as his “ransom” immediate 
war with Japan. Prompt military meas¬ 
ures and public reaction against the 
kidnapper persuaded Chong to release 
bis captive. 

Thereafter, Marshal Chang volun- 
tarily went to Nanking to receive bis 
punishment. He was sentenced to ten 
years in jail and a five-year loss of oil 
civil rights. Then the govemment gave 
him a fnll pardon. The whole affair 
crystallized public opinion. The Gen¬ 
eralissimo became a popular hero. On 
the other hand, the government look a 
more kindly attitude toward the com¬ 
munist armies of the north. In later 
months, also, all China presented a 
stronger and more unified front against 
Japan. 

Austria. When German and Aus^an 
Fascists attempted to establish a dicta- 
torahip in Austria in 1934, Mussolini 
mobilized an Italian Army on the bor¬ 
der. Ho made it plain that he would 
not permit Germany to take over Au^ 
trian affairs. Since that time, Austria 
has depended on Italy’s aid in case of 
new German aggression. 

In ApriL 1937, however, Mussolini 
reversed his previous stand. He told 
the Austrian Chancellor that in the fu¬ 
ture Italy would not fight for Austria’s 
independence. Mussolini’s announce¬ 
ment meant that Austria must look for 
other friends. This change was all a 
art of shiftiug alignments in the Bal- 
ans and the test of Europe. 

Belgium. In October, 1936, King Leo¬ 
pold announced that his country was 
abandoning its international military 
obligations. Hereafter, Belgium woMd 
again be a neutral in European affairs. 
Since 1921, Belgium Los had a mutual- 
assistance agreement with France. The 
Belgian King feared that this agreement 
woidd do Belgium more harm than good. 
France might become involved in a war 
with Germany through her agreement 
with Soviet Russia. The King thought 
that Belgium would do better to trust 
to her old policy of absolute neutrality 
and prepare to defend herself in case 


of need. For the defease of ^ conntry, 
stronger border fortifications were 
planned. Compulsory military service 
was also extended. 

India. The first election under India’s 
new constitution was held in February, 
1937. The 105,00()-woTd document had 
sot up a federal government of eleven 
provincial le^elatures, averaging 170 
members. The legislatinres, in torn, 
elect the majority of a 375-memher As¬ 
sembly, The Council of State, really an 
upper house, is partly elected, potUy 
appointed by native princes.^ The Brit¬ 
ish Viceroy serves as executive. 

In the February election, the Nation- 
alista (Mahatma Gandhi’s old pa^) 
won control of five provincial legisla¬ 
tures. At first the Nationalists refused 
to take part in the government, hoping 
thereby to gain new concessions from 
Great Britain. By_ July, however, they 
had changed tactics and planned to 
make the most of the advantages gained 
by the election. 

Palestine. After a long period of con¬ 
flict between Arabs and Sonists, a Brit¬ 
ish Royal Commission prepar^ plan 
for the division of Palestine into three 
ports. Hitherto, Palestine had been 
governed by Great Britain under a man¬ 
date of the League of Nations. Jews 
and Arabs tried to live side by side. 
This was found to he impossible. 
Bloody clashes occurred fre^ently. 

Under the new plan a Jewish state 
will be formed to include the plains 
along the seacoost, the area now colo¬ 
nized by Jews. The Arab state will 
include the whole of Trans-Jordan, with 
a port at Jaffa. Great Britain would be 
given a permanent mandate for the holy 
cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem and 
a corridor to the sea. The plan must 
be approved by the League of Nations 
before it goes into effect. 

Scandinavia. In October, 1936, Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, celebrated Scon- 
dinaria Day. Norway and Sweden had 
not taken part in a war for 121 years, 
Denmark for 72 years. The three cotm- 
iries celebrated the peace and prosperity 
of democracy. 

Cuba. In the past year, Cuba came 
nearer and nearer to dictatorship. Presi¬ 
dent Gomez promised to veto a levy on 
sugar to raise $1,500,000 annually for 
education on the ground that^ the new 
project included rnilitary training. Un¬ 
der orders of the dictatorial army leader, 
Fulgencio Batista, the legislature then 
impeached the President. His place 
was taken by Vico President Laredo Bm. 
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Egypt. In a brief ceremony on July 29, 
1937 Farouk become die first King 
to ascend ihe throne of modem Egypt. 
He is the first independent ruler of 
Ecypt since tho days of the Pharoahs. 
When King Fund died in 1936, Crown 
Prince Farouk was not quite 17 years old. 
A regency council "was appohitcd to 
the governnient until the King reached 
his dghteenih birthday, according to the 
Islamic calendar. On February 11, 1938, 
when the King reaches his eighteenth 
birthday, according to W«tern cal¬ 
endar, a formal coronation will bo held. 

AVIATION 

Transoceanic flights were the big news 
in the progress of aviation during the 
past year. Around-the-world trips on 
Ecbeduled airlines will be possible in the 
near future. 

On Oct. 21, 1936, regular weekly six- 
day passenger service by the Pan-Amen- 
can Airways from San Francisco to 
Manila was begun. The route was 
through Honolulu, Midway Island, 
Wake Island, Guam, to Manila. In April, 
1937, the service was extended to Hong 
Kong. 

On March 17, 1937, Pan-American 
Airways sent the American Clipper on a 
trial flight of 7,000 miles from San Fran¬ 
cisco to New Zealand. The plan is even¬ 
tually to establish regular flying service 
for both passengers and freight. 

Regular passenger service between 
New York and Bermuda was begun June 
16, 1937, by Pan-American Airways and 
Imperial Airways. The two companies 
run alternate services, providing two 
round trips weekly. Flying lime is six 
and one-half hours. The British boat 
carried 16 passengers; the American 
boat, 28. 

Survey transatlantic^ flights between 
Botwood, Newfoundland, and Boyneg, 
Ireland, were made July 6, 1937, A clip¬ 
per of Pan-American Airways flew from 
west to east and made the flight in 12 
hours and 39 minutes", A ship of the 
British Imperial Airways flew from east 
to west at the same time, making the 
flight in 15 hours and 9 minutes. The 
two fllplits were in preparation for regu¬ 
lar air service between Europe and 
America. 

Amelia Earliarl left in her laboratory 
ship on ail east-to-west flight around the 
W'orld, March 17, 1937. Alter crashing in 
an attempted take-oS at Honolulu, 
March 20, she came back to the United 
States. On May 21, she left Burbank, 
Calif,, on a wesl-to-cast flight. By lei¬ 


surely stages througli Miami, Ra., down 
the coast to Venezuela, to Brazil, over the 
Atlantic to Senegal, Africa, across Af¬ 
rica to India, to Australia, Miss Earhart 
and Fred Noonan, finally reached New 
Guinea. Taking off from Lae, New 
Guinea, July 2, they were lost somewhere 
in the vicinity of Howland Island in the 
Pacific Ocean. The Government 
launched an extensive but unsuccessful 
search for them. Miss Earhart was “the 
world’s No, 1 woman flyer” and had 
rolled up an impressive list of “firsts”; 
First woman to fly the Atlantic alone. 
First woman to fly an autogiro. First 
person to cross tho United States in an 
autogiro. First woman to receive the Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross. First woman to 
fly non-stop across the United^ States. 
First woman to fly from Hawaii to the 
United Slates. 

In June, two Russians flew the short 
route from Moscow to Vancouver, Wash¬ 
ington, by way of the North Pole. The 
flight was in preparation for a possible 
regular transpolar airline. A second 
crew of Soviet aviators established a 
world distance record in a non-slop 
flight from Moscow by way of the North 
Pole to the United States, landing at 
March Field near San Jacinto, Calif,, 
July 14. The distance -was recorded as 
6,668 miles. The time in tlie air was 
estimated approximately at 62 hours and 
17 minutes. 

Eleven Russian explorers landed a 
plane about 13 miles from the North 
Foie. Four of the Russians are to make 
their homes at the top of the world for a 
year to moke weather observations. Tliey 
will live in a hut built on the ice. 

Most spectacular and significant of 
the year’s disasters was the explosion of 
the dirigible Hindenburg, Returning to 
llie United States for her first 1937 trans¬ 
atlantic crossing, the ship was preparing 
to land at Lakehurst, N. J., when the 
disaster occurred. The cause of the ex¬ 
plosion was never exactly determined. 
The dirigible was filled with hydrogen, 
n very inflammable gas, rather than with 
helium, the non-inflammable gas used by 
the United States Navy. 

Records, On January 19, 1937, How¬ 
ard Hughes made the fastest long_ 
ney ever accomplished by man, flying in 
7 hours, 28 minutes, 25 seconds from the 
airport at Los Angeles, Calif., to New¬ 
ark, N. J, According to his log, he cov¬ 
ered a distance of 2,390 miles, giving 
him an average speed of 332 miles per 
hour. 

In May, Henry T. (Dick) Merrill with 
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his co-pilot, John S. Lambic, Jr,, com¬ 
pleted the fi^t commercial round-trip 
plone flight over the North Atlantic and 
the fastest two-ivay trip ever made. The 
round trip was completed in five days. 

Lieut. M. J. Adam, an Englishman, 
established a new altitude record for 
planes of 53,937 feet on June 30, 1937. 

In July, 1937, the Pan-American fly¬ 
ing boats on the Pacific Ocean com¬ 
pleted 1,000,000 miles of commercial 
operation between California and tho 
Orient without on accident, 

SPORTS 

Tonnis. The Davis Cup was returned to 
the United States this year, for the first 
time since 1926, by the youngest U. S. 
Cup team in history. Donald Budge and 
Frank Parker won the last two singles 
matches, clinching the Cup fay 4 matches 
to 1. Early in July, Donmd Budge also 
won three of the five tennis tournaments 
at Wimbledon in the All-England^ tennis 
ebampionships. He won the world’s most 
highly prized singles title by defeating 
Germany’s Baron Gottfried von Cramm. 
Paired with Gene Make, he won the 
men’s doubles against England’s Hughes 
and Tuckey. With Alice_ Marble, he won 
the mixed doubles against Yvon Petra 
and Mrs. Rene Mathieu of France. Dor¬ 
othy Round of England, champion in 
1934, won the women’s singles while 
Mrs. Rene Mathieu, France, and Miss 
Billie Yorke, England, triumphed in the 
women’s doubles. 

Coif. Although the Ryder Cup (for 
professionids) has invariably been won 
by the golf team playing on home 
ground, this year, in Southport, Eng¬ 
land, the victory went to the United 
States team, beaded by non-playing 
Captain Walter Hagen, ... The British 
Open championship, played at Carnons- 
tie, Scotland, was won by Henry Cotton, 
England. . . • The United States Open 
championship was won by RJph Gul- 
dahl of Texas... • The new British ama¬ 
teur golf champion is Robert Sweeny, 
, , , In the Professional (golfers Associa¬ 
tion of America, Denny Shut© was the 
tvinner. 

Athletic Records. Elroy Robinson, of 
San Francisco’s Olympic Club, won tlie 
half-mile run at the World Labor Ath¬ 
letic Carnival in 1 minute, 49.6 seconds, 
breaking Ben Eastman’s world record by 
.2 seconds. . . . Jack Orr, Harry Nettle- 
ton, Lee Orr, and Loren Benke of Wash¬ 
ington State, sot a world record for the 
mile relay by finishing in 3 minutes, 12.3 
seconds.... Earle Meadows and WUliam 


Sefton of the Univeraity of Southern 
California, pole-vaulted 14 feet, 11 
inches, a full 4^ inches higher than 
George Voroff’s accepted world record 
of 14 feet, 6^ inches. 

Marbles. William Kloss, Jr., 13, of 
Dinton, Ohio, won the United States 
marbles championship. 

SCIENCE 

Television is “on the air’*. Successful 
television broadcasts have been carried 
out in New York City and in Phila¬ 
delphia, However, officials of the Radio 
Corporation of America indicate it will 
be “two years to television” for the 
public. 

Hardly a month passes without some 
new use of the photo-electric cell, popu¬ 
larly known as the “electric eye”. It 
become a modem Aladdin’s lamp of in¬ 
dustry. In factories where mass produc¬ 
tion. is Involved, the cell has been used 
for counting items, in maintaining lubri¬ 
cating oil at a given color, and aa a 
safety guard on dangerous machinery. 
The slightest sign of smoke in rooms 
where high explosives are stored is im- 
me^ately detected by the electric eye. 
These and many others are the uses of 
this little device. 

June 9-8, 1937, saw the longest total 
eclipse of the sun since the rise of mod¬ 
em astronomy. In fact it was the longest 
since 699 A. D. But the noon point was 
1,800 mileB from land. By crossing the 
International Date Line, the eclipse 
ended the day before it began. Because 
it touched almost no land, the scientists 
had to set up three small makeshift ob¬ 
servation areas. Only two of these were 
on solid ground. The astronomers hope 
to leam new facts about the composition 
and behavior of the sun’s outer envelope 
from their stupes of this eclipse. 

Dr. Charles G. Abbot of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution has invented a snn 
boiler with which he hopes to put the 
sun to work making steam for heat and 
power. The sun machine is still in an 
early stage but it is the forerunner of 
machines which may help to change 
man’s ways of living in the future. 

Dr, W. F. Gericke, horticulluriat, of 
the University of Califoraii^ has aston¬ 
ished plant growers with his successful 
experiments ia gardens without soil or 
sun. The earihless garden yields many 
times as much os the ordinary garden or 
farm. There will be outdoor farms for a 
long time yet but what wonders does the 
future hold with Its dirtless gardens and 
its sun machine. 
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Federal Officials 

(Until January 20, 1941) 


President—Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
New York. (Salary, $75,000.) 

Vice President—John Nance Gamer, 
Texas. (Salary, $15,000.) 

The Rooseveft Cabinet 

(Sotarr, $16,000 each. For further bio- 
jrrapbfCQl infonnalton see "People in the 

Newfl".) 

Secretary of State —Cordell Hull, Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr*, Neiv York, 

Secretary of War—Harry Hines Wood- 
ring^ Kansas* 

Attorney General—Homer S. Cummings, 
Connecticut, 

Postmaster General—James A. Farley, 
New York* 

Secretary of the Navy —Claude A* Swan¬ 
son, Virginia. 

Secretory of tlie Interior—Harold L. 
Ickes, lUinois* 

Secretary of Agriculture—Henry A. 
Wallace, Iowa* 

Secretory of Commerce—Daniel C. 

Roper, South Carolina* 

Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins 
(Mrs. Paul Wilson), New York, 

Cabinet arc appointed by the 

President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate. Meeting^a nro extra-congtitutionnl. 
The members arc the administrative hcada 
of their departments but meet at the Presi- 
dent'a request to offer advice. The President 
fs not bound by their opinions^ however. 

In the above list, the Cabinet metnbera are 
arranged in the order of presidential suc¬ 
cession, ns determined by an act of Congress 
in 1886* The three departments ]asl nam^ 
have been created Bince the passing of the 
act, however* Thus far in our history, the 
only ofilcer who hag been called upon to fill 
a vacancy in the Presidency haa been n Vice 
President. 


Members of II. S. Supremo Court 

The Chief Jngticc receives a salary of 
$20,600; Afiflociate Justices, $20,000 cach- 

Chief Justice—Charles E, Huches of 
New York. 

Astociale Justices— 

James Clark McReynolds of Tennessee. 
Louis D. Brandeis of Massachusetts* 
George Sutherland of Utah* 

Pierce Butler of Minnesota. 

Harlan Fiske Stone of New York. 

Owen J. Roberts of Pennsylvania. 
Benjamin N, Cardozo of New York* 
lugo L, Black of Alabama (only Roose¬ 
velt appointee). 


Administrative Branches 

Department of State 

OfTice of the Secretary of State 
Office of the Special Anaigtant 
to the Secretary of State 
Ofnee of the Under Secretary of State 
Office of the Counselor 
OfUcc of the Assistant Secretary of State 
Consular Commercial Office 
Offlco of the Assistant Secretary of State 
OfBec of the Legal Adviser 
OOlce of the Chief Clerk and Adminiatratfvo 
Assistant 

Division of Foreifm Service Personnel 
Forciffn Service Officers' Training School 
Division of Far Eastern AfTairs 
DiviBion of tho American Bepublica 
Division of European Affairs 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs 
Office of Philippine Affairs 
Office of the Adviser on International 
Economic Affairs 
Division of Trade Agreements 
Office of Arms and Munitions Control 
Passport Division 
Office of the Historical Adviser 
Division of Research and Publication 
Division of Current Information 
Division of Foreign Service Administration 
Division of Protocol and Conferencea 
Treaty Diviaion 

Division of Communications and'Recorda 

Visa Division 

Bureau of Accounts 

Translating Bureau 

Office of Coordination and Review 

Foreign Service Buildings Office 

Department of the Treasury 

Office of Secretary of the Treasury 
Offices of Assistant Secretaries 
of the Treasury 

Office of Chief Clerk and Superintendent 
Office of General Counsel 
Division of Research and Statistics 
Public Debt Service 

Commiggioner of Accounts and Deposits 

Office of the Comptroller of the Currency 

Office of the Treasurer of the United States 

Bureau of Customs 

Bureau of Internal Revenue 

Federal Alcohol Administration 

Bureau of the Mint 

Bureau of Narcptica 

Bureau of Engraving and Printing 

Bureau of the Public Health Service 

United States CoaHt Guard 

Procurement Division 

Committee on Enrollment and DlBbarmcnt 
Bureau of the Budget 
Secret Service Diviaion 

War Department 

Office of the Secretary of War 

Offlco of the Asaiatant Secretary of War 

General Staff tOlfice of Chief of Staff) 

Office of the Chief of Cavalry 
Office of the Chief of Field Artillery 
Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery 
Office of the Chief of Infantry 
Office of the Chief of Cbaplaing 
Office of the Adjutant General 
Office of the Inspector General 
Office of the Judge Advocate General 
Office of the Quartermaster General 
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Office of the Chief of Finance 
Office of tbo Surgeon General 
Office of the Chief of Engineers 
Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors 

XTnited States District Engineer Office 
Mississippi River Comm Us ion 
, California Debris Commission 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer 
Office of the Chief of the Air Corps 
Bureau of Insular Affairs 
Government of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines 
Dominiciui Customs Beceivorshlp 
National Guard Bureau 

of the War Department 
Office of the Chief of the Chemical Warfare 
Service 

The Army War College 
The Army Industrial College 
United States Soldiers* Homo 

Department of Justice 

Office of the Attorney General 
Office of the Solicitor General 
Assistant to the Attorney General 
Aafiistant Attorney General, 

Antitrust Division 
Afisistant Attorney General, 

Tax Division 

AffiUtant Attorney General, 

Claims Divmion 
Asaistont Attorney General, 

Lands Division 
Ass istant A ttomey Gen ernl, 

Crlmfnol Division 
Assistant Solicitor General 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Federal Bureau of PriBona 
Bureau of War Risk Litigation 
Taxes and Penalties Dlvislori 
Pardon Attorney 
Board of Parole 
General Agent 
Chief Clerk 

Post Office Department 

Office of the Postmaster General 
Executive Assistant to the 
postmaster General 
Chief Clerk 
Disbursing Clerk 
Purchasing Agent 

Solicitor of the Post Office Department 
Chief Inspector 
Office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General 
Division of Post Office Service 
DiviBion of Poatmasters 
Division of Dead LetterB and Dead 
Parc^ Post 

Office of the Second Asaletant 
Postmaster General 
Division of Railway Adjustments 
Division of IntemntioniU Postal Service 
Division of Railway Mail Service 
Division of Air Mall Service 
Division of Rural Mails 
Office of tho Third Assistant 
Postmofitcr General 
DlTision of Finance 
Division of Money Orders 
Division of Ciasslffcatioa 
Division of Stamps 
Division of Registered Mails 
Divislop of Cost Aacertninmient 
Division of Parcel Post 
Office of the Fourth Aasistant 
Postmaster General 
Division of Engineering and Reeearcb 
Division of Post Office Quarters 


Dlvtsfon of Motor Vehicle Service 
Diviaion of Building Operations 
and Supplies 
Division of Topography 
Diviilon of Traffic 
Bureau of Accounts 

Navy Department 

Office of the Secretary of the Kayy 
Asalatant Secretary of the Navy 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations 
Bureau of Navigation 
Hydrographic Office 
Naval Observatory 
Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Bureau of Ordnance 
Bureau of Gonstmctlon and Repair 
Bureau of Engineering 
Burcuiu of Suppllea and Accounta 
Bureau of M^idne and Surgery 
Bureau of Aeronautics 
Office of the Judge Advocate General 
Compensation Board 
General Board 

Naval Examining and Retiring Boards 
Hcadquiirters, U, S* Marine Corpis 

Dcpartnienl: of the In terror 

General Land Office ^ 

Office of Indian Affairs 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board 
Office of Education 
Geological Survey 
Bureau of Reclamation 
National Fork Service 
Bureau of Mines 
St Elizabeth's Hospital 
Freedmen'e Hospital 
Howard University 
Columbia Institutloii for the Deaf 
Wot Minerals Relief 
Territorial Officials 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Virgin Islandfl 
Puerto Rico 
The Alaska Railroad 
Alaska Road Commission 
Puerto Blco Reconstruction Administration 
Oil Administration 

National Bituminous Goal Commission 
Consumera* Counsel 
Diviaion of Grazing 
Diviaion of Motion Pictures 
United States Board on G^graphicai Names 
Petroleum ConBervaUon Diviaion 
Diviaion of Territories and 
Island Foasessions 
Superior of Exhibits 
Director of Investigations 

Department of Agriculture 

Office of the Secretary 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 

Office of Experiment Stations 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Bureau of Agricultural Engineering 

Bureau of Animal Industry 

National AgricxiJtural Research Center 

Bureau of Biological Survey 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 

Bureau of Dairy Indostry 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quatmntinft 

Extension Service 

Food and Drug Administration 

Forest Service 

Commodity Exchange Administration 
Bureau of Homo Economics 
Bureau of Plant Industry 
Bureau of Public Hoads 
8oU Conservation Service 
Weather Bureau 
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Advloory Councfl of the National Arboretum 
Resettlement Adminlatration 
Office of Information 

Department of Commerce 

Office of the Secretary 
Bureau of Air Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 

Bureau of Foreign and Dom^tlc Commerce 
National Bureau of Standards 
Bureau of Fiaberiea 
Bureau of Lighthouflos 
CooBt and Geodetic Survey 
Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigatloa 
Patent Office 

Department of Labor 

Office of the Secretary 
United States Conciliation Service 
Division of Labor Standards 
Diviaton of Public Contracts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ^ 

Immig'ratEon and Naturalixation Service 
Children’fl Bureau 
Women'a Bureau 

United States Employment Service 


Independent Offices and 
Establishments 

Civil Service Commission , ^ 

U. S. Employees* Com pens at ion Comtniasion 
General Accounting Office 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Board of Goi'^emora of the 
Federal Keserve System 
War Finance Corporation (in liauidation) 
Federal Trade Commiflsion 
United States Tariff Commission 
United States Board of Tax Appeals 
Federal Power Commisaion 
Federal Housing Administration 
Veterans* Administration 
National Mediation Board 
The Panama Canal (under Secretary 
of War) 

The Joint Board 
The Aeronautical Board 
The Joint Economy Board 
United Stutea Council of National Defense 
National Advisory Committee 
for Aiironautica 

Federal Board of Survey’s and Maps 
General Claims ArbitratioUp United States 
and Mexico 

Special Mexican Claims Commission 
Tho International Joint Commiflaion, 

United States and Canada 
International Boundary Commission, ^ 
United States, Alaska, and Canada 
Internaltonal Boundary Commis3ion. 

United States and Mexico 
Tnternotional Fmherics CommisaiuTi, 

United States and Canada 


Inland Waterways Corporation (under 
Secretary of War) 

National Capital Park and 
Plannuiff Commission 
The Commission of Fine Arts 
Washington National Monument Society 
Atllngton Memorial Amphitheater 
CommiBsioa 

American Battlo Monuments Con\miBaioa 
Smithsonian Inatltution 
National Academy of Science 
Pan American Union 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
American National Red Cross 
The Congressional Club 
Columbia Hospital for Women 
National Training School for Boys 
National Training School for Girls 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
Homo Owners Loan Corporation 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
Electric Home and Farm Authority 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Farm Credit Administration 
Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works 
Central Statistical Committee 
Central Statistical Board 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
Foreign Service Buildings Commission 
Federal Deposit lusurnnce Corporation 
The National Emergency Council 
Commodity Credit Corporation ^ 

Securities and Exchange Commiaaioti 
Foreign Trade Zones Board 
The National Archives 
National Resources Committeo 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
Alley Dwelling Authority for the District 
of Columbia 

Federal Priaon Industries, Inc. 

Prison Industries Reorganisation 
Administration 

National Labor Rejntions Board 
Railroad Retirement Board 
Federal Communications Commission 
Social Security Board 
National Power Policy Committee 
United States Greater Texas 

and Pan American Exposition 
Works Progress Administration 
National Youth Adminlatrntion 
Federal Emcrgeney Relief Administration 
Civilian Conservation Corps 
United States Maritime Commission 
Federal Fire Council 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
Tho Committee on Trade Agreements 
Executive Committee on Commercial Policy 
F(^eral Board of Hospitalization 
Government Printing Office 
National Park Trust Fund Board 
Postal Savinirs System 
Textile Foundation, Inc, 


Seventy-fifth Congress 

The Senate 

Terms of ScnnUir'? end on January 3 of year fullowinp: nnme Snlnry of a Senator Is ?10j000 
a jcar. Prc-siding Offiirer* the Vice President. John N. Garner, D., of Texas, Salary, Sib,000# 
t Appointed to Supreme Court. Succeeded by Mr?!. Dixie Gravc 3 . ♦Died after election. 

AtLmc-JWiticG Tenns Expire Nait^e—PoUttcs Tcrm^ Expire 


Alabama 

Hugo L. Blnck, Dcm.t _____1039 

John IL Bankhead, Dcin.__ ___ 1943 

Arizona 

Henry F, Ashurat, Dem. ___1941 

Corl Hayden, Dcni.^_.__ ^ 1939 


Arkansas 

Joscpli Tu Robinson, Dem.*^--— 

Mrj. Hattie W, Caraway, Dem._— 

Catifornia 

Hiram W. Johnson, Rep*.. 

Wllliam Gibbs McAdoo, DeiU*. 


^..1943 

„,.1939 


1941 

1939 
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NUTHC—Poititca Terms Expire 

Colorado 

Alva B# AdamSr Dem*^- 

Edwin C. Jqhnflon, Dem.^-1948 

Connecticut 

Augustine Loncxgan, -1939 

Frattcls T- Moloney, Dem-1941 

Delaware 

John G- Townsend, Jr., Hep.-.1941 

Jaxnea H* Hughes^ 1943 

Florida 

Claude Pepper, Dem#---1939 

C- 0. Andrews, Dein._^-1941 

Georgia 

Walter F.. George, Dcm--—^—^,1939 

Richard B, Rusaejl, Jr*, Dem.—--1943 

Idaho 

WiUlam E* Borah, Rep>—-- 

jamo P. Popo, Dem.-1039 

Illinois 

J. Hamilton Lewis, Dem,_-- 

William H* Dieterlcb, Dem—---1939 

Indiana 

Frederick Van Nuys, Dem._-1939 

Sherman Minton, Dem.H*-,—-- 

Iowa 

Clyde Ln V. HerrinB, Dem,--JSJ? 

Guy M. GlUette, Dem—--^1939 

Kansas 

Arthur Cupper, Rep-1^3 

George McGill. Dcnr.- 

Kentucky 

Albcn W. Barkley. Dcm-1339 

Marvel M. Logan, Dem.——- 

Louisiana 

John H. Overton, Dem-IJSJ 

Allen J. EUeader, Dem-1345 

Maine 

Frederick Hale, Rep. -- JS1J 

WallBtc H. White, Jr., Rep-1943 

Maryland 

Millard E. Tydings, Dcm--1939 

George L. Rudcliffe, Dem—--i94i 

Massachusetts 

David I. Walsh. Dem.---1941 

Henry C. Lodge, Jr-, Rep-1943 

Michigan 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, Rep.-1941 

Prentiss M- Brown, D,-—- 

Minnesota 

Henrik Shipstead. Form-Lab-1941 

Ernest Lundecn, Farm.-Lab.——iv45 

Mississippi 

Pat Harrison, Dem. — ■ —— - ?2"J? 

Theodore G. Bilbo, Dorn.-1941. 

Missouri 

Bennett Champ Clark. Dcm..-1939 

Harry S, Truman, Dcm- 

Montana 

Burton K- Wheeler, Dcm..- 1941 

James E, Murray. Dem ----— 

Nebraska ' 

George W, Norris, Ind,-———- “ioai 

Edward R. Burke, Dcm.--- 

Nevada 

Key Pittman, Dcm.----— 

Patrick A. McCarran, Dcm..- 


Name—Fofliica ^ Terms Expire 

New Hampshire 

Fred H* Brown, Dcm—- 1939 

Henry S. Bridges, Rep*.-1943 

New Jersey 

A. Harry Moore, Dem,-1941 

WlUiani H* Smathcni, Dem* — - -1343 

New Mexico 

Carl A. Hatch, Dem.- 1943 

Dennia Chaves, D cm, ■ — — 1341 

New York 

Royal S. Copeland, Dem.- 1941 

Robert F* Wagner, Dem*.---—19311 

North Carolina 

Josiah W* Bailey, Dem--- 

Robert R* Reynolda, D em i*, ... 1 93^ 

North Dakota 

Limn J* Frasier, Rep.---1941 

Gerald P* Nye, Rep--1933 

Ohio 

Robert J- Bulkley, Dem*---10B9 

A. Vic Donahey, Dem.,.-1941 

Oklahoma 

Elmer Thomas, Dem*-^19S9 

Josh Lee, Deim-- 194& 

Oregon 

Charles L* McNary, Rep.- 

Frederick Stciwer, Rep- -- - ^ 1 9B9 

Pennsylvania 

James J 4 Davis, Bep*---1989 

Joseph F, Gafley, DeitL-.1041 

Rhode Island 

Beter Goelot Garry, Dcm.^--1941 

Theodor© P- Green, Dem, —1943 

South Carolina 

ElliBon D. Smith, Dem,-^1999 

James F. Byrnes, Dem_- 

South Dakota 

Peter Horbeck,* Bep.^-—-J®*® 

W. J- Bulow, Dem,^ -- 

Tennesses 

Kenneth McKdlnr. Dem-1®}! 

Nathan L. Bachman,* Dem.--— 


Texas 

Tom Connolly, Dem.- 

Morris Sheppard, Dem..^---la*® 

Utah 

waitam H. King, Dcm.^--1941 

Elbert D. Thomas, Dcm---.‘J®® 

Vermont 

Warren G. Austin, Rcp..^- *941 

Ernest W. Gibson, Rep- 

Virginia 

Carter Glass, Dem-3®43 

Horry F. Byrd, Dem.^-- 

Washington 

Homer T. Bone, Dom__- ^1989 

Lewis B. Schwcllcnbach, Dcm-1941 

West Virginia 

Matthew M. NeoJy, Dcm-1943 

Rush Dew Holt, Dem-1941 

Wisconsin 

R. M. LnFellette, Jr, Prog-1941 

F. Ryan Duffy^ Dem.,-1™*-* 

Wyoming 

Joseph C, O'Mahoney, Dem.-1941 

Harry H. Schwarts, Dem.- 
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The House of Representatives 

OiTlcfir. Speaker- William B. Bankhead, Dem., of Alabama. Salary, $15,000, 
Clerk S^thcTHoLo of Representatives-South Trimble, Dcm,, of Kentucky, 

TCI eg ted IJTov 3, 11)36; terma from Jan. 3, 1937 to Jan* 3, 1939* Salary of members, $10,000 
a year. Tko numbers prccedinsr names refer to ConaressionfU Dlatricts- 


PtatncC Politics 

Atabama 

1— Frank W, Boykin-- Bern. 

2— Lister Hill ---— 

3— Henry B, SteasoH , - 

4— Sam Hobba --Dom, 

5— Joe SUirncs-—- 

6— Pete Jarman -—---^Dcm* 

7— William B* Bankhead-- 

8— John J- Sparkman---Dcm, 

9— Luther Patrick ---—Dem. 


Arizona 

At larere—John R. Murdock-Dent. 


Arkansas 

1— William J, Driver---^Dcm* 

2— John E. Miller—- ———__Dcm* 

3— Claude A* Fuller-- Dem. 

4— Ben Cravens- —Dem* 

6—David D* Terry-Dem, 

G—John L. McClellan—-——-Dera* 

7>*TVade H. Kitchens—_—--Dem. 

California 

1— Clarence F. Lea___ . .—-Dem* 

2— Harry L. Englebright-—„Rep* 

3 —Frank H. Buck—.. . -----Dem. 

4—Franck R* Havonner—,—-Dem* 

6—Richard J. Welch«--Rep. 

G—Albert E. Carter-Rep. 

7 —J* H, Tolan-- _Dcm* 

8— John J* McGrath__Dem* 

9— Bertrand W. Gerhart_—-- Rep. 

10— Henry E. Stubbs-^_Dem, 

11— John S. McGroarty-^_-_ Dem* 

12— H* Jerry Voorhia_ Dem* 

13— Charles Kramer_Dem. 

14— Thomas P. Ford—___Dem. 

15— John M* CoBtello___ Dem. 

16— John F* porVnfia|]<ir ^ 

17— Charles J, Golden_ .Dem. 

18 —Byron N. Scott_ -- 

19— Harri' R- Sheppard_____Dem* 

20— Ed V. Iiac__ D em. 

Colorado 

1— Lawrence Lewla _ Dem. 

2 —Fred Cumminga _____Dem. 

3— John A. Martin^_ _ ^ Ppm. 

4— Edward T. Taylor_■ . Drm. 

Connecticut 

1 —Herman P* KopplemaDn^_._„„. .,Dem. 

2— William J, FltEgrcrald_ n f»ni. 

3 —James A* Shanlcy_,__ ^ D rm. 

4- Alfred N* Phillips, J r.— _Dem* 

6 —J- Joseph Smith —_-Ppo^^ 

At large“WOiiam il. Cltron—^*^_Dem. 

Delaware 

At large—William F. Alle n _-Dem. 

Florida 

1 —J. Hardin Peterson__Dem. 

2 —Robert A. Gree n_ _Dem. 

3— Millurd F* CaldwclL____Dem. 

■5 —James Mark Wilco ic_ Prm 

5— Joe Hendricka_Dem. 


Georgia 

1—Hugh Potereon, Jr._ 

Fi E. CuK _ 

3 —Stephen Paco __ 

■1 —Emmett IL Owen_I 

1—Robert Rama peck 
r —Carl VlpBon__ 


-.Dem. 

-Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

-Dem. 

-Dem. 


Dietriet Polltia 

7—Malcolm C. Tarver,*-_ Dem. 

fi—Braswell B. Deen,*^_^Dem* 

9—B. Prank Whelcbel_ . Dem. 

10—Paul Brown_ Dem. 

Idaho 

1— Compton I- White---— -Dem. 

2— D* Worth Clark—.___Dem. 

Illinois 

1— Arthur W. Mitchell__ __„^Dem. 

2— Raymond S. McKcough____Dcm. 

3— Edward A. Kelly__^,_Dem. 

4— Harry P, Beam__ ___Dem. 

G—Adolph J* Snbath_ Dem, 

C—Thomas J. O’Brien__ Dem. 

7— Leonard W* Schuetz_Dem. 

8— Leo KocSalkowaki _. ... _Dem. 

9— James McAndrowa __ Dem* 

10— Ralph E* Church___Rep. 

11 —Chauncey W, Reed_ Rep* 

12— Noah M. Mason.___ ^^Rep. 

13— Leo E. Alle n - _ __Rep. 

14— Chester Thompson _ Dem* 

16—Lewis L* Boyer—— -—Dem. 

16— Everett M. Dirksen_ ^Rep. 

17— Leslie C. Arenda_*-—-Rep. 

18— James A* Meeks_ Dent* 

19— Hugh M. R1gney__ .Dem. 

20— Scott W. Lucaa^,^_ _ _ Dem. 

21— Frank W. Frles__ Dem* 

22— Edwin M. Schaefer_ _Dem* 

23— Laurence F. Arnold__ Dem. 

24— Claude V- Parsons___ Dem. 

2E—Kent E* Keller .^Dem* 

At large: 

Lewis M- Long_*^__ Dem. 

Edwin V. Champion____- ... Dem. 

Indiana 

1— William T. Schulte_ Dera* 

2— Charles A* Hallcck*.^-_——_„.*^^..Rep. 

3— Samuel B. Pettengill_____Dem* 

4— James I. Farley--Dem* 

6— Glenn Griswold ___—JDem* 

G—Virginia Jenckea ___,Dena* 

7— Arthur H. GreonwoocL*,^-Dem* 

8— John W. Bochne, Jr*__^Dem* 

9 —Eugene B. Crowe*-- Dem. 

10 —Finly H. Gray——-Dotn* 

11— William H. LarrabcG.--—^Dem. 

12— Louia Ludlow_ ^Dem- 

Iowa 

1 —Edward C. Eicher__ „Dcin. 

2— William S. Jacobsen*...-^-Dem. 

3— John W. GWynne____ . --Rep* 

4 —Fred Biermann --—--Dem. 

G —Lloyd Thurston _.Rep. 

G —Cassius C. Dow^elL.___^.-__.Rcp. 

7 —Otha D. Wearln___—Dem. 

8 —Fred C. Gilchrist._ .Kep. 

9 —Vincent Harrington_Dem. 

Kansas 

1 —William P. Lambertaon^__Rep. 

2 —U. S* Guyer......*.Rep* 

3 —Edward W. Patteraon_____Dem. 

4 —Edward H* -Rep. 

6 — John M. Houston_„Dcni^ 

G —Frank Carlson_ _ - ___Rep, 

7 — Clifford R* Hop ^ _ . .. Rpp, 

Kentucky 

1Noblo J, Gregory______Dcm- 

2^Glover H. Cary*.^___..„Dcm. 
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DifltHct PolittcA 

5— E&mict O^Neal 

4— Edward W. Creole--Dem. 

C^Brent Spence _Dem« 

6— Vii^U Chapman -Dem* 

7— Andrew J. May__Dem, 

5— Fi^ M* VinBOE_Bom. 

9—John M, Rohftion-Rep. 

Loyisiana 

1— Joachim O. Femnndez_ Dem« 

2— Paul H. Maloney-__Dem* 

3— Robert L.. Mouton---Dem* 

4— Overton Brooka _—Bern* 

5 — Newt V* MfHfl-Dem. 

^—John K* Griffith — _Dem. 

7—Bene L. pp'R^ii^n n/»Tn- 

5— A* Leonard Allen..,,— --Dem. 

Maine 

1— Jaraefl C. Oliver-Rep* 

2— Clyde H* Smith __— -Rep* 

3— Ralph 0- Brewater-_Rep* 

- Maryland 

1— T- Alan Goldsborough-Dem 4 

2— William P* Cole* Jr._^ >. Dem*. 

3— Vincent L* Palmlsano^-—Dem- 

4— Ambrose J* Kennedy-—--^Dem. 

6— Stephen W, GambrliJ- Dem, 

0—David J* Lewis- Dem- 

Massachusetts 

1— Allen T- Treadway- _-.Rep* 

2— Charles R- Clason^—- _Rep- 

3— Joseph E. Casey—-Dem, 

4— Pehr G. Holmes- - -Rep. 

6—Edith Nonrse Rogers--- Rep. 

6— George J* Batea---— -——.—Rep* 

7— William P, Connery, Jr.*-Dem. 

8 —Arthur D- Healey--- 

9—Robert Luce-5^^’ 

10 —George H. Tinkham-Rep* 

11 —John P* Higgins---—Dem. 

12— John W- McCormack----_Dem. 

13— Richard B. Wiggles worth-Rep* 

14— Joseph W. Martin, Jr. - ■ R ep* 

15 —Charles F# Gifford—- Rep. 

. Michigan 

1—George G. Sadowski.-Dem. 

2 —Earl C. Micheuer-—-Rep* 

a^Pnul W* Shafer- Rep* 

4 —CJarQ E. Hoffman——--—Rep. 

B—Carl E, Mapes-- Rep* 

<J—Andrew J* Tranauc^,.^—-Dem. 

7^—Jessc P* Wolcott-——-Jtep* 

8 —Fred L. Crawford-- Rep, 

y —Albert J. Engel--—^Rep. 

lO^Roy O. Woodruff—- Rep- 

11 —John Luecke - Dem. 

12— Frank E, Hook- - - ----Dem. 

13— George D* 0*Brion- Dem, 

14— Louis Rabaut —- Dem, 

16—John D. DingcH-— -—Dem. 

16— John Lcsinski ---- 

17— George A. Dondcro- 


Minnesota 

1— H* Andresen-.-Rep. 

2 — Elmer J* Ryan—— --— 

3 — Henry G* Toigan—-—_Farm.*Lab* 

4— Melvin J. Maaa_---Rep, 

Dewey W, Johnson-*-^—-Farm.^Lab, 

6 — Harold Knutson ----—-- 

7— Paul J. Evale Farm.*Lab. 

8 — John T* Bernard --Farm,-Lab* 

9— R, T* Buckler---Form.-Lab* 


Mississippi 

1— John E, Rankin---Dem. 

2— Wall Doxey ----—Dem. 

3— William M* Whittington—-Dem, 

4— Aaron L. FoTd__„— ---Dem, 


B—Hobh a* CoUItm_Dem* 

fl—William M. Colmer_—Dem* 

7 —Dan B, McGehee--Dan- 

Missouri 

1 — Milton A, Romiue_Dem* 

2 — William L K^on__Dem. 

S-^Richard M, Duncan_Dem, 

4 — C. Jasper Bell_Dan. 

5 — Joseph B. Shannon-^—-- Den. 

6 — Reuben T* Wood_Dem* 

7 — Dewey Short __— -Rep- 

8 — Clyde Williama _Dem* 

9 — Clarence Cannon _Dem, 

10 —Orville Zimmennan_Dem. 

11 "Thomas C. Henninga, Jr,_Dem* 

12 — C* Arthur Anderson_Dem* 

13 — John J. Cochran ,-^-Dem* 

Montana 

1 — Jerry J* O'Connell-Cenu 

2 — James F. O'Connor__Dem. 

Nebraska 

1 —Henry C- Lackey-Dem. 

2 —Charles F* McLaughlin-Dertu 

5— Karl Stefan _ Rep* 

4 —Chorlea G* Bindcrup___Dem. 

6 — Hurry B- Coffee-i—Dem. 

Nevada 

At large—Jamea G. Scrugham-Dena* 

New Hampshire 

1 — Arthur- B. Jenks^-R«P- 

2 — Charles W. Tobey—-Rep, 

New Jersey 

1 —Charles A, Wolverton-Rep* 

2 — Elmer H. Wene-Dem- 

3 — William H. Sutphin___ Dem* 

4 — D* Lane Powers_ Rep* 

6 —Charles A. Eaton-^Rep. 

6 — Donald H. McLean__Rep* 

7 — J. PamoU Thomaa_-__—Rep. 

5— George N, Seger--^Rep. 

9 ^—Edward A. Kenney--— --—Dem, 

10 — Fred A* Hartley, Jr.-Rep, 

ll .—Fdward L, O'Neill-. , ^..Dcm* 

12 — Frank W, Towc 5 % Jr*„^_Dem*- 

13 — Mary T* Norton-Dem* 

14 — Edward J, Hart-———-Dem- 

New Mexico 

At Large—John J, Dempsey—-Dem* 

New York 

1 — Robert L* Bacon-Rep. 

2 — William B. Barry-Denu 

3 — Joaeph. Li Pfeifer^—- Dem. 

A —Thomas H, Cullen.-—--Deni* 

g—Marcellus H. Bvans.^-—-Dem. 

6 — Andrew L* Somers-JDem- 

7 — John J* Delaney-—-Dem, 

B—Donald L. O'Toole- Dem. 

0 —Eugene J. Keogh__*-____Dem. 

10 — Emanuel CcUer ■■ . -Dem. 

11 — James A, O'Leary--- Dem* 

12 — Samuel Dicfcsteln --—^Dcm* 

13 — Christopher D. Sullivan--Dem* 

14 — William I, Siroviclu.-D«tu 

15 — John J, Boylan.- Dem. 

IG—John J* O'Connor-.Dem, 

IT—Theodore A, Peyser ^ — nem, 

18 — Martin J. Kennedy-Dem« 

19 — Sol Bloom —- ^Dcm* 

20 — James J. Lauretta-Dem- 

21 — Joseph A, Gavagan- —_Dei!a. 

22 — Edward W* Curley--— ^ . . - ,■ —Dem* 

23 — Charles A. Buckley--Dem. 

24 — James M. Fitrpatrick-Dem. 

26 —Charles D* Millard--- R ep- 

26 — Hamilton Fish, Jr. ■ ^R ep. 

27 — Philip A- Goodwin*—--Rep. 
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28 _wailain T, Byrne. 
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Politics 
__ r>pm. 

^O-BTHnrold' Cluett- ®®P- 

30- Frank Crowthcr^^.-«®P; 

31 - Bertrand _H. Snet_L_-- 

32- Francis D. Culkin-"®P* 

33- Fred J. Dougina-—--“«P- 

34- Bert I-onl -j-S^‘- 

SG—Clarence E. Hancock—-“Ron 

86—John Taber-- 


37— W. Sterling Cole-—- 

38— George B. Knlly——- 

30—Jainea W* Wads worth—— 

40 — Walter G. Andrews- 

41 — Alfred F. Bolter- 

42— Jatnea M, Mca^.-— 

13—Daniel Reed-,- 

At large: 

Matthew J- Merritt- 

Mrss Caroline O'Day--— 

North Carolina 

1— Lindsay C* Warren——- 

2— John H. Kerr„--- 

3— Graham A, Barden—- 

4 —Harold D* Cooley 


B—F, W* Hancockp 
6—William B, Umstflai 
7 —J. Bayard Clark. 


8— J, Walter X^mbeth— 

9— Robert L. Doughton. 

10— Alfred L. Bulwinkla 

11— Zebulon Weaver 


At 

At 

1- 


North Dakota 
large—Uaher L. Burdick 
large—William Lemke — 

Ohio 


Rop* 

Dem* 

—Rep. 

Rcp. 

Dem, 

JJenii 


_Dcm- 


_^em. 

_Dem« 


JDem. 


_Dem. 

_^Dem, 

_Dem. 

_, -Deni. 

n em. 
__Dcm, 


Hep. 

Hep. 




2—Herbert S- Bigelow-- 

Tlvt^'n n TTflflnTi 

Dem* 

Dem* 

A- Ti. 

Dptn. 

R Pmnlf n KDifrin 

... Dom. 

n JrttTtea Ci- "PnlV 

Dem. 

V—Ar+biii* "PiT 

.Dem* 

ft -Tlvvtnlrn 

Dnm* 

0^—John F* 

_Dcra, 

tO —Thornag A. Jenklnfl .. 

. Rep. 

11_Hnrold K. Clayrii^nl 

_ Dem* 

10_ArfhTir R. TirvTnnr^rk ... . . 

_ _ Dem. 

13_^Dudlev A- 

Rep. 

14_Dow "W. TTfirtpr 

. , Dem. 

IB—Robert T. iSf'f^Test, 

Dem* 

ifi—Willinm R* Thnin 

_ . Dem* 

l7^\Y3Uiflni A* Aflhbrook 

Dem. 

1R—TiaTiiTf^nre E* Imhuff 

Dem* 

— Mirhnnl iT* Kirwfin _ 

Dem. 


Dom* 

pi —Ri'ilip’Tt CroHHcr __ 

. . „Dem. 

— Anthofiv A. Flepr^^r r. * 

Dem* 

At larte—Joliri MeSweenoy 

. ... Dorn* 

At larEc—Htirf'ld _ 

-Dem* 

Oklahoma 

1—Wealev E* Disney 

DcrU* 

2 —Jack Nicholn 

. . Dcm* 

11 — Wilburn Cnrtwris'ht 

Dnm* 

4—Tivl*? H* Rtirpn. . . - _ 

Dntii. 

n —R. P. HiU . . 

Dem. 

Ci — Jixl .Tnhnnnn 

Dcm. 

7 — 

npTn. 

R — PViU FertTiiiiOTi -_ _ 

DeTri. 

At large—Will Rogers 

D cm. 

Oregon 

1 —James W* Motf. 

Rep. 

2-Walter M, Pierce... 

Dem. 

3—Nim W* Honevmnn . 

Derrit 

Pennsylvania 

l—Lccin Sackn 

Dem> 

Jnirica P„ McGrnnerj^.,^.^ 

Deni^ 

"—Michael J. Rrndlry 

Opm. 

— J. Burrwood Daly . 

Dem. 


District 

C—Frank J. 0. Dorsey. 
C—Michael J, Stack „ 
7 “Ira W, Drew 


B—James Wolfcnden_ 

0—Oliver W. Frey- 

10— J- Roland Kinzcr_ 

11— Patrick J, Boland,, 

12— J- Harold Flannery 

13— James H. GOdca^— 

14— Guy L- Moser 


15—Albert G. Rutherford. 
16 —Robert F* Rich——.— 
17-J, William Ditter— 
18 —Beniamin K. Focht—, 
10—Guy J. SwoptL 


_Rcp. 20 —Benjamin Jarrett 


21 —Francis E. Walter. 

22— H&rry L, Haines™ 

23— Bon Gingery 


24 —J* Buell Snyder— 
26 —Charles I. Faddig. 


26 —Charles R- Eckert—, 

27 —Joseph Gray - 

29 —Robert G* Allen_ 


29 —Charles N. Crosby. 

30 —Peter J. DeMuth — 
31—James L. Quinn. 


32 —Herman P* Eberharter. 

33 —Henry Ellenbogcn - 

34 —Matthew A* Dunn—— 


Rhode Island 

1— Aime J- Fornnd —.. . ^ 

2— John M. O'Connell—- 


South Carolina 

1— Thom as S. McMillan—^— 

2 — Hampton P. FiUmer_— 

3— John C, Taylor 


4 —G, Keyword Mahon, Jr,. 

6 —James P. Richards.^- 

G —Allard H. Gasnue. 


South Dakota 

1 —Fred Hildebtandt - 

2 —Franeia Caso-- 


Tennessee 

1 —B, Carroll Reece- 

2-J, Will Taylor- 

3 —S. D, McReynolds — 

4 —J, Ridley MitchelL 


6 —Richard M. Atkinson . 

6 —Clarence W. Turner — 

7 —Herron Pearson - 

8— Jere Cooper —-- 

9— Walter Chandler - 


Texas 

1— Wright Patman - 

2— Martin Dies 


3—Morgan G. Sanders.^ 
4 —Sam Rayburn- 

6— Hatton W. Sumners. 
G—Luther Johnson— 

7— Nat Patton - 

S—Albert Thomas 


9 —Joseph J. Manaflelil- 

10 —James P. Buchanan. 

11 —William R. Poagc— 

12 — Fritz G. Lanham— 

13— W. McFarlanc — 

14— Richard M. Kleberg. 

16 —Milton H. West.-- 


16 —R. Ewing Thomnson..- 

17 —Clyde L. Garrett— 

18—Marvin Jones __ 


10 —George H. Mahon_ 

20— Maury Maverick _ 

21— Charles L. South__ 

Utjh 

1— Abo Murdock 

2— J. W- Robinson, 


Politico 
_Dem, 


Dem, 

.Dcm, 


Repp 

_Dem- 

_Rep. 

_Dem, 

_Dem, 

Dcm^ 

__Dem, 

-Rep. 

_.-Rep- 

—Rep. 

__Rep* 

_Bern, 

_Dem. 


—Dem. 

Dcm* 

—Dem, 

Dem. 

Dem. 

,_Dem, 

—Dem. 

Dem. 


_Dem. 

„.Dem, 

_Dcm* 

_Dcm* 

_Dem* 


-Dem. 

.Dcm. 


JDem* 

.Dem* 

Jleni* 

.Dcm* 

.Dem* 

.Dem* 

..Dcm* 

Rcp* 


..Rep. 

.Rep- 

JDcm* 

.Dem* 


_Dcm. 

_^Dcm, 

_-Dem. 

_ Dom* 

Dcm* 


_Dcm* 

Dem, 

__Dem, 

_Dcm. 

„DeTn* 

_Detn. 

_Dein, 

_Dem* 

_Dem, 

_Dem* 

.__Dem. 

Dcm* 

_Dcm* 

_Dem. 

_Dctn* 


_ Dem* 
■ Dcm. 

_Dem. 

_„De[ii. 

_Dcm. 

^Dem. 


.Dcm. 

.Dem, 
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Vermont 

At large—Charles A. Plumlcy-Hep. 

Virginia 

1— Schuyler Otta Bland-Dem. 

2— Norman R* Hamilton.-Dem* 

3— Andrew J* Montague*-Dem. 

4— Patrick Henry Drewry-_Dem* 

6—Thomas G. Burch-..Dem* 

6— Clifton A* Woodriim--Dem. 

7— A* WUIia Robertson**-Dem, 

8— Howard W, Smith JJem* 

9— John W* Flannagan, Jr*-Dem. 

Washington 

1— Warren G. Magnuson- 

2— Monra4 C. Wallgrcn--- 

3— Martin F- Smith- Dem* 

4— Knuto Hill - Dem, 

6—Charles H. Lcayy- Dem, 

0—John M, Coffee.—-Dem. 

West Virginia 

1— Robert L. Ramsey-- 5™* 

2— Jennings Randolph ---- 

5— Andrew Ediniston - 

4_GeorKe W. Johnson-- Dcm* 

5— John Eee --' ■ " "" 

6- Joo L. Smith-Dem. 

Wisconsin 

1— ^Thomas E. Amlie-- 

2— Harry Sauthoff - h*. -—-.Prog* 

a—Gardner E* Withrow-Prog- 

4—Raymond J- Cannon-Dem. 

6—Thomiig O'Halley —-^em- 

6—Michael K. Reilly- —.Dem, 

7 —Gerald Boileau.- 

8— George J- Schneide r - - 

9— Merlin Hull — -—- 

10— Bernard J* Gehrmann-*-Prog. 

Wyoming 

At large—Paul R* Greever--Dem* 

Alaska 

(DefepaCe) 

A, J* Dimon<L-^ 

Hawaii 

iDclcgate) 

Samuel Wilder King--Rep* 


Philippine Islands 

(Rcaidcnf Com7ntasioncr> 

Quintin Paredea--Nationalist 

Puerhi Rico 

(ilcflidenf GommiMioTier) 

Santiago Iglcaiaa.^---Coalition 

♦ Died after election- 


The Oath of a President 

The Constitution directs that the 
President shall take the following oath; 
“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I 
will faithfully execute the office of Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, prcscrue, protect, 
and defend the Constilution of ihe 

United States/’ ^ tt rn r 

In place of ‘^protectW, H. Taft, 

when he took the oalhj'used the word 

“maintain”. 

George Washington, as President, 


took the following oath: “I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that 1 will support the 
Constitution of the United States/’ 


Apportionment of the House 

The following table shows the mem¬ 
bership of the House under the xeappor- 
tionment laws following each census and 
the average number of inhabitantB for 
each member; 


Censu* 

1790 __ 
1800 _ 
1310 _ 
1820 _ 
1830 _ 
1840 _ 
1860 _ 
1860 _ 
1870 — 
1880 _ 
1890 _ 
1900 „ 
1910 _ 
1930 _ 


Boutc Fop, pot 
MombeTs SlembtT 
_ 106 33,000 

_ 142 38,000 

_ ISO 36,000 

_ 2X3 40,000 

_ 242 47,700 

^ 232 70,880 

_ 287 93,428 

_ 243 127,881 

_ 293 131,426 

_ 382 151,911 

_ SB7 178,901 

„ 391 194.1S2 

_ 436 211,877 

„ 435 280,676 


The latest lav providing for reappor- 
tionment of the House of Representativea 
became effective March 4, 1931. It was 
based on the 1930 census* The total 
membership of tho House remained St 
435—the same as under the old law— 
but the number of representatives was 
reapportioned among tho various States 
in accordance with their relative changes 
in population. The House of the 73kl 
Congress, elected November, 1932, was 
the first apportioned under the new law* 
It 19 interesting to note the growth in 
membership of the House- The total 
tnembership of the House of the First 
Congress was 65, That number was hxed 
and the apportionment made among the 
13 original States by the Constitution 
(Art* I, Sec. 2,) It was based on esti¬ 
mated populations and provided one 
Representative for every 30,000 inhabi~ 
tants. 


Chief Justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court 

John Jay (N. Y.), 1789-1795. 

John Rutledge (S. C,), 1795. 

Oliver Ellsworth (Conn.), 1796-1800. 
John MorshaU (Va.), 1801-1835. 

Roger B. Taney (Md.), 1836-1864. 
Salmon P. Chase (Ohio), 1864-1873. 
Morrison R. Waite (Ohio), 1B74-1888* 
Melville W. Fuller (Dl.), 1888-1910. 
Edward D. White (La.), 1910-1921. 
William Howard Taft (Conn.), 1921- 
1930. 

Charles E. Hughes (N, Y.), 1930 . 
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Alphabetical Agencies 


CCC-^Civilian Conservation Corps.— 
Enrolls and employs personnel to carry 
00 conservation tasks in national forests# 

EHC— Emereency Housing Corpoia- 
tioiiH.-'Engages directly in slurn clcar- 
anco and erection of low-cost housing; 
assists public bodies and others in such 
projects. 

EHFA— Electric Home and Farm Au¬ 
thority-—Serves in connection with TVA 
in equipping Tennessee Valley lor dis¬ 
tribution of electricity. 

FCA— Farm Credit Administration.— 
Makes advances to agricultural pro¬ 
ducers and to agricultural credit cor¬ 
porations- 

FCC— Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission,—Regulates all interstate and 
foreign communications: radio, tele¬ 
graph, and telephone. (Supersedes Fed¬ 
eral Radio Commission-) 

FDIC— Federal Deposit Insurance Cor¬ 
poration,—Purchases, holds, and liqui¬ 
dates assets of national banks closed by 
Controller and insures up to $2,500 each 
deposit in member hanks of the Federal 
Resen'e System and non-member par¬ 
ticipating bonks. 

FERA— Federal Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministration. -- Cooperates with and 
makes grants to individual States for re¬ 
lief; administers Federal Civil Works 
and Surplus Relief Corporation- 

FHA—Federal Housing Administra¬ 
tion.—Administers housing renovation 
and modernization, mutual mortgage in¬ 
surance and national mortgage associa¬ 
tion features of National Housing Act. 

FHLBB— Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board.—Includes as members building 
and loan associations, savings banks, and 
mortgage institutions wliich Biihscribed 
for stock; loans are made for building. 

FPC*—Federal Power Commission.— 
Controls power sites on navigable waters 
and on public lands; regulates rates. 

FRB*—Federal Reserve Board-—De¬ 
termines discount rales charged by 
member banka, supervises transactions 
and open-market operations, makes ex¬ 
aminations of reserve banks- 

FTC^—Federal Trade Commission,— 
Brings ^ proceedings to prevent unfair 
competition, investigates business con¬ 
duct (except among banks and carriers) 
and anti-trust act violations. 

HOLC—Home Owners Loan Corpora¬ 


tion*—Designated to aid oivners of mort¬ 
gaged homes; exchanges its bonds for 
home mortgages of less than $14,000. 

ICC Interstate Commerce Commia- 
sion.—Regulates rales of common car¬ 
riers; charged with preparing railway 
consolidation plan; governs issuance of 
carriers’ securities- 

NLRB — National Labor Relations 
Board.—Deals with labor relations prob¬ 
lems, especially those concerning collec¬ 
tive bargaining, labor elections, and 
labor representation. (Supersedes Na¬ 
tional Labor Board.) 

NYA— National Youth Administra- 
lion.—Aims to provide greater educa¬ 
tional, industrial, and vocational oppor¬ 
tunities for young people. 

PWA —Public Works Administration, 
—Makes allotments from the $3,300,- 
000,000 fund authorized by Congress for 
public construction, conservation, and 
slum clearance projects. 

RA — Resettlement Administration.— 
Supenises rehabilitation and resettle¬ 
ment of poor families, particularly rural, 
from unproductive to productive areas. 

REA— Rural Electrification Adminis¬ 
tration.—Aims to promote and extend 
the use of electricity on fanns- 

RFC *—Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration.—Aids in financing agriculture, 
commerce, industry; facilitates exports 
by loans to banks, railroads, etc.; buys 
bank preferred stock. 

RRB—Railroad Retirement Board.— 
Will administer the Rail Retirement 
Act, which establishes a system of re¬ 
tirement annuities for railroad workers. 

SEC— Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission.—Exercises strict federal regu¬ 
lation and control over stock exchanges, 
brokers, etc. 

SSB —Social Security Board.-—Will ad¬ 
minister the Social Security Act in all 
its phases. 

SCS —Soil Conservation Service. 

TVA —Tennessee Valley Authority*— 
Controls development of Muscle Shoals 
and other ivaler power resources in Ten¬ 
nessee Valley and plans to develop re¬ 
gion as economic unit. 

WPA—Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion.—Administers work-Telief program. 


* In cifBtenco before March 3, 1953. 
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Naturalization and Citizenship 


The Btireaa of Naturalization of the 
Department of Lolior ie in charge of all 
matters concerning the naturnlizatioR of 
aliens. 

To be eligible for naturalization the 
alien must be white or of the African race 
and must have been laivfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent resi> 
dence. He must he 18 years of age or over 
and must reside within the jurisdiction of 
the court in which he desires to file his 
declaration. 

An alien wishing to become a United 
States citizen must file a Decloradan of 
Intention (often called “first paper*’) to 
that effect in the clerk’s office of a court 
having jurisdiction over him. The fee for 
the declaration is §2^0, 

Not less than two years nor more than 
seven years after he has filed his declora' 
tion, and after not less than five years' 
coixlinuDUs residence in the United 
States, the alien may file a Petition for 
Citizenship (“second paper”). 

He must have lived in the State or Ter¬ 
ritory at least one year continuous to the 
date of the petition and in the county at 
least ail months. He must have at least 
two citizens of the United States as wit¬ 
nesses of his continuous residence in the 
United States for five years, of his good 
moral character, attachment to the prin¬ 
ciples of the U. S. Constitution, and 
proper attitude toward the good order 
and happiness of the country. 

The applicant must sign his petition in 
his own handwriting and must be able to 
speak English unless physicdly unable 
to do so. The fee for petition is $5.00. A 
petition may not be beard until the 
expiration of at least ninety days after 
it is filed. If, at that time, the court finds 
that the petitioner is entitled to naturali¬ 
zation, the petitioner takes the oath of 
allegiance to the United States and is 
given the Certificate of Citizenship. 

In the petition for citizenship must he 
a statement that the petitioner is not a 
disbeliever in or opposed to organized 
government, or a member of or affiliated 
with any organization or body of persons 
teaching disbelief in or opposition to 
organized government; that he is not a 
polygamist or a believer in the practice 
of polygamy, and that he absolutely and 
forever renounces all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign country of which 
he may, at the time of filing such peti¬ 
tion, be a citizen or subject. 

Citizenship may he granted by the 
United States district courts, by the Su¬ 


preme Court of the Distiict of Colomhio, 
and by the state courts of original jaiis- 
diction in law or equity, or law and 
equity in which the amount in contro¬ 
versy is unlimited. 

Since Sept. 22, 1922, the citizenship 
status of a married woman has no longer 
followed that of her husband. A married 
woman may now become naturalized on 
her own account. No married woman 
whose husband is not eligible to natu¬ 
ralization, however, may be naturalized 
os long os she remains married to him. 
Women who are not eligible to citizen- 
ship ore not made eligible by the natu¬ 
ralization of their husbands. 

In March, 1931, Congress passed the 
Cable Bill, ending the forfeiture of citi¬ 
zenship hy.-marriage to an alien. The hill 
provided that “a woman ddzen of the 
United States shall not cease to he a citi¬ 
zen by reason of her marriage unless she 
makes a formal renunciation,” and^ per¬ 
mits women who have lost citizenship by 
marrying an ineligible alien to he natu¬ 
ralized. 

A bill granting women equal naturali¬ 
zation tights with men was passed in the 
73d session of Congress. The nfew law 
supplements the Cable Bill. It permits a 
mother to transmit her citizenship to 
children horn abroad of a foreign father. 
The law was a sequel to the Equal 
Nationality Treaty signed by the Unitetl 
States and other nations at the Pan- 
American Conference at Montevideo. 

Citizenship of Children 

All persons bom in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States. This is 
true even when the parents of such a per¬ 
son are racially ineligible for naturali¬ 
zation. 

A new act signed by President Roose¬ 
velt in May, 1934, provides that any child 
hereafter bom outside the limits and 
jurisdiction, of the United States, whose 
father or mother or both at the lime of 
the birth of such child is a citizen of the 
United States, shall bo declared to be a 
citizen of the United States provided 
that the citizen father or citizen mother, 
as the case may be, has resided in the 
United States previous to the birth of 
such child. 

In cases where one of the parents is an 
alien, the child, in order to claim rights 
of citizensWp, must come to the United 
Stales and reside therein for at least five 
years continuously immediately previous 
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lo Ilia eight eentli birthday, and must, 
within six months after his twenty-first 
birthday, take an oath of allegiance to 
the United States. 

A child bom outside the United States 
of alien parents may claim United States 
ciUzenship through the naturalization of 
or resumption oi American citizenship 
by the father or the rnother provided 
that 8uch naiurnlizfllioo or reauinpiion 
shall take place during the luinority of 
such child, and that the ciUzenship of 
such minor child shall begin flve years 
after the time the child begins to reside 
permanently in the United States4 


Immigration Quotas 


Although about 150,000 immigrants a 
year may enter this country under the 
quota provisions of the immigration law, 
only about 41^596 immigrants entered in 
the calendar year of 1936. Emigrant 
aliens leaving for permanent residence 
abroad numbered 30,511. 

The table shows the number of immi¬ 
grants who may be admitted annually 
from each European country (omitting 
those which arc allowed only the mini' 
mum quota of 100 each) under the new 
NaUonal Origins system, which went 
into effect July 1, 1929., as compared 
with the 1924 quota which was discarded 
June 30, 1929. 




Qifofa 


Nat,. 

D'ndcr 


OT~iotn3 


Countru 

Quota 

Law 

Austria ____ 

1.413 

785 

Bclgrlum 

1,301 

512 

CaecboalovTikia__ 

2,374 

3,073 

Denmark______ 

1,181 

2,789 

Estonia 

IIG 

124 

Finland 

GGO 

471 

Friincc? — 

S.OSG 

3,064 

Germany _ 

25.057 

61,227 

Gr( 2 Jit Drihiin and Northern 



Irnlunrl 

05,721 

34,007 


Greece________ n07 100 


Hungary __ KGO 

Irish Free State___ 2S,&G7 

Italy__ 5.S02 3,842 

Latvia --J__ 2:JG 132 

Lithunnui___ 3DG 314 


Ncthcrlanda ^ __ 


Norway , 

?^;n7 

Poland 


Potluf^nl _ 

tio 


Kumaniii .____29 D 

Itiisbia (European and 


Asiatic) ,_______ 2,704 


Snain_ 

262 

Sweden _ 

3,:]14 

Switzer land 

™,„. L707 

Turkey . 

22C 

Yugoslavia____ 

846 


IMS 

6,1G3 

5,92S 

G03 

C03 

2,243 

131 

9,GGL 

2.801 

LOO 

C71 


In general^ an immigrant is defined as 
any alien who comes from a forcigti 
country in ihc United Stales fur the 
purpose of pernianenl I'csideiice. 

A quota immigrant is an immigrant 


who is subject to the numerical restric¬ 
tions applicable to the country of his 
birth. Wien the annual number of immi¬ 
gration visas allotted to any particular 
country has been issued, all other appli¬ 
cants will bo refused immigration visas 
in that year* 

These quota restrictions do not apply 
to Conada, Newfoundland, Mexico, 
Haiti, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Pan¬ 
ama Canal Zone, or an independent coun¬ 
try of Central or South America. Japa¬ 
nese, Chinese, and other peoples of the 
yellow race are not eligible to citizen- 
ship in the United States and arc there¬ 
fore excluded. While these countries 
have the minimum quota of 100, immi¬ 
grants under that quota, with certain 
excepted classes, must bo of races eli¬ 
gible to citizenship. For instance, tlie 
eon of German parents bom in Japan 
would, if an immigrant to the United 
States, have to be charged to the quota 
for Japan. 


Qualifications for Voting 

The Constitution of the United States 
makes each State the judge of the quali¬ 
fications of its own voters. In all States, 
however, a person, in order to vole, must 
be a citizen (born or naturalized), twen¬ 
ty-one years of nge, and able to read or 
^vxite (preferably the U* S* Constitu¬ 
tion), or understand, at least, what ia 
read to him. New York and many other 
States have a literacy test for first voters. 
Felons, idiots, and lunatics are barred* 
Also, according lo the 15th and 19th 
Amcndmenls, no Slate can deny a citizen 
voting privileges because of race, color, 
previous condition of servitude, or sex. 

It J3 necessary to register in order to 
vole. In the cities, registration is usually 
required for each year of an election. 

Tliirty-two of the States require one 
year’s residence in the State. iVlabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina require two years. 
Idaho, Indiana, loiva, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, and Oregon require hut six 
months. Maine requires only three 
months. In all States except Michigan 
and Wisconsin the law requires at least 
thirty days’ residence in the county. 
Michigan allows twenty days, and Wis¬ 
consin ten days. 

Most of the Slates now have laws pro¬ 
viding for absentee voting* This makes it 
possible for a citizen who is to he away 
from his election district on election day 
to swear in his or her vote in advance. 

Uniled States soldiers and sailors do 
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not have the privilege of voting merely 
because they are stationed in a partic¬ 
ular State or county where voting is in. 
progress* As citizens, however^ they can 
vote in their home districts if they hap¬ 
pen to be there at the time of registra¬ 
tion and election. 

They may also vote by means of the 
*^abeentec ballot’^ if they are from States 
which permit the privilege of absentee 
voting* 


Recent Amendments to 

Twentieth Amendment 

The 60 -called “Lame Duck’’ Amend¬ 
ment was adopted by Congress March 2* 
1932* had been ratified by the nccesaary 
36 States by Jan* 23, 1933, and became 
effective Oct- 15, 1933- The text of the 
amendment foUowB: 

''Section 1. The terms of the President 
and Vic© President shall end at noon on 
the 20th day of January, and the terms of 
Senators and Representatives at noon on 
the 3d day of January, of the years in 
ivhicli such lenna would have ended if 
this article had not been ratified; and 
the terms of their successors shall then 
begin- 

*^Section2* The Congress shall assem¬ 
ble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d day 
of January, unless they shall by law ap¬ 
point a different day. 

‘*&ction 3. If, at the time fixed for the 
beginning of the term of the President, 
the President-elect shall have died, the 
Vice President-elect shall become Presi¬ 
dent* If a President shall not have been 
chosen before the time fixed for the be¬ 
ginning of his term, or if the President¬ 
elect shall have failed to qualify, then 
the Vice President-elect shall act aa 
President until a President shall have 
qualified; and the Congress^ may by 
law provide for tbe case wherein neither 
a president-elect nor a Vice President¬ 
elect shall have qualified, declaring who 
aboil then act as President, or the man¬ 
ner in wliich one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act ac¬ 
cordingly until a President or Vice Presi¬ 
dent shall have qualified. 

‘‘Section 4- The Congress may by law 
provide for the case of the death of any of 
the persons from whom the House of 
Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall have 
devolved upon them, and for the case of 
the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate may choose a Vice 


Ancestry of Presidents 

Dutch —Van Buren, T, E. Booscvelt, F. D. 
ItooBev^t. 

—Wiiahinfiton, J* Adama* Madi- 
6on, j. Q* Adams, W. H, Harmon, Tyl^jr, 
Taylor, FUlmore, Fierce, Lincoln, Johnaou, 
Grant, GarUdd* Cleveland, B. Harrifion, 
Taft, Harding, Goolidge* 

Welsh —Jefferson. 

Scotch —Monrocp Hayes* ScoUh-lrieh — 
Jackson, Folk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKin¬ 
ley, Witiion* 

Swiss —Hoover, 


the U. S. Constitution 

President ‘whenever tbe right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them.*' 

Twenty-first Amendment 

The Repeal Ameadment was passed hf 
Congress Feb. 20» 1935, was ratified by 
the necessary 36 States, and ‘went into 
effect Dec. 5, 1933. The amendment 
reads: 

**5ectionl. The Eighteenth Article of 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

“Section 2. The transportation or im- 
portation into any States Territory, or 
Possession of the United States for de* 
livery or use therein of intoxicating 
liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby projiibitcd,” 


Proposed Child Labor Amendment 

This amendment was passed by Con¬ 
gress in 1924, but it has not yet been 
ratified by the necessity 36 States. Those 
States which have ratified, together ‘with 
dal© of ratification, are as follows: Ari¬ 
zona (1925); Arkansas (1924); Cali¬ 
fornia (1925); Colorado (1931); Idaho 
(1935) ! Illinois (1933); Indiana 
(1935); Iowa (1933); Kansas (1937); 
Kentucky (1937) j Maine (1933); 
Michigan, (1933); Minnesota (1933); 
Montana (1927); Nevada (1937); New 
Hampshire (1933) ; New Mexico 
(1937) : New Jersey (1933); Nortli Da¬ 
kota (1933); Ohio (1933); Oklahoma 
(1933) ; Oregon (1933); Pennsylvania 
(1933); Utah (1935); Washington 
(1933): West Virginia (1933) ; Wiscon¬ 
sin (1925) ; Wyoming (1935), The pro¬ 
posed amendment reads: 

‘'SEC‘noN 1. The Consress shall have 
po'wer to ILmit, rexolate, and prohibit the 
labor of persona under eighteen yeara of age. 

“Sectioj; 2. The power of the acveral 
States is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of state laws shall he sus¬ 
pended to the extect necessary to give eucet 
to legislation enacted by the CongresB," 
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Governors of States 


The year followinK the name 

e3tT>irc in JUTi- 

^othSwiao noted. Numbers in 
pawntheaea indicate 

?o1-7n%"cVdfnt ■ for Progr^^^ 

Alabama-Bibh Graces. D. ( 

Ariiona—R. C. Stanford. D- ^ ia,™ 

Arkansas—Carl E. Bailey, D. T„qn 

California—Frank F. Mcrrlam. B. <4,9 
Colorado—Teller Ammons, D- (2) . . 

Connecticut—Wilbur L- Cross, D. (*■). 

Delawarf^E. C. McMullen. D. 

Florida—Fred P. Cone, D. (4), 
fiporttia—E. D, Bivera, D* (2) , 

Idaho—B. Worth Clark, D. (2). I'JM- 
Illinois—Hen^ Horner, D. (4) ,1941. 
Indiana—M. C. Townsend, D. < <>- 
Iowa—N. G. Kraachcl. D. (2), 19S9. 

Kansas-Walter A. Hujanan. P‘ <2\. 1939 
Kentucky—Albert B. Chandler, D. (4 . 1039. 
Louisiana—Richard W. Lecho, D. (4), 1 
Maine—Lewis O. ^rrows. IL (-), 1939. 
Maryland—Harry W. Nice, 

WaBsachusem—C. F. Hurle>\ 

Michigan—Frank Murphy, D. <21.1939. 
Minnesota-Elmer Benson F.^. (2), 1939. 
Mississippi—Hugh L. Whita, P’ 

Missouri—Lloyd C. Stark, D. (4), 1941. 
Montana—Roy B. Ayres, D. (4) , 1941. 
Nobrnsku-B. L. Cochran. D. (2) , 1939. 
Nevada—Richard Kinnan, D. (4), 1929. 

Now Hampshire—F, P. Murphy. R. t2J. 
1039. 

New Jetsoy-^Hurold G* HofTtniin, B. (3)i 
ID38. 

New Mexico—Clyde Tlngley* D- (2) . 

New York-—Herbert U, Lehnrani D. (2), 
1039j 

North Carolina—Clyde R- Hoeyi D- (<l)i 
1041. 


North Dnkottt—WlUiam A. Langer# Ind^ 
(2), 1930. 

Ohio—Martin Ij. Dnvey, D. (2), 1930, 
Oklahoma—E, W. Marlnnd, D, (4), 194L 
Oregon—-Charles H., Martin, D- (4), 1939* 
PennBylvania—George H* Earloi D- (4), 
1930, 

Rhode’I&Iand—Robert E. Quinn, D, (2). 
1039. 

South Cnrolinn— OHn D. Johnston, D- (4), 
1030, 

South Dnkotn—Leslie JenBcn, Rr (2), 11^33* 
TonncsBcc—Gordon Browning, D. <2>, 1930* 
Tcxas*“Jamc9 V- Allred, B. (2), 1D30. 

Utah—Henry H. Blood, D. (4), 1041™ 
Vermont—George D. Aiken, B. ^^ 
Virgmia—George C, Peery, D, (4), 
Washington—Clarence D. Martm* D, Hli* 

West Virginia—Homer A. Holt, D (4), 

Wiflconain^-P, E- La FoUcito, Prog, i 
1939* 

Wyoming—Lealio A, Miller* D- (4), 194L 

Territoties and Possessions 

Alaska—John W. Troy* D. (4)* 1041, 

Hawaii—Joseph B* Poindexter, (4)* 

Philippines—(American High Commiaaion- 
cr) Paul V* McNutL D, (indoflnite) * 
Puerto Rico—Major General Blanton Win- 
ship, D. (indefinite). 

Virgin Islands—Lawrence W. Cramer Cin¬ 
definite)- 

Canal Zone—Colonel Clarence S. Ridley (In¬ 
definite), 

American Samoa—Captain MacGtlHvray 

Milne (indefinite). 

Guam—Commnnder Benjamin V. McCand- 
lish Cindefinite). 


Aitiericsn and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 

As of September, 1937 

(A. or M. following the name indicates the diplomatic rank-.-tnifmasatlor or Minwtcr.} 


Country 

Albania— 
Argentina 

Austria- 

Belgium—— 
Bolivia__^— 
— 

Bulgaria 

Canada- -- 

Chile.^.__ 


Envoys from U, S, 

JIugh G. Grant, M 


Envoys to U. S. 

„..Faik Konitza, M. 

_Don Felipe A. Eapil, A. 

_ Etlgnr L G. Prochnik, M, 


Alexander W. Wedell, A.. 

Granville T, Emmet, M.„ ^ ^ - --- -, ^ a 

Hugh S Gibson, A __Count Robert van dcr btraten-Ponthoz^ A* 


China _ -__—— 

Colombia - ___—- 

Co^sta Rica--- 

Cuba ^ 

CscchosloYiikia— ^ 
Denmark- - 

Dominican Rcpublic- 
Ecundor. 

Egypt ^— 

El Salvador^ . _ 

Ejjtonia.. ____ 


Piniand- ^ „ 

France.... 
Germany . 
Great Britain 

Greece.. __ 

Guatemala 


_Robert G. Caldwell, 
„JelTen5on Cnfiery, A——^— 
^.Frederick A Sterling, M— 
_Norman Armour, M*— .— 

JIolTiTian Phtlipi A._.-- . 

^_Nelson T. Jobnaon, A. 


.Dr Dun Luia F. Guachalla, M. 
Osivnldo A run ha. A 
Dlmitn NaoumolL M 
_Sir Herbert Mnrler, M. 

Don Manuel Triicco, A. 

Dr, Chc-ngting T. Wang, A- 


William Dawson, M.„ ^ _._^.Don Miguel L, Puma re jo, M* 
William H. Hornibrook, M.„Don Rlcurdo C Beceho, M, 

J. Butler Wright, A,-„— . JDr, Petlro M. Fraga A. 

^Wilbur J. Carr, M.—. Vladimir Hurban, M 

.Vacant _ . ___ Otto Wadsted, M 

_Jl. Henry Nor web, M. _Don Andres Pajtoriza, &L 

.Antonio C. Gonzales, M. .. Capitnn CoI6n E- Alfaro, M. 

Mobamnied Amine \eusaef Bey, JH* 
Dr Don Hector D. Caatro, M. 
Chnrlea Kuualk, Acting Consul 
General in N. Y ui ehargo of 
LegfiUon 

__Ecro Jdrnefelt, Mr 
_ .tleorgCJi Bonnet, A. 


Dort Fiflh, M __ 

JFrunk P. Corrigan, M. 
-^-Arthur Bliss Lane, M.- 


.H. F. A. Schocnfeld, 
-William C Bullitt, A. _ 


\SGUiam E. Dodd, A* 


.Hans Heinrich DicckhofT, A, 


_ ■ IT lllLLkliJ ^^1- t^UU.XJ ^ A A-*: A ^ r - ^ m-i- m n. m m -m a ,— 

_Robert Worth Bingham, A...Sir Ronnld Lindsay, A 

_.Llnculn MaeVeaKh, M-- Dcmc-lrius Sicillanos, M. 

_John D. Erwin, &L_—___ _ Dr. Don Adrian Ueclnoti, M. 
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Country 

Honduma. 


Hungary- 

Iran (Persia) 
Iraq, 


Envoys from U< S* 

.John D- Erwin, , 

JTohn F., Montgomery, IL-John Pel^nyi, M 


Envoys to Up S- 

Don Julio Lozano, M* 


.Vacant- 


FcluI KnabeuBhue, Consul General 


-HoBseiii GbodSj Charge d^A&ires 


Irish Free State. 

Italy—- 

Japan- 
Latvia^ 

Liberia. 


J'obn Cudahy, M. 


-WlUiam PhiUIpa, 
Joseph C- Grew, A. 


Lithuania. 


___Arthur Btlss Lane, M*. 

,«„-_Leatcr A. Walton, 
_Owen J.. C, Norem— 


Luxemburg. 
Mexico. 


Netherlands. 


Nicaragua- 

Norway- 

Panam*i--- 


-Dave Hen non Morris, M.. 

-Josephus Daniels, A<- 

-George A. Gordon, M*- 

.Boax W. Long, JfL 


Michael MaeWhtte, M, 

*ulyio de Suvich, A- 
-HirosL Salto, 

-Alfred Bilmauis, M- 
.Vacant 

-Povilas Zadeikls, M* 

.Vacant 

J)r. Don Fran cisco C- NAjera, A- 
Jonkheer H- M, van. Haersma de With, M* 
Dr. Don Carlos B. Jarqufn, M. 


Paraguay 
Persia (see Iron) 
Peru- 


_ F lnr^nr^ff J, FTarrirnan, M. Wilhelm Munthe dc MorgeiistiGme, M, 

.^—George T* Summerlin, M-!_Dr, Don Augnsto S- Boyd, M- 

_Findley B. Howard, M,._Dr* Don Alfredo B, Codosj M* 

,, , .L aurence A, Stelnhardt, A.-.Don M* de Freyre y Santander, 


Poland— 
PortugaL 
Rumania. 
Siam-- 


Anthony D. Biddie, Jr-, A*_Gount Jeny Potocki, A- 
.Herbert Claiborne Pell, M-_Dr* Jooo Antonio dc BiancbJi 

JFranklin M.. Gunther, M,_Charles A, Davila, M- ^ 

.Vacant___ P hyjt AbhJbul Rajamaitri^ M. 


m. 


Spain—^ 

Sweden- 

Switzerland. 
Turkey... 


.Claude G, Rowers, A* 


Fred Morris Bearing, M- 
Xcland Harrison, M. . .. . 

John V. A. MacMurray, A* Jlehmet Miinlr Ertogiln, A, 


Dr- Don Fernando de loa Rios, A- 
AVollmar F, Bostrdm, M- 
JMarc Peter, M* 


Union of SouHi Africa 
Union of Soviet 
Socialist Ilcpubllcfl 
Uruguay...^ 
Venesucin... 
Yugo^layia. 


Xco J* Keena, M. 


Ralph V/lUiam Close, M- 


_Joseph E. Davica, 

_J^ollUB G* Lay, M*. 


A,. 


Alexander A- Troyanovsky, A* 


-Meredith NtchoLaon, M.. 
-Charles S- Wilson, 


J. Eichling, M- 

Dr- Don Diogcnca Escalante, M- 
.Conatantin Fotitch, M. 


U. S. Population by 



WhUi^ 

Alitl'inmn 

1,700,775 


204.37S 

ArkanRS*^ 

1.374.906 

Cali forum . 

5.040,247 

Colomdo -■ - 

9G1.117 

Cotm po ti ut. 

1.570,673 

Delnwfirp 

205.094 

Diatriet of Columbia 

363.914 

FlorfdTi 

1.036.205 

TMJ-i n 

1.830.974 

Idaho 

437.5G3 

TIlinrhiR 

7.2GG.3G1 

iTldlinTiFl 

3.110.130 


2,448,aS2 

Riitirar 

1.792.847 

Tf PTitllrk V 

2.388.364 

TiOiifsfinriA 

1,313.100 


705.183 


1.364.170 

M V r b ” t ** 

4.192.920 

^^Ichig^'*’ 

4,650,171 

Mi7nTf*^ntfi 

2.638.373 

IVlis'^iRRinnl . . ._ 

906.850 


3,393,887 

- - 

617.327 

Nf'l’i'rimlrn - - 

1,363.702 

Nf»vfidn ■ - 

B1.425 

Nf'iV TTamniRhlre 

404.350 

Nf‘w iTernpv' 

3,829.209 

New 

.231.765 

Nf*w Y'^rk - - 

_ 12,160,293 

NorMi CaroHnn. 

_ 2,234,918 

North Onkof n 

071,243 

Ohio 

0,331,130 

Oklnhomn 

_ 2,123,424 

G rpfj'n n 

937,029 

PpnnmL’lvnn in 

_ 0,192,003 

Rhofl#> lqln,rtd 

077.016 

South Cnrnfioft .. 

044,040 

^^outh Dakota_ - 

069.463 

Tenru^RPo 

^.138,019 

Tcxa?4 

4.2Sa,4nt 

XJtalL ... . _ 

_ 495,965 


Color and Race—1930 


Ncffro 

il/citean 

/ndiaa 

CAinrs© 

Jap- 

944,831 

C9 

465 

52 

26 

10,740 

114473 

43,720 

1,110 

870 

473,463 

409 

408 

261 

12 

31,045 

368,013 

19,212 

87,201 

97,466 

1L828 

67,676 

1,396 

233 

3,213 

29,SD4 

27 

102 

301 

lao 

32,G02 

24 

6 

28 

8 

132,063 

67 

40 

393 

73 

431,823 

1B5 

687 

200 

153 

1,071,125 

47 

43 

253 

32 

668 

1,278 

3,G33 

336 

i,42r 

328,972 

2S,90G 

469 

3,192 

5G-!i 

111,982 

9,642 

286 

279 

71 

17,380 

4,206 

660 

153 

19 

60,344 

19,160 

2,454 

60 

37 

226,040 

88 

22 

60 

9 

776,326 

4,552 

1.630 

422 

52 

1,096 


1,012 

116 

3 

276,379 

56 

60 

492 

3S 

62,365 

60 

874 

2,973 

201 

169,453 

13,336 

7,080 

1,081 

17G 

9,446 

3,G2G 

11,077 

624 

09 

1,009.718 

1.221 

1,453 

5G1 

1 

223,840 

4,9S9 

670 

D31 

94 

1,260 

2,571 

14,708 

486 

753 

13,762 

6,321 

3.256 

194 

G74 

610 

3,ODO 

4,871 

4S3 

608 

790 

1 

61 

84 

,—- 

208,828 

2,850 

451 

60,340 

213 

2S,941 

L7B3 

133 

459 

249 

412,814 

2,SO 3 

6,973 

0,665 

2,930 

918,647 

10 

16.670 

08 

17 

877 

60S 

8,387 

103 

91 

300,304 

172,195 

4,037 

7,364 

435 

92,726 

1,426 

200 

187 

104 

2,234 

1.668 

4.776 

2,075 

4.96S 

431,267 

3.40B 

623 

2,567 

293 

9,D13 

10 

315 

197 

IT 

793,001 

64G 

0 

810 

950 

2E832 

41 

70 

15 
19 

477,640 

26 

161 

70 

ll 

854,904 

GB3,GE1 

1,001 

703 

619 

1,10S 

4,012 

2.860 

342 

3,269 
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Waahinston— 

■West VlTBinin. 
WlsconBin—— 
Wyoming—— 


Wftiic 

358,0G6 
1,770^406 
1.621,009 
1.013,934 
2.013,853 
214,007 


Negro 

COS 

060,166 

C.S40 

114.893 

10.730 

1.260 


Afczican 

1 

30 

662 

267 

2,306 

7,174 


fneftan Chinese 


30 

779 

11,203 

18 

11.543 

1,846 


34 

203 

2.105 

86 

303 

130 


Jap, 

1 

43 

17,837 

9 

24 

1,026 


_108,804,207 11,891.143 1,422,633 332,307 74,964 138,834 


nilpin.., Hma-S. 3430, Korpanp. 1.800, .1, .liar., 

7R0, Total. 60,978. __ 


State 

A 1 ■* 1% A liVi n —^—— 

Jielite Foreign Horn 
JThite 

1.686.066 lE.nO 

AJKiJurLiu—- 

A v-Twnnfl —- 

248,787 

10,173 


1,364.733 

ArJfcDlTlliUlJ.--— 

O *» 11 frtien 1 rt --“ 

4.230.213 

810,034 

lyluuor " 

--- 

875,711 

86,406 

382,871 

16,836 

29,932 

69,067 

13,917 

30,454 

1,218,163 

136,134 

C onnect Jell “——■ 

Ddaware-——— 

Diatrltt of Columbia— 

TTIriTtHrL --—^ 

1,103.802 

186.809 

323,982 

076,148 

--*-"■■■r 

1.823,057 

T(1iihr> - 

407.108 

TllinritB - 

6,048,203 


2,981.002 


2,282,647 

106|73E 


1,723,131 

69,716 
21,840 

Tf^w+ilf'Vv — 

2,866,624 

T.miinfn.Tin -- 

1,283,260 

34,910 


694,816 

100,368 

M aryland-,^-^-- 

1,269,077 

3,133.290 

96,003 

1,064,636 

M ich IE ---— 

Minoeaota^- 

"M iaaindi riTii - 

3,809,903 

2,160,679 

989,807 

840.2GS 

388,294 

7,049 

MiEifiouri ___— 

3,249,497 

149,390 

TVfnntjinf' -- 

444,366 

72,961 

Nebrosku-^-- 

1,238,366 

116,346 


Wativr Forri/^n Barn 


Static 

M' iTTj n rT n __ _ 

fThite 

69,160 

VThitc 

12,276 

HftTTTnflhlT^ 

381,690 

62.660 


2,084,767 

844,442 

M'pTirr? — 

323,968 

7.797 

New York, _ ____ 

8,063,744 

3;19L&46 

North Carolina. — 

2,226,160 

0J88 

Nnrhh Dakota . . 

666,096 

106,148 


6.686,035 

644,151 

Dklfthomn_ 

2,096,671 

26,753 

nr#*cen.n —- 

831,664 

105,476 

Ppnnnvlvania _ _ 

7,969,661 

1,233,061 

Rhode Island—-- 

^niith CnrolInQ 

606,302 

038,774 

170,714 

S,2G6 

Dnkotn- 

603,806 

66,643 


2,126,663 

13,066 

'TATtin __ _ - 

4,186,096 

00,396 

Utah 

462.183 

43,772 

i-i MTi n n ^ 

316,901 

43,061 

If ^ w B iL ■ 1 ® 

T/i’piri nia. 

1,746.685 

23,820 

TV nh i Ti M* on 

1.276,843 

.1,662,414 

244,266 

Wc3t Virjriiiin.. - —■ 

61,620 

TViqrrpimtn • -■ 

2,627,646 

336,213 

Wernminff - 

194,409 

19,668 

United States ^ 

.96,497,800 

13.366,407 


Largest Cities in the United States 


Ciiv 

New York 
ChicBffo 


Philadelphia 
Detroit ^— 
Lo3 Angelo 
Cleveland _ 
St- LouIh ^ 
Oaltirnorc 
Boston 


C, 


Pittsburgh- 

San Francisco 
Milwaukee _— 
BuJTolo . — 
Washington. D* 

Minncnpolia - 

New Orleans ___ 

Cincinnati , 

Newark, N. J. — 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Seattle — 

Indianapoliu _ 

Rochester _-— 

Jersey City __ 

Louisville . _^ 

Portland. OrcfiCrn 

Ho os ton __ 

Toledo _ ____ 

Columbus , 

Denver__ 

OiiUlund___ 

St, Paul .. 

Atlanta____ 

Dallas ______ 

Birmingham 

Akron ■ . _ 

Memphis _____ 


1930 

6,D30,4-iG 
3,376.438 
1.960,061 
1.563,062 
1,238,043 
900,420 
021,060 
804,874 
7filJ3S 
CC9.S17 
634,304 
678-249 
S7 3,ft7G 
4S6pSG0 
464,356 
458,702 

ilbUlGO 
442.337 
309,746 
366,583 
3G4,1G1 
. 328,132 

316,715 
, 307.74 5 

301,816 
202,362 
.. 200,718 

™ 290.664 

. 2S7,8Gl 

.. 284,003 

271,606 
, 270,366 

_ 260,475 

„ 260,673 

... 266.040 

263,113 


1920 

6,620,048 

2,701,705 

1,823.779 
903,678 
576,673 
790.841 
772.807 
733,826 
748,060 
688,343 
506,076 
467,147 
500,776 
437,571 
380,532 
0B7,2Pi 
401,247 
41 1,524 
324,410 
316.312 
311,104 
296,750 
208,103 
234.891 
268,268 
138,270 
243,161 
237,031 
256.401 
216.261 
234.608 
200,616 
16H.976 
178,806 
208,435 
162,351 


Ciiji 

Providence . 
San Antonio 
Omaha .—— 
Syracuse ,— 
Dayton — 


Worcester — 

Oklahoma City — 
Richmond 
Yonngstown 


Grand Rapids 
Hartford ^ 

Fort Worth --—^ 

New Haven — 

Flint --■ 

Nashville 
Springfield, Mass* 

San Diego -- 

Bridgeport -- 

Scranton ^ 

Dcs Moinea 
Long Beach 

Tulsa -- 

Salt Lake City - 
Paterson 

Y^uikeni- 

Norfolk 
Jacksonville _ 

Albany - 

Trentun 
Kanrtaa City, 
Chattanooga 
Camden .. 

Eric.— _.... 

Spokane_ 

Fnll River _ 

Fort Way no 


Kan Ba!3 


1350 

262,081 
231,512 
214.O0G 
209,32a 
200,582 
106.311 
186,380 
102,020 
170,002 
168,602 
IG.1,072 
1C3.447 
162,666 
166,402 
163,866 
IIO.OOO 
147,005 
146.716 
143,433 
142,560 
142,032 
141,260 
140.267 

133.613 
134,046 
125.710 
129,640 
127,112 
123,356 
121,857 
119,793 
118,700 
116.967 

116.614 
116,27 4 
114,046 


IDSO 
237,696 
16I,;179 
191,601 
171,717 
162,669 
179.764 
91,296 
171,667 
132.368 
137,634 
135.036 
106.402 
162.637 
91,699 
118,342 
129,014 
74,683 
143,655 
137,73.1 
126,468 
66.603 
72,075 
118,110 
136,876 
100,17R 
116,777 
91,668 
113,344 
119,289 
101,177 
67,896 
116.309 
03,372 
104,437 
120,486 
86.649 
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CitV 

Blisabeth — - -- 

CsunbrldgQ -- 

New Bedford-- 

Reading —--- 

Wichita -- 

Hiami -- 

Tacoma -- 

Wilmlngtonp Delawara, 

KnoxvUle —-— 

Peoria -- 

Gaoton —- 


I9S0 

114>5Bd 

113,648 

112.697 
111,171 
ni.no 

110,637 

106.817 

106.697 
106.802 
104,909 
104,906 


19S0 

96,783 

109,604 

121,217 

107,784 

72,217 

29,671 

06,906 

110,163 

77,818 

76,121 

87,091 

City 

Bouth Benfl 

IDSO 

104,193 

tsio 

70,983 

SamervUlCf Mass- — 
F,i Pnen 

103,008 

102,421 

98,091 

77,560 

Lynn 

102^320 

99,148 

Kvnuflville 

102,249 

85,264 


101,740 

101,463 

94,166 

Duluth 

98,917 

Tftinpifi- 

101,101 

61,608 

Cnrv - 

100,426 

66,878 

X/Owell 

100,234 




The Panama Canal 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake 
type canal. Its general direction h from 
northwest to southeast, and noU as is 
generally believed^ directly east and west 
EcroBs the Isthmus. There are 22 angles 
in the whole Canal, The enure length of 
the Canal from deep water in the Atlan¬ 
tic to deep water in the Pacific is about 
50 miles* Its length from shore line to 
shore line is about 40 miles. 

The minimum bottom width of the 
Canal is 300 feet, thou^ the channel 
through Gatun Lake is from 500 to 1,000 
feet in width. The locks are 110 feet wide, 
have a usable length of 1,000 feet, and 
are about 70 feet deep. The Canal is 42 
feet deep in the Atlantic seaJevd sec¬ 
tion, from 45 to 85 feet deep at mean 
tide in the Pacific sea-level section. Until 
the building of the iVonTitmdte and the 
Quten Mary the Canal vms large enough 
to accommodate any ship afloat. It ran 
handle at the present time about 48 ships 
a day, or about 17,000 a year. The average 
time required for a ship to pass through 
the Canal is about eight hours* 

The operation and maintenance of the 
Canal and the government of the Canal 
Zone ia in charge of an organiMlion 
known as The Panama Canali with au¬ 
thority vested in a Governor as head. 
This organization is on independent es¬ 
tablishment in the government scTvi^ 
directly under the President of the 
United States, though in actual practice 
the Secretary of War represents the 
President in the administration of Camd 
affairs. 

Traffic and Tolls 

The number of ships using the Canal 
and the annual income from tolls have 
been approximately the same for each of 
the last ten years. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1937, 5.337 toll-paying 
ships us^^d the Canal, and receipts from 
tolls amounted to $23,102,137,12, 

The method for figuring tolls is rather 
complicated, since two separate systems 
of measuring must be taken into account 
—the Panama Canal rules and tlio 


United States rules- According to the 
Panama Canal rales of measurement, 
tolls are figured at rates of $1,20 per net 
ton for vessels carrying cargo and 72 
cents per ton for vessds in^ ballast 
(carrying no cargo). After a ship^a tolls 
have been figured on this basis, the rate 
must then be adjusted to the United 
States rules, which say that the tolls 
shall not be more than $1,25 reg¬ 
istered ton, nor less than 75 c^s- (This 
dual basis of measurement is complex 
and unsatisfactory and the Canal admin- 
islration has repeatedly recommended 
the adoption of the single Panama Canal 
basis.) 

The following ships are exempt from 
paying tolls to transit the Canal; v^scls 
in direct service of the governments of 
the United States, Panama, and Colom* 
bia (especially veasela of their armies 
and navies but including, also, merchant 
vessels chartered by these govemmenis), 
and vessels going through the Canal 
solely for repairs at the Balboa shops. 
Commercial vessels of the United States 
and all other ships, regardless of nation' 
olity, must pay tolls according to the 
same rate* 

History 

The first attempt to build a canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama was under¬ 
taken by a French company under Fc^rdh 
nand de Lesseps, builder of the Suez 
Canal. This company finally went bank¬ 
rupt and was succeeded by another 
P'r^ncli company under which the finan¬ 
cial difficulties continued. There were 
also heavy losses among employees from 
tropical fevers due to lack of proper 
salutation precautions. When the united 
States threatened to build a rival canal 
across Nicaragua, the French company, 
in view of llieir troubles, agreed to seU 
out their property rights in the Panama 
Canal to the United States for forty 
million dollars. Theodore Roosevelt was 
then President. 

In February, 1904, the newly created 
Republic of Panama granted by treaty 
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to the United Stntcfs the Canal Zone, a 
atrip of land extending five miles on 
either aide of the Canal {exclusive of the 
cities of Colon and Panama at cither 
end). For compensation the Uniled. 
States paid Panama and 

agreed to an annual payment o£ S250,000 
every year after the ninth year. Tiiis was 
to be paid in gold dollars of the standard 
of 1904, In 1934, Panama refused to ac¬ 
cept payment from the United States in 
devalued dollars* In March, 1936, a new 
treaty was signed. The United Slates 
agreed to pay to Panama annually the 
sum of 430,000 balboas, the currency of 
Panama* This amounts to S7*500 more 
than the $250,000 in United Slates dol¬ 
lars of the standard of 1904* The pay¬ 
ments are to be made from February* 
1934, when the first United States check 


was rejected. In a few years this differ^ 
ence will more than absorb the interest 
accrued during the two years, (In addi¬ 
tion, the United States paid $25,000,000 
to Colombia since that country had ohgi- 
nally owned Panama,) 

American occupation of the Canal 
Zone began on May 4, 1904, A barge 
service ihrough the Canal was opened 
May 15, 1914, to relieve traffic on the 
Panama Railroad, Early in August, the 
Bteamship Cristobal made a test trip, 
passing through in both directions. On 
August 15, the Canal was officially 
opened to the commerce of the world. 
The first trip was made by the Panama 
Railroad steamship Ancon* The first 
naval vessel to use the Canal was the 
Peruvian torpedo boat Tcnient^ Rodri¬ 
guez on Aug* 18, 1914. 


National Parks 

Tlie National Parks are administered by the National Park Service of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Inlerior. The director of the National Parks is Arno B* Cammerer. 

The Parke have benefited from the programs of the Federal Emergency Adminis¬ 
tration oE Public Works and the Emergency Conservation Work. Many of the camps 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps are located in or near the Parks, The C* C. C* 
boys have been occupied with reforesting, building trails, and making the Parks more 
accessible to the public* 


Name 

Year 

Created 

Area in 
Square 
Miles 


AbriihaTn Lincoln* 

1916 

0.17 

Kentucky 

Acadia (formerly Lafayette) 

1D19 

21.84 

Maine 

Tlry^ft fTimynn 

1928 

56. OC 

Utah 

rnrTahfid rfiv^rnfl . . .. 

103D 

16.D6 

New Mexico 

Crater Lake . . 

1902 

250.62 

Oregon 

Fort McHenrv* _ 

1926 

.07 

Muryland 

CoTi<»ral 

1800 

3.90 

California 

ninrier 

1910 

l,B33.li3 

Montana 

Dmnd Cnnyon 

1919 

1*000.08 

Arizona 

Grand Tpton.. . .. _ 

1929 

160 OO 

Wyoming 

Groat f>moky Mniinliniria.-. . 

1930 

6 12.01 

Tonnosgec and North Carolina 

Hnwnii 

1916 

2J5,00 

Hawaiian lalanda 

Hot RprifipR 

1321 

L63 

Arknngaa 

Lafiflcn Voirnnio ... 

1916 

IG3.32 

California 

Mammoth Cave._ __ 

19.T6 

44.66 

Kentucky 

Mran Vordp 

1906 

80.21 

Colorado 

Mount MrKinlny 

1917 

3*030.46 

Alaska 

Mount Hanior . . .. 

1899 

377.78 

Washinffton 

Platt_ . . 

1902 

1.63 

Oklahoma 

Rocky Mountain. 

inin 

406.33 

Colorado 

Seqilnin 

IROfJ 

cot.no 

California 

Shnnanflonh 

lO.'ifi 

276,42 

Virginia 

South Dakota 

W^nrl f'nvo 

100,1 

13.47 

Ynllnwfiljino . , , 

1R7^ 

3*437.88 

1,170.16 

M8..2G 

Wyominj?, Montana, Idaho 
California 

Yo::eniite _ 

1 son 

Zion_ _ 

_ 1010 

Utah 


In addition to the above, four National Parks, the Big Bend (1935), located in 
Texas, llic Everglades (1934), in Florida, the Isle Royal (1931), in Michigan, the 
Richmond National Batllcficld (1936), in Virginia, have been auLliorized by Acts of 
Congress. In authorizing the cslablislinient of these projerts. Congress provided that 
the necessary lands must be conveyed lo the United States free of cost* The States 
concemed have not conveyed the lands to the Federal Government* 


P-* Natloniil Park Service from the War Department, Now listed as Nationol 

r'-trka but writ probably, at some future dale, be cluaaed as NalLonal Hisitorical Parka, 
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The War Debts 


Thero has been no fresh approach to 
the settlement of the war debts during 
the past year, France expreseed a de¬ 
sire to recognize the indebtedness in 
some practical way os soon as condi¬ 
tions would permit- Great Britain ‘‘will 
be willing to reopen discussions on the 
Bubfect whenever circumstances are 
such os to warrant the hope that a satis¬ 
factory result may be reached.” 

Finland alone made her semi-annual 
payment—$163,Ut3* Twelve other na¬ 
tions sent default notes on the payment 
date, June 15, 1937* 

The United Slates and Great Britain 
were the great money lenders of the 
World War; they practically financed 
the Allied cause* The United States also 
lent huge sums to Great Britain as well 
as to the other Allied nations. 

In 1922, Congress created the United 
Slates Debt Funding Commission to ar¬ 
range with those nations for settlement 
of their debts to this countiy. In all, 
15 debt-funding agreements were made, 
amounting to a total of nearly $11,600,- 
OOOpOOO, Even that huge total was far 
less than had been advanced by the 
Uniled States- The amount fixed for 
each notion was based on its capacity 
to pay* 

In 1931, when, as a result of the world¬ 
wide business depression, Germany was 
on the verge of a financial crash and 


other naiions were hard pressed finan¬ 
cially, President Hoover propoeed a one- 
year Tnoratoriutn on both (^rmany^s 
reparation payments and the Allied na¬ 
tions* war debt paymenls- 

At the end of the moratorium (June 
30, 1932) many of the smaller European 
countries served notice of the postpone¬ 
ment of further payment on their war 
debts. When the next installment was 
due, on Dec* 15, 1932^ only sLt nations 
paid in full the amount due- 

In 1933 Finland was the only country 
owing war debts to the United States 
which paid her instalhneats in fuU. All 
the other countries either defaulted en¬ 
tirely on their instoUments^ or made 
greatly reduced “token” payments. 

By the time the June 15, 1934, pay¬ 
ments were due, the debt situation was 
complicated by the Johnson bill which 
forbade the purchase or sale of securities 
of foreign countries or the extension of 
credit to those countries which failed to 
meet any part of their war debt obliga¬ 
tions* 

Since this ruled out even "token” 
payments. Great Britain and the other 
countries which previously made "token” 
payments, defaulted completely. Finland 
is the only European war debtor of the 
Uniled States which has condimed to 
make full payments on its installments* 


Payments Due United States 

The total indebtedness to the United States as of January 15, 1937, of the 15 
nations which have funding agreements with the United States is ns follows: 


Total 

IndchtcdneuB 


Payments Due 


Default 


Country 

AnRtrin 

Januaru IS, J3ST 
$ 23.876,680.13 

Juno 15 

Payments postponed 

Previous 

TtHfilTm; 

ia2.nj2,^fi9.2a 

$ 0,242,463,88 

$ 

47,416,177.16 

r’.TW'koBl^vTikfn 

. . 166,676,380.33 

1,682,812.79 


12,949,776.29 

Rntfiinfn 

10,560*959.03 

322,860.32 


3,393,687 03 


A;44ft.9fi2.fi9 

163,143.00 


Nona 

Fr^ine^* 

. 4,081*227,249.62 

86,312,620.02 


347,393,330.07 

Great Britain 

_ 6,107,4.16,080.97 

88,670,766.06 


786,144,836.93 


_ 33..(I02,848.34 

Partial payments 

made 

379.023.00 

Hnng-Ary 

.. 2,267,826.71 

37,410.00 


Italy 

. 2,017.013,118.74 

16,341,893.33 


66,636,670.40 

LntviA 

_ ' 8.054:aoa.4(l 

134,833.26 


1,284,201.06 

Ijtfhtinnfn 

7.207.793.02 

167.831.93 


1,064,229.93 

Poland 

24.1,780.002-29 

4,039,039,71 


42,134,067.07 

Itumnnin _ ___ ___ 

63,049,966.15 

1,849,750 08 


ti*5>£l*2G0.66 

YuEQ*?1m?irL 

61.626.000.00 

378,000 00 


1,500,000.00 

Total . 

812,576,680.064.73 

5206,318,704.01 

81,314,821,109.00 


Note: While the United States made war loans to Itussia ns well as to tho above countries, 
there was never any debt-fiindlns agreement with Russia, since the ^vict wvcnim^t re- 
fused to make arranffcmenta for payment on tlie ErDunds that the debt had been contracts 
by tho Czarist reffimo and that Soviet Rua^fa was therefore in 
debts. The amount of the Rusainn debt, aa of Jonuoty, 1937, waa ¥3Gb,ll-,040.91. 

Scrbia*o debt of $10*600,000 boa been assumed by YuEoalovia, who m defanit* There 
in no Armenian Rovernment to pay the $12,000*000 borrowed by Armenia. 
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Government Receipts and 
Expenditures 

Total 
O^dintiry 
Reeeipi-s 


Tear 

(Fiaeal) 

11E9-91_® 

1800 - 

1810 -- 

1820 -^ 

1830 -- 

18‘10 - 

IBEO- 

18B6- 

1860 - 

1806 -- 

IS’FO- 

I860 -— 

18D0 -- 

IDOO- 

10 OB- 

1910- 

1916- 

IDZO- 

1026 .- 

1926 - 

1027 - 

1928 - 

1929 - 

1930 -— 

1031 - 

1032 - 

1033 - 

1934 ___ 

1936 _ 


4,409,961 $ 

10.846.740 
9,334,214 
17.840.670 
24,844.117 
19.480,116 
43.692,880 
66,360,576 
66,054,600 
322,031,168 
396,060.834 
333.626,601 
403,080,983 
667.240,862 
644.606,769 
676,611,716 
697,910,527 
6,704,414.438 
3,780,148.664 
3,962.765.600 
4.129,394,441 
4,042,000,000 
4.033.000,000 
4,178,000,000 
3,317,000,000 
2,121,000,000 
2,238,000,000 
3.116,000,000* 
3.800,000.000 
4,107,812,362 
6,294,000,000 


Total 

OrdinaTy 

Exjicnacs 

3,097,462 

10,813,971 

8.474,763 

16,286,635 

16,142,108 

24,314,518 

40,948,383 

68,630,603 

63.200,876 

1,296,099,290 

293,667,006 

204,847,637 

297,736,487 

487,713.792 

663,360,094 

659,706,391 

731,399,769 

6.141,746.240 

3,620,643.446 

3.634,987,873 

3,493,693,619 

3.644,000,000 

3,843,000,000 

3,094,000.000 

4,220,000,000 

6,006,000,000 

4,029.000,000 

7,106,000,000 

7,376.000,000 

8.836,242,253 

8,001,000,000 


1936 - 

1937 - 


* Theac figures do not include two billion 
dollars increase rcsultine from reduction in 
wcisht of Bold dolliir Dittd croditcd to tno 
Stabilization Fund. 


Public Debt of the United States 

The total gross debt at the end of the 
fiscal year June 30, 1937, was 336,425,'^ 
000,000 as compared with $33,750,000,- 
000 in 1936, The debt this year reached 
the highest point in our history. The 
previous high point was reached in 1919 
when the public debt was $26,000,000,- 
000. The net deficit for the fiscal year 
was $2,707,000,000. 

To offset the gross debt, the Treasury 
owns $1,000,000,000 in gold against 
which no notes have been issued, and 
$3,889,000,000 in loans and olhe^r in¬ 
vestments. The Treasury does not count 
the $11,000,000,000 owed ijy foreign na¬ 
tions among recoverable assets. Another 
important asset of the Government is the 
sinking fund of approximately $1,200,- 
000,000 which will ultimately be used to 
retire a part of the public debt. 

During the year, the Treasury col¬ 
lected 85,294,000,000, the second largest 
annual sum ever collected. In 1920, the 
total TcceipU were $6,704,414,438. 

The cxpertdiiurcs for the year were 
88 ,001,000,000, or $^176,000,000 less than 
in the previous year* Actually the Treas¬ 
ury spent 8635,000,000 more for general, 


recovery, and relief activities than in the 
fiscal year 1936. Offsetting this in part 
were decreases of $100,000,000 in C. C. C. 
expenses, $44,000,000 in the postal defi¬ 
ciency, and $10,000,000 on account of 
the A. A, A* program- The soldiers' 
bonus, an item of $1,216,000,000 was 
paid in 1936, which explains the de- 
crease in the grand total of expenses for 
1937. 


Expansion of the United States 


Territory 

Fear 

Added 

Square 

Miles 

Cost (in 
mUlion 
dollars) 

OriB'inal territory (13 

StatM and North¬ 
west Territory)— 
Louisiana purchaae_^1803 
Snnnfqh PPSqioTl ISID 

892,135 

827,087 

13,435 

IS 

Florirln .. . — . 

1819 

68.666 

5 1 

TrTfifi 

^.1845 

3S94G6 



1846 

S8G,B41 


T^Tpiriran 

1848 

629,189 

15 

Gadsden purchase.— 
Alaska _ 

1863 

1867 

29,670 

690,884 

10 

7 

Hawaiian Islands. 

. 1898 

6,449 

4 3 

Puerto Rt'^o 

.1899 

3,435 

3 

Gnam 

a809 

210 

3 

Philippine Islands^ 

A mriiFif’ii'n SflUnOP- 

.1899 

.^900 

114,400 

77 

20 4 

r^nnfil ZoTH* ■ -- 

1904 

627 

10 5 

Virgin iBlands-— 

1917 

132 

25 


^ Five rnlllion ptiffl in satisfaction of 
claims of United States va. Spain. 

2 Public debt of Hawaii to this amount 
was assumed by the United States, 

3 Included in purchoso price of Philip- 

1 

^ ^Later $100,000 ndditionol paid for out¬ 
lying islands of the Phillppi^ncs. 

^ This secures from the Republic^of Pan¬ 
ama a perpetual right of occupation, use, 
and contrul over a zone of land ten miles m 
width; $2B,000,000 was later paid Colombia 
for l 03 B of territorial aovereiButy over Pan¬ 
ama and the Canal Zone* 


The Federal Reserve System 

By means of the Federal R^erve Sys¬ 
tem, banks tliroughout the United Stales 
arc linked together under the super- 
vision of the Federal Government. 

The System was created by the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Act, which was passed by 
Concress and signed by President 
Bon in December, 1913. Under that la^v' 
the United States is divided into iwlvc 
Federal Reserve Districts, ivitli a Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Bank in the central city of 
each District, The cities having Federal 
Reserve Banks are ns follows: Boston, 
New York, Pliilndclphiu, Cleveland, 
Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Loins, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, anti 
San Francisco, 

All national banks must belong to the 
Federal Keserv'c Sysleni, and stale banks 
are invited to join, Each Federal Reserve 
Bank is owned by the member banks in 
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its District. Each member bank must 
own stock in the Federal Reserve Bank 
to an amount equal to 6 per cent of its 
capital and suiplus. 

The Federal Reserve Banks do not do 
business with the poblic; their trans¬ 
actions are only with banks and with the 
Government. They hold the reserves of 
the member banks, lend money to the 
member banks, issue paper money in the 
form of Federal Reserve notes, act as 
agents for the Government in its finan¬ 
cial transactions, and perform many 
other services for both the member 
banka and the Government. 

Under the new Banking Bill passed by 
the 74th Congress, the Federal Reserve 
Board, which bos always been at the 
head of the Federal Reserve System, was 
replaced Feb. 1, 1936, by a Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The members of the new Board are: 
Marriner S. Eccles, of Utah, chairman; 
Ronald Ransom, of Georgia, vice chair¬ 
man; Joseph A. Broderick, of New 
York; M. S. Szymezak, of Illinois; John 
K. McKee, of Ohio; Chester C. Davis, 
of Maryland, They were appointed for a 
term of 14 years. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur¬ 
rency, who have always been ei-ofEcio 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
are not memheis of the new Board. 

Heads of the twdve Federal Reserve 
Banks are now known as '^president” in¬ 
stead of “governor”, and are chosen for 
five-year terms, subj’ecl to the approval 
of the Reserve Board. 


American Federation of Labor 

President —Willintn Grrtn* 

ereto-ry—Frank Morrison, ^ 

Vice Presidents (in order of rank)—Fmnk 
Duffy, T. A. Rickertp Matbew WoU, Jota 
Coefldd, Arthur 0. Whartoiir Joseph K. 
Weber. G. M- Bu^nlazet, Georco M. Har¬ 
rison, Daniel J. Tobin^ Har^ C. 

Edward J. Gainor, W. D- Mahoi^ Feluc 
H. Knight, Geow E. Browiii Edward 
Flore. 

Committee for Industrial 
Organisation 

In November, 1935, John L. Lewis 
resigned from tho executive council oi 
the American Federation of Labor to 
form the Committee for Industnal Or¬ 
ganization. The purpose of this Com*- 
miltee was to bring all imorganized 
workerB into industrial unions* regard¬ 
less of skill or lack of it- ^ It favored 
having all workers in an industry in¬ 
cluded in one organizaiioTL Industrial 
union advocates contend this typo of or¬ 


ganization would do away with inter- 
union disputes. Previous to this time, 
labor had been organized largely into 
croft unions. Because of this difference 
in policy of organization, a split in the 
American Federation of Labor is threat¬ 
ened. Fifteen unions adliGTing to the 
C. I. 0. have been suspended. 

Leaders in the C, L O. are: 

John L, Lewis, president of United Mine 
Workeim of Ainerica and chairman G* I. O. 
Charlea P- Howard, preeident of Typo- 
eraphical Union and eecretary of 0, L O- 
John Brophy, exeentiva director of 0. L O. 
FMUp Murray, vice pteaSdent of ITnited 
Mine Workers of America and chairman 
of Steel Workers Orffaniilna Coimnittec. 
Sidney Hillman, president of Amahrantai^ 
Clothing WoTkem of America and chair¬ 
man of Textile Workers OrganlzinE Com¬ 
mittee. 

David Dublneky, president of International 
Ladies* Garment Workers Union. 

Homer Martin, president of United Auto^ 
mobile Workers. 

Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast president of 
IjitematlonDl Iion^shoreinen^a Aasocla- 
tion. 

Max Zaritalty, pMsident of tJalted^ttera, 
Cap Moken, and MilUnery Worken 

UnioD. . ,T 1. j 

Thomas F. MeMahon, president of Unitea 
Textilo Workers of America. 


The Hall of Fame 

On the grounds of the New York Uni- 
versily in New York Giy, overlooking 
the Harlem River, is the “Hall of Fame 
for Great Americana”. A colonnade, 14 
feet vfide and 520 feet long, contains 
panels for 150 bronze tablets, each to 
bear the name of a famous American. 

Only persons who have been dead for 
25 or more years are now eligible to be 
chosen* They include authors 
tors, educators, preachers and theolo¬ 
gians, philanthropists and rcfoimers, 
scientists, engioeeiSt physiciws and sur¬ 
geons, inventors, missionarjes and ex¬ 
plorers, soldiers and sailors, lawyers and 
judges, statesmen, businessmen, musi¬ 
cians, painters, sculptors, and architects, 
distinguished men and women outside 
the above classes. 

At the beginning, in 19®, fifty names 
vfexc to be inscribed, and five additional 
names every fifth year thereafter so 
the number would be completo about 
20® A. D. The last election to choose 
names was held in 1935. T^ee new 
names were added bringing the- tOBri to 
72—65 men and 7 women. _ ' ' < 

The names to he inscribed in tl^; 
of Fame are chosen by « 

Electors consisting of If'J 

American men and women O'l.uifiiihoUOn, 
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reprcsenling every Stnte in tlie Union 
and several professions. They select the 
names from a list of nominations by the 
public* 

CiiosEHr IN 1000: George Washlnffton. 
Abrnham Lincoln, Daniel Webateri Bmja- 
min FmnkJin, Ulysso S* Grant, John Mar¬ 
shall, Thomas JefferBon, Ralph W. Emewn, 
Henry W- Longfellow, Robert Fulton, Hor¬ 
ace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, James 
Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, Wo^hing- 
ten Irving, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel F. B, 
Morse, David G* Farragut, Henry Clay, Na¬ 
thaniel Hawthorne, George Peabody, Robert 
E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, John J. 

William E. Channing, Gilbert 


Stuart, Asa Gray. 

19D5; John Quincy Adams, James RiuseU 
Lowdl, WiUinm T. Sherman^ James Madl- 


aon, John G, Whittier, Mary Lyon, Emma 
Willard, Marla HltchclL 

1910; Harriet Beecher Stowe, Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe, James Fent^ 
more Cooper, PhilUpa Brooks, William Cul¬ 
len Bryant, Frances E. Willard, Andrew 
Jackson* George Bancroft, John Lothrop 
Motley. 

1915; Francis Parkman, Mark Hopkins, 
Elias Howe, Joseph Henry, Rufus Choate, 
Dnnid Boone, Charlotte Cushman, Aleian- 
der Hamilton, Louis Agassic. 

1920: Samuel L. Clemctis (Mark Twain), 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, James Buchanan 
Eads, Patrick Henry, William T- G, Morton, 
Roger Williams, Alice Freeman Palmer- 
1925, Edwin Booth, John Paul Jones- 
1930; Matthew Fontaine Maury, James 
Monroe, James A- McNeill Whistler, Walt 
Whitman- . ^ 

1935: Simon Newcomb, William Penn, 
Grover Cleveland* 


Statistics of the States 


States and Capitals 

The 48 Stales and their capitals, with 
the dates on which the States were ad¬ 
mitted to the Union, are as follows: 

State Entered Union Capital 

Alabama—Dec. 11, 1310_Montgomery 

Ariiona—Feb, 14, 1912_ Phocmx 

Arkanaaa—Juno 15, 1835-^-.Little Rock 

California—Sept. 9. 1360,„-Sacramento 

Colorado—Aug 1, 18TG—- Denver 

Connecticut—Jan. 9, 1783_.-Hartford 

Delaware—Dec, 7, 1737 _h --Dover 

Florida—March 3, 1B4G__Tallnhasacc 

Georgia—Jan. 2, 17g8_Atlanta 

Idaho—Jub- 3, 1890--—Boise 

lUlnoSs—Dec. 3, 1S1S„-Springfield 

Indiana—Dec. Jl, 1816_™_..Indiannpolia 

Iowa—Dec. 26, 1846_- -—Des Moines 

Kansoji—Jan* 29, 1861- .^.Topeka 

Kentucky—June 1. 17&2-Frankfort 

Louieinna—April 30, 1812^.^_.. Baton Rouge 

Mainc“—March 16, 1820--—— 

Maryland—April 28, 1788 _ Annapolis 

Massachusetts—Feb* 6, 1768..—-Boston 

Michigan-—Jan. 2G, Lansing 

Minnesota—^May 11, 18B3 ___— St- Paul 

Misalsslpp!—Dec= 10* 1317___Jackaon 

Missouri—Aug* 10, 1821___Jt^fTerson City 

Montana—Nov, 8, 1889. __ Helena 

Nebraska—March 1, 1867.^_ Lincoln 

Nevada—Oct. 31* 1864.-Carson City 

New Hampshire—June 21, 1788_Concord 

New Jersey—Dec. IS, i7fi7_^_ Trenton 

New Mexico—Jan. 6, 1912_Santa Fe 

New York—July 2G, 1738_.„„_._^..Albany 

North Carolina—Nov- 21, 1789__ Raleigh 

North Dakota—Nov* 2, 18SD_^.Bismarck 

Ohio—Feb, 19, 1303 _. Columbus 

Oklahoma—Nov. IG, 1907 . ^..Oklahoma City 

Oregon—Feb„ 14* 1850.. _Salem 

Pennsylvania^—Dec, 12, 1787.Harrinburg 

Rhode Island—May 29, 1730._Pnjvidcncc 

South Carolina—Mav 23, 1788 .. ... Colurrtbia 

South Dakoti—Nov, 2, 1889 _ Pierre 

TonncDscc—Juno I, 179G _ . . Nauhvilla 

Texas—Dec. 29. 1845 _ _ Au^.tin 

DLoh—Jan. 4, 1390 . ... Salt Lake City 

^ ermont^—^March 4, 1791 „ . Montpelier 

Virginuf^Juac 25. 1788 Richmond 

Uaahington—Nov* U, 1SH9 Olvmpla 

West Virginia—June 20, 1S63_.. Charicaton 
Wisconam—May 29, 1818^ ^ Madi.ion 

Wyoming—July lo, ISDO _ Cheyenne 


Population of States 


State 

1930 

19S0 

New York ™ 

12,583,000 

10.336,227 

Pennsylvania - __ 

9,631,360 

8,720,017 

Tllin^*^ 

7*G30*C64 

0,485,280 

ntiJn 

0,046,697 

6,769,304 


5,B24,71& 

4,063,223 

Cnli TpiTiia 

5,677,251 

3,420,801 


4,842,326 

3.G63.41E 

Masflaehu^^t^ 

4,240,614 

3,852,360 

Nf'w Jr^rffcy 

4,041,334 

3,166,900 


3,629,367 

3,238,603 

3,170.276 

2,939,000 

2.903.506 

2,640.248 

2,510,660 

2.614,589 

3,401,056 

Indiana - ——— 

Nnrt.b Carolina. _ 

2.930,390 

2.659,123 


2,032.067 

Georgia— 

Alabama_ — 

2,895.832 

2.348,174 

2,337,835 


2.410,030 

Minnesota. - 

2.503.963 

2,367,125 

Iowa__ 

2.470,939 

2.404,021 

- ... 

2,421,851 

2,309,187 

Oklnhi^ma -■ 

2,390,040 

2,023,283 

1,798,609 


2.101,593 

2,009,821 

MinsNHippi — .. 

1,790,618 

Kansas - 

Arkansa.5, ,, . - 

1,830,999 

1.854,483 

1.760.267 

1.752,204 

South Carolina^ 
Wciit Virginia-- 

1,738,706 

1,729,206 

1.031,620 

1,033.724 

1.403,701 

Maryland _ 

1,419,001 

Connecticut-^ 

1,000,903 

1,563,390 

1,330,031 

WaRhington 

1,360.021 

Florida 

F4C8,211 

l,a77,0G3 

968.470 

N<^brnBlf n 

1,290,372 

Colorado 

1,035,791 

939,029 

Oregon - _ 

953,730 

783,339 

Maine 

797,423 

708.014 

South Dakota - - - 

692,849 

087.497 

030,617 

Rhode Island 

004,397 

North Dakota. — 

030,845 

040,872 

Montana. ___ 

637,000 

648.889 

ITtfih 

507,817 

449,300 

District of Coluinbia— 

New Ilampshiro-- 

ldaho„. —__ 

.136.800 

405,293 

.115,032 

437.071 

443,083 

431.SCG 

Arizona . . 

435.673 

334.102 

New Mexico 

423.317 

300.350 

Vermont 

359.011 

352.42R 

nplnwnre 

233,380 

223,003 

Wyoming . 

22G.GG5 

191,402 

Nevada. . 

91,0GS 

77,407 


Totals ___ 

122,776.040 

106,710,620 
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Territories and Possessions 

IHO 

55,036 
255,912 
1,209*809 
13,275 
8,066 
22,853 
20,061 


Note : An estimate of population in the 
Philippines, in 1930, plac^ it at 12,604,100, 


Size of States 



Area in 

Length Urendlh 


Square 

in 


Stato 

mUa 

Miles 

jUj/cj 

Alabama 

61,008 

330 

zoo 

Arisona _ 

113,960 

330 

335 

Arka ns as_-- 

63*335 

275 

2i0 

California---— 

168,297 

770 

37 5 

Colorado.- 

193,948 

300 

270 

Connecticut 

4,906 

00 

75 

DdQTvare ^ . 

2,370 

119 

35 

District of Columbia* 

70 

10 

10 

FJoridii 

68,000 

450 

400 

Georgia- --- 

50,205 

316 

260 

Idaho , 

B3*8B3 

490 

308 

Illinoia -- 

DG,6G5 

3SU 

205 

Indiana-—--— 

56,351 

206 

ICO 

Iowa _--— 

60,147 

300 

210 

Kansoii.^-■ 

82,158 

400 

200 

Kentucky- 

40,599 

350 

175 


Ana m Length Breadth 



Square 

1a 

in 

State 

Miles 

Milfi 

ViTej 

Louialm&a_ 

48.606 

280 

276 

Main e,._ 

33,040 

286 

205 

Maryland__ 

12,327 

200 

120 

Massachuflcttfi 

8,266 

100 

110 

Michigan___ 

67,980 

400 

810 

M InnesQta__ ..... ^ 

84,632 

400 

360 

MitiHlfiFlfppl. 

46,866 

S40 

ISO 

MIrboutL_ 

69,420 

800 

280 

Montana^_ 

146,907 

680 

815 

Neb rosko_ 

T7,e20 

415 

205 

Nev ada_ 

110,600 

486 

316 

New HampahiTe_ 

9,341 

186 

05 

New Jersey 

8,224 

160 

70 

New Mexico 

122.634 

390 

360 

New York_* 

49,204 

320 

aio 

North Carolina_ 

52,426 

520 

200 

North Dakota__ 

70,837 

360 

210 

Ohio 

41,040 

230 

206 

Okfabapia 

70*057 

585 

210 

Oregon 

96,699 

376 

290 

Penn sylvan iia-__ 

45.126 

300 

180 

Rhode Island 

1,213 

60 

85 

South Carolina__ 

30,989 

Z8S 

215 

South Dzdvota-__ 

77.015 

380 

245 

Tennessee- 

42,022 

4SD 

120 

Texas — 

2GS,896 

7G0 

G20 

Utah_ 

84,990 

346 

275 

Vermont 

9,604 

166 

95 

Virginia-— 

■12.627 

425 

205 

Washington- 

63,127 

340 

280 

West Virginia-— 

WiscDrisin 

24,170 

6G.0GG 

225 

200 

300 

290 

W yoroinc- 

97,014 

305 

275 


AUfl] 
HawalL 


Poerto Rico. 
GUAID- 


American Samoa. 


Panama Canal Zone— 
Virgin Ifilanda--- 


19 SO 

69,278 

368,336 

1,643,913 

18,509 

10,055 

89,467 

22,012 


Census of Agriculture 


(By States—1935) 


Alabama- 

Arizona___ 

Arkan a as— 
Calif om in....— 

Colorado.^_ 

Connecticut- 

Delaware, 


District of Columbiii- 

Florida_—*- 

Georgia-- 

Idaho. 


minoia^... 
IndianU— 
low o.-.— _ 


Kansas — 
Kentucky,^ - 

LrOuUiano— 

Maino- 


Marylnnd-^ 

Massachusetts. 
Michigan. 
Minnesota.^ 




Mlfistsslppi— 

MiasourL—_ 

Montana_ 

Nebraska_ 

evada_ 


cw HampBliirc. 
‘New Jorsoj'^— 

New Mexico_ 

New York..._ 

North Carolina_ 

North Dakotn..^_ 

Obio__ 

Oklahoma—- 

Orciton. 


Pennaylvanh 
llhodo Island_ 


iVantber of 
Farms 

273.4SS 

18,&24 

253,013 

150,300 

68,644 

32,167 

10,381 

SO 

72,867 
. 250.644 

46,113 
231,312 
. 200,836 

221,980 
^ 174,689 

. 278,298 

170,210 
41,907 
44,412 
35,004 
_ 19C.617 

203,302 
. 311,083 

278.464 
60,604 
.. 103,616 

3.G9G 
17,695 
29.375 
41,309 
177,025 
300,967 
81,000 
256,1-10 
213.325 
04,820 
191,284 
4,327 


Form 

AcreOflO 

19,060,828 

14,018,640 

17,741,627 

30,437,996 

29.978,472 

2,079,938 

921,261 

2,801 

6,043,406 

26,296,622 

9,961,061 

31.661.206 
20,618,745 
34.369,162 
48,009,770 
20.698,610 
10,444,288 

4,721,342 

4,383,6-11 

2.195.714 

18,469.922 

32,817,011 

10,656.-113 

86,064,642 

47,611,803 

46,616,762 

3,621,760 

2,116,648 

1.914,110 

34.307.206 
18.086,741 
19.930,.107 
39,118,130 
22.867,092 
35,334.870 
17.367.649 
16.865.343 

307,726 


Farm- 

Popniation 

1,380,074 

100,083 

1,180,233 

608,838 

276,198 

143,167 

48,668 

632 

319.65S 

1,406,044 

198,083 

1,017.050 

852,994 

967,979 

703,743 

1,307,816 

869,361 

184.697 

241.698 
163.219 
840,514 
023,487 

1,302,981 

1,183.499 

196,262 

680.094 

16,386 

70.007 

144,308 

189,363 

784,483 

1,023.481 

886,614 

1,127.405 

1,015,602 

243,707 

976.0SS 

21,751 
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state 

South Corolina. 
South Dakota— 

Tennessee-- 

Tcxaa.-.—- 

Utah__ 

Vermont- 

VirBinitt- 


Waahinffton,^,- 

West Vli^inio- ™ 

W iBConain---— 

Wyoming- 


United States. 


Niirnbcr of 

Farm 

Farm 

Farrjis 

Acreage 

Fopulatiion 

16G.604 

12,320,958 

948,436 

83,303 

37,101,871 

358,204 

„ 273,783 

19,085,837 

1,308,420 

601,017 

137,507,380 

2.332,003 

30,605 

5,230,318 

138,242 

_ 27,0ei 

4,042,668 

122,055 

_ 107,632 

17,044,808 

1,063,460 

84.R81 

14,680,097 

336,840 

„ 104,747 

109,877 

9,423,656 

501,019 

23,460,203 

930,516 

„ 17.487 

23,161,011 

74.507 

„ 6,812,360 

1,054,615,111 

31,800,907 


Note: A farm, for census purpoaea* includes all the land which ia directly farmed by 
one person, cither by his own labor alone or with the aasiatance of membera of his house¬ 
hold or hired employees. When a landowner has one or moro tenants, renters, croppers, or 
managers, the land operated by each la considered a “farm'\ Even though a tract of land 
may be less ^an three acres (the usual minimum farm for census purposes), if it produced 
agricultural products to the value of $250 in the preceding calendar year, it is classed as a 
'■farm*'. 
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Automobiles, Telephones, Radios 

(By States) 


State 

Aiaboma 

ArUona_ 


ArkanaoH_—, 

Californio-— 

Colorado^__—.— 

Connecticut—-- 

Delaware..^---— 

District of Columbia^. 

Florida__ 

Georgia-- 

Idaho____ 

IlUnois-^- 

Indiana — . — 

Iowa__ 

Kansas- 

Ken tuck y___ 

Louisiana. __ 

Maine ^ ---—■ 

Maryland 


Massach usetts 

Michigan^_ 

Minnesota.__ 

Mississ i p p 
Missouri 

Mo nt&n a____ 

Nohmsko- , 
Nevada_ 


New Hampshire._ 

New Jersey_ 

New Mexico__ 


New York___ 

North Carolina. 
North Dnkotn. . 

Ohio__ ____ 

Oklahoma_ -_ 

Oregon __ 


Pen n&y Ivan _ 

Rhode Island_ .. 

South Carolina.. 

South Dakota_ 

TenncaflGe„_ . __ 

Tc!iaa_^__ __ 

Utah ___ 

Vermont^ __ 

Virginia__ 

Washington_ 

West Virginia_ 

WiBconsin. ._ _ 

Wyoming__ 

United Statea__ 



(iDse) 

(19^6) 

243,314 

114, Ooo 

276,000 

04,473 

44,000 

66,000 

169,070 

89,300 

200,600 

2,060,633 

1,462,200 

1,603,000 

284,120 

192,600 

221,700 

337,216 

328,000 

309,300 

49,610 

37,000 

60,600 

161,725 

214,500 

134,000 

321,467 

174,700 

250,000 

337.591 

132,800 

358.000 

107,060 

58,000 

B1.200 

1,400,652 

1,682,000 

1,702,600 

706,284 

475,000 

660,000 

044,253 

605,600 

633,000 

400,703 

341.500 

372,500 

320,133 

105,500 

336,800 

228,301 

153,100 

278,000 

150,464 

124,700 

176,000 

323,116 

233,300 

342,200 

709,256 

842.600 

1,016,000 

1,234,092 

693,000 

1,001,000 

663,916 

481,000 

674,000 

169,061 

69,200 

178,000 

081,190 

602,600 

768,000 

127,839 

02,100 

08,200 

362,030 

242,300 

236,700 

30,700 

16,300 

23.200 

97,301 

ai .700 

106.900 

803,264 

G65,800 

960.000 

85,427 

20,300 

61.700 

2,134,360 

2,611.800 

3,213.000 

434,194 

160,100 

3G5.C00 

137,523 

08,900 

107,600 

1,615.786 

1,056,400 

1,403,000 

433,803 

268,600 

353,400 

277,137 

170,500 

232,000 

1,036,138 

1,379,300 

2,08^1,000 

130,036 

114,000 

160,700 

243,600 

66,200 

186,800 

158,192 

87.700 

114,500 

328,965 

218,000 

362,000 

1,101,313 

019,300 

922,000 

96,708 

67,100 

91,000 

75.105 

56.000 

77,500 

362,281 

222,800 

361,000 

419,403 

293,700 

371,700 

236,013 

144,100 

257.000 

600,041 

506,300 

617,000 

61,129 

31,400 

47,800 

24,167.616 

18,433,000 

24,500,000 
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Automobiles, Telephones, Radios 

By Homes in the United States 


(January, 1937) 

Ut S. homeg with radios——. . . ._______ 24.500»000 

Extra and ^^aecond" seta in above homca_____4,000.000 

Automobile radios In use.....—_ ,__4,600,000 


Total radio seta in use in United States________3^.000,000 

Total homes with autos______13,000^000 

Total residence telephonce---11^600,000 

Total homes with electricity— -----21,800,000 

Total homes in United States----- 31,471,000 

Population in United States------ - -- _ 128,863,000 


Radio Industry in the United States for 1936 

Sale of time by broad cos - ----$114,000,000 

Talent costa (artiats. etcj---—- 36.000,000 

Electricity, battenes, etc,, to operate radios--—---- 160,000,000 

Radio sets sold in 1936 (3,000,000)___ 440,000,000 

Replacement tubes (40,000,000)- -- 31,000,000 

Radio parts, suppUeg, etc—--- 46,000,000 

Servicing, repairing sets (labor ebarges)-— —75,000,000 


Total cost of radio induatry-—----—--- —^ . -$891,000,000 


Note : The radio statistics were compiled by the magazine ffocTio Today. 


State Superintendents of Education 


Alabama. 
Alnaka^— 


American Samoo. 

Arizono— __— 

Arkanfloa*.^ --— 


_J, A. KeUer (3) 

Anthony E. Karnca (1) 

_G. L, Markle (6) 

_H, E* Hendrix (2) 

___W* E. Phipps (1) 


Californin^^ 
Canal Zonc- 
Colorado. 


Connecticut. 
Delaware. 


_Walter F* Dexter (2) 

, - B^n M* WillianiB (4) 

_„-Inez J- Lewis (2) 

.Ernest W. Butterfield 


New JcETfley— 
New Mexico. 

New York^__ 

North Carolina- 
North Dafcoi 
Ohio_ 


Oklahoma 
Oregon^ 


H. V. Hollawtiy 


(2) 


Penn b yl van 1&- 


District of Columbia_Frank W, Ballou (4) 

Florida ___Colin English (2) 


Georgia 
Guam 
Hawaii- 
Idaho— 


M. D. Collins (4) 
.Benjamin V, McCandlLsh (6) 
- _Oren E. Long (2) 


lUinoUi___ 

Indiana._— 

lown,.. __ 

Kan 303 ——. 

Kentucky_ 

Louistnna^^^ 


.John W* Condie (2) 

John A. Wleland (2) Utah. 


Philippine Islands. 

Puerto Rico__ 

Rhode Inland_ 

South Carolina-.— 

South Dnkoto,^__ 

Tennessee*——- 

Texaa_- 


Maine- . __ 

Marjdand 


_Floyd !• McMurray (2) 

_^_AfirnGg Samuelflon (2) 

_W, T. Markham (2) 

_H- W. Peters (2) 

_T. H. Harris (7) 

.^Bertram E. Packard (1) 


Vermont. 
Virgin Islands. 
Virgtnia. 


Washington- 
West Virginia, 
Wisconsin- 


^ .Albert S. Cook (4) Wyoming- 


Massachusetts,. 

Michigan^ _ 

Minnesota_ 

Miasissippi . . 

MIbso uri__ 

Montana_^ 

Nebraska_ 

Nevada. 


James G. Reardon (1) 

_Eugene B, Elliott (2) 

__John G. Rockwell (1) 

__J. S. Vandiver (1) 

Lloyd W, King (4) 

___ Ruth Reardon (2) 

.^Charles W* Taylor (2) 
„Chnuncey W. Smith (2) 


.Charles H, Elliott (1) 


.H. IL Rodgers 
.Frank P. Graves 
-Clyde A. Erwin 
Er Thompson 

_E, N. Dietrich 

_A. L. Crable 

_-C. A* Howard 

_Lcetcr K* Ade 

.Luther B* Bewley 
_—g . A Martin 


.James F, Rockett 

_James H. Hope 

_J, F. Hines 

. ■ , W- A. Bass 

_L, A. Woods 

_Cp H, Skidmore 

_Fp L, Bailey 


.C:^ Frederick DixOn 
_^_^Sidney B. Hall 
.Stanley F, Attvood 

_W- \V. Trent 

Jnlm Callahan 

_Jack R 

H, L 


ta> 
( 1 ) 
( 2 ) 
( 2 ) 
(6) 
( 2 ) 
(2) 
( 2 ) 
(6> 
(1> 
( 6 ) 
(3) 
( 2 ) 
( 1 ) 
(2) 
( 2 ) 
( 1 ) 
(3) 
( 2 ) 
( 2 ) 
fS) 
( 2 ) 

Gage ( 2 ) 
Mnrkky (1) 


New Hampshire—.—James N* Pringle (1) 


(1) CkimmiaHioner of Education : (2) 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction i 
(5) State Superintendent of Education j 
(4) Superintendent of Schools ^ (6) State 
Superintendent of Free Schools , (6) Direc¬ 
tor of Education : (7) State Superintendent 
of Public Education- 


School 

— 1937 — 

Sept* 6—Labor Day 

Sept. 9—Admission Day fin California) 
Sept. 12—Defenders* Day (in Maryland) 
Sept, 17^—Conslilnlion Day 
Oci. 1—Missouri Day (in Missouri) 

Oct. 3-9—Fire Prevenlioii Week 
Oct, 9~Fraternal Day (in Alabama) 


Calendar 

Oct. II'IS—Twenty-sixth Annual Safely 
Congress at Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day (Jn Alaska) 

Oct, 27—Navy Day (Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s Birthday) 

Oct. 31—Halloween; Admission Day (in 

Nevada) 
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Nov. 2—General Election Day 

(First Tuesday alter flrat Monday in No- 
vember) 

Nov, 7-13—American Education Week 
General Topic: Education and Our 
National LKe ^ 

Sunday! Nov* T —Cnit Wc Edneato for 

Kovs 8—Biiyin^ Educational 

Service ^ __ 

Tuesday, Nov- 0—The Horace Mann 

Centennial 

Wednesday, Nov* lO«-Our American 
Yoath problem 

Thoraday, Nov, H—Schools and the 
Constitution 

Friday, Nov* 12—School Open Houne 
Day 

Saturday, Nov, 13—Lifelotii? Loamins: 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day 

Nov* 11-24-—ilnniial Red Cross Roll Call 

Nov, 14-20—Children's Book Week 

Nov* 25—Thanksgiving Day 

Dec*?—Delaware Day (in Delaware) 

Dec* 25—Christmas Day 

— 1938 — 

Jan, 1—New Year's Day 

Jan, 8—Battle of New Orleans 

Jan* 16-22—National Thrift Week 

Jan, 17—Benjamin Franklin's Birthday 

Jan* 19—Robert E. Lee's Birthday 

holiday in 11 Southern States) 

Jan. 29, 30, 31—Child Labor Day, 
for Scliooh 

Feb: 12—Lincoln’s Birthday; 

Georgia Day (in Georgia) 

Feb. 14—St. Valentine's Day 
Feh. 22—Washington’s Birthday 
Feb. 26-March 3—American Association 
of School Administrators Meeting at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


March 1—Shrove Tuesday (observed aa 
Mordi Gras in Alabama, Florida, and 
Louisiana) 

March 2—Sam Houston Memorial Day 
and Texas Independence Day 
March 4—Pennsylvania Day 
March 7—^Luther Burbank’s Birthday 
March 22—Emancipation Day 
(in Puerto Rico) 

March 25—Maryland Day 
March 30—Seward Day (in Alaska) 

April and May—Arbor Day (by Gover¬ 
nor's proclamation in each State; 
combined with Bird Day in some 
States) 

April 13—^Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday 
April l‘l—Pan American Day 
April 17—Easier Sunday 
April 19—Patriots’ Day (in Maine) 
April 22—Ju Sterling blorton’s Birthday 
(in Nebraska with Arbor Day) 

April 2-1—National Wild Flower Day 
April 24-30—Be Kind to Animals Week 
May 1—Cliild Health Day; May Day 
May 1-7^—^Annual Klusic Week 
May 8—Mother's Day (second Sunday) 
May 12—National Hospital Day 
(Florence Nightingale’s Birthday) 
May 16-20—^National Congress of Par¬ 
ents and Teachers Convention at Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

May 18—Goodwill Day, or Peace Day 
May 30—Memorial Day 
June 3—JefTerson Davis’ Birthday 
(ill Southern States) 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 15—Pioneer Day (in Idaho) 

June 20—West Virginia Day 


Nicknames of States 


Alabanin—Cotton, Liznrtl, YallerhammcrH. 
Arisona—Baby, Simsiit, Apache. 

ArkansOB—Bear, Bowie. 

CaJHornta—Golden, El Dorado* 

Colorado—Centennial, Silver, 

Connectient—Congtitutlon, Nutmcir, 
Delaware—Diamond, Blue Hcn^e Chickens. 
Florida—Eveireindei Land of Flowem, 
Ponlnpula, Gulf. 

GourgiQ—^Empire State of the South, 
Buzzard, Cracker. 

Idaho—^Gem. 

Illinois—Sucker, Prairie. 

I ndlana—Hoosier, 

1 0 wa—Hawkeye* 

Knnaa:;—Sunflower, Jayhnwk* 

Kentucky—Blue Gra^s* Corn-Cracker, Dart 
and Bloody Ground. 

Lcuisianu^PcUcan* Crijolc. 

Maine—'Pine Tree, Old DlrifTO* 

Mar^'land^—Old Line, Cockade. 
Mnssachaaclt^i—Bay, Old Colony* 
l\iichtp:an—Wolverine, Auto. 

Mlnne^oU—Gopher, North Star. 
Mi-LJijFiippi—Bayou, EtiL'Io, MuErnoliu, 
Mi8^:ourl—Ozak, Iron Mountain, ShtMV Me. 
Montana—Stulj ToCj Treiiimrc, 


Ncbraaka—^Antelope, Black Water, Com- 
husker. 

Nevada—Silver, Saffc Brush. 

New Hampehirc—Granite. 

Now Jersey—■ Jersey Blue, Garden, 

MoHnuito. 

New Mexico—Sunshine, Spanish. 

New York—Empire, Excclaior. 

North Carolina—Old Norths Turpentine, 
Tar Heel. 

North Dakota—FHckertail, Sioux. 

Ohio—Buckeye. 

Okl ahoma—Soo ner. 

Orcf^un—Beaver, Web-Foot. 

Pennsylvania—Keystone, Steel, Coal. 

Rhode laland—Little Rhody, Plantation, 
South Carol in a—Palmetto 
South Dakota—Sunshine, Coyote 
TcnnesDce—Big Bend, Volunteer, Hoff-and- 
Hominy. 

Tesaii—Lone Star, BccL 
THah—D cficrtj Beehive, Mormon. 

Vermont—Green Mountain. 

Virt^inia—Old Dominion, Mother. 
Wa^^hintiton—Eversrrcon* CShnouk. 

West VirKiniu—Panhandle, Mountain, 
Wisconsin—BadJTcr, Copper* 

Wyomintr—Equality (SufCrag-o Pioneer). 
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State Songs 


Many of the States have officially 
adopted State Songs which are used in 
the schools and sung on public occasions. 
Titles starred in the following list arc re¬ 
garded as State Songs by popular ac¬ 
claim rather than by officid sanction. 
Further information regarding your 
State Song can be had from the Stale 
Librarian or from the Secretary of State* 

Alabama—/UrtFidma, by Julia Tutwiler, 
official adopted by 1931 Lcgislatuxeu 
Axtionn— Arizona, State Anthem, official; 

adopted by Fourth State Legislature* 
ArkanBos—No ofRcial sonff* 

California—No ofllcial souff. 

Colorado —Where the Columbines Grow, by 
A. J. Flynn, ofTicial: adopted by Lesrlala- 
ture* 1916* 

Connecticut —The State TT*c IlonorA by Fan¬ 
nie J. Crosby- 

Delawnrc—No ofTicial eonc- 
FJorida — Fiortda* My Florida* (Tune, 
Afaryfand, My Maryland.} 

Georffia—Gcorpia (words by Robert Love- 
mun) * oflflciaJ ; adopted by General Assem¬ 
bly in 1922. 

Idaho —Here We Have Idaho, by SalHe Hume 
Doufflas* ollicial: adopted by LcEislature, 
1031. 

Illinois—by C. JL Chamberlinc* offi¬ 
cial : adopted by General Asaombb'* 1926. 
Indiana^ —On the Banks of the B'a&osli, by 
Paul Dresser, official ; adopted by Legisla¬ 
ture, 1913. 

Iowa —The Song of loiea, by S- H. M- Byers, 
official: adopted by General Assembly, 
1011. iloiva Corn Song and Iowa —Bcau- 
tiful Land also used on public occasions.) 
Kansas—A'ansaa* by Humphrey W. Jones; 
Kansas Land,* by Walt Mason ; A Kansas 
Hymn,* by Lillian Forrest. 

Kentucky—Sf 3 / Old Kentucky Home,* by 
Stephen C. Foster. 

Louisiana—^No official aong. 

Maine— Maine,* by Lester Hart; State of 
Afdinc* My State of Maine,* by (ioorge T. 
Edwards. 


Maryland— My Maryland,* by James R. 
Randall* 

Masaachuflctte—No official song, 

Michigan— Michigan , My Michigan,* by 
Mrs. H, F. Lyster; Michigan, My Michi¬ 
gan,* by Douglas Mahoch. 

Minnesota—No official aong. 

MisBlssippi—‘Missiajippi,* by Perrin Lowrey* 
Missouri—No official song. 

Montana—Montano, My Montana,* by C. C- 
Cohn, 

Nebraska—^Nebnu^o* My Native Land,* by 
Grace Welsh Lutgen. 

Nevada —My Oton Nevada,* by Rev. Eofaert 
W hi taker. 

New Hampshire—No official song. 

New Jersey— Ode to New JerseyA 
New Mcj^ico— O Fair New Mexico, by Eliza¬ 
beth Garrett, official; adopted by Legisla¬ 
ture, HH7> 

New York—No official song. 

North Carolina— The Old North State, offi¬ 
cial ; adopted by Legislature* 1927. 

North Dakota—^No official song. 

Ohio— Ohio,* by Lida Keck-Wiggins. 
Oklahoma—Ofriahoma; A Toast,* by Har¬ 
riet F* Camden. 

Oregon—Orcijon* Mu Orepem* by J, A* Bu¬ 
chanan, official; adopts by Legislature^ 
1927* 

Pennsylvania—No official song. 

Rhode Island— Rhode Island,* by Dr. Charles 
CarroLL 

South Carolina—^No official song. 

South Dakota —South Dakota,* by WlUia H* 
Johnson. 

Tennessee—TcnnoiKC^,* by Rev. A. J. HolL 
Texas-—Our Texas, by Wm. J. Marsh 
and Gladys Wright, official; adopted by 
Legislature, 1929. 

Utah— UiaJi, We Love Thee,* by Evan Ste¬ 
phens ; Utah, Our Homeland,* by Kather^ 
jne B. Parsons. 

Verrnont—No official song. 

Virginia—No official Gong, 

Washington—No official song, 

W<^t Virginia —TAc West Virginia Hdle,* 
by DTi D. H. King; Hail West Virpinin.* 
Wisconain—^71 Wisconsin.* 

Wyoming —Afarc/i Song,* by 
Charles E. Winter. 


National Statuary Hall 


The National Statuary Hall in the 
Capitol at Washington, formerly ihc 
HoJl of the United States House of Rep- 
rescnlatiies, was established by Con¬ 
gress July 2, 1864* Each State was in¬ 
vited to send statues of two distinguished 
citizens (deceased). Due to CTowding, 
some of the slafues are now distributed 
in the Hall of Columns and elsewhere. 
Those now in place are: 


Alabamo- 

Arizonn,^ 

Arkandoa. 


„ _ Joseph Wheeler 
John C. Greenaway 
_Uriah M. Rose 


_Junipero Serra 

Roger Sherman 


California___— 

Connecticut___ 

Dela warc^_^ __ 

Florida ___ ^ 

Georgia___ Alci^andcr H- 

Tdfihn _ , ■, , _ _.G<K5rgc Li Shoup 

llliDoia ______Frances E* Willard 

Indiana_____Lew Wallace 


._Gir3ar A. Rodney 

___John Gorrle 

Stephens 


Iowa. 


Kansas. 


..Samuel Jm 
_John 


Kentucky. 

MntnQ_-. 


Maryland_ 

Maaaachusctts. 
Michigan. 


Kirkwood 
J. Ingolia 

__Henry Clay 

_ Hannjbat Hamlin 

._.^__Charle 3 Carroll 

__Samuel Adama 

__Lewis Cnaa 


Minne^ota...^. 
Miaatssippf— 
MisifiourL 


__... Henry M. Rice 

__Jefferson Davis 

_Thomas H- Benton 

Daniel Webater 


__Richard Stockton 

—Robert Livingston 


New Hampahire— 

New Jersey- 

New York-——- 

North Carolina—^.—-,-Zebtilon B. Vance 

Ohio_____Wililam Allen 

Oklahomall. .. . ---Sequoyah 

Peunflylvanio_-_-___.-.^.Robert Fulton 


Rhode Island— 
South CaroHna__ 
Tennisseo-.^—- 

Texas__ 

V _—= 

Virginia- 
West Virginia^. 
Wiflconain-^—_— 


__ Roger Williams 

___John C. Calhoun 

____John Sevier 

_Samuel Houston 

__Ethan Allen 

___Robert E~ Lee 

, .Fr&ncia H* Pierpont 
Etc belt M. La Fullette 
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State Flowers 

In most Slates the flower hos becn se¬ 
lected by ibe Legislature; in tbose 
etarrecL selectiou 1ms been by vote of 
school children or of the people. 

Alabawii—♦G^>ldcnT^^• 

Alaska—Forect-M e-N oL 

Arkansufr—Apple Blossom, 

California—Gol^^n Poppy* 

Colo rad! Col uin bine* 

Connccticnt—Mountain laurel, 

Ti-in wurfr^Peach Blossotn, _ 

District of Columbia—American Beauty 

'Rone. ^ 

Florida—Orange Blosaom- 
C^orgia"“''dierokee Fobc* 

Idaho—Syringa, 

iSSaSii^ZiJ^’a (the tulip tree fa the official 
state treel * 

or Wild Native Sun¬ 
flower. 

Kentucky—Goldenmu. 

Louisiana—^Matrnolin. 
jiaine—Pine cone and tassel. 

Maryland—Black-eyed Susan- 
Masaachufletta—^Mayflower. 

Michisran—Apple Dlos^na. 

Minneaoto—Moccasin Flower. 

MlflB ififl i p P i'”* ^ ^ ® ^ 

Missouri—Hawthorn. 

Montana-Bitter Root. 

Neb task a—Goldenrod. 

Nevada—Sagebrush. 

New Hampshire—Purple Lilac. 

New Jeracy—White Violet. 

New Mexico—^Yucca. 

New York—’Rose. _ 

North Carolina—Goldenrod. or Oieyo 

O&isy* 

North Dakota—Wild Prairie Rose. 

Ohio—Scarlet Cam at Jon* 

Oklah om a—Mis tieto e, 

Oregon—Oregon Grape* 

Pennsylvania—Mountain Laurch 

Khodo Island—^Violet 

South Carolina—Yellow Jessamine* 

South Dakota—Pasque Flowcr, 

Tennessee—Passion Flower- 
Texos^—Blucbon net. 

Utah—Sefio Lily, 

Vermont—Bed Clovcr. 

Virginia—American Dogwood. 

Washington—Ehododendron. 

West Virginia—Rhododendron. 

W iseo n s i n—• V i dI e t. 

Wyoming—Indian Paintbruslu 


\f r 1 

k^'i 


Mottoes of the States 

United States —B Pbinbua Unum (One Out 
of Many). 

Alabama —Here Wc Brst. 

Arizona—iJitat Diius (God Enriches)* 

Arkansas —Retftiat Popubts ('The People 
Rule). 

California—Euri?i;a (I Have Found Tt)- 

Colorado —Nit Sme Nnnifnc (Nothing "With- 
duLGoJ), 

Connecticut-—Qui Transfuiit Sicnffnct (He 
Who Tranrtplanted Still Svi5tain‘j), 

Delaware—LVijerft/ and liicf^pcjidrncr. 

Diritrict of Columbia—JujCUia Omnitius 
(Justice to AJU, 

Florida —Jn Gnd TVe TrusC. 

Georgia — WisdoB^, J nut fee, i^rodcrah'on. 

Idaho—Eflto Perpetaa (May It Last For^ 
ever). 


lUinciia —State Sovctcigntii—Nat tonal Union. 
Indiana—Nomotto. 

Iowa—Our Liberties We Pnze, and Our 
RffjhtJt Wa TTiW MafniaiTt* 

KnuBOS—4fl Astra per Aspera (To the Starn 
Til rough Difficulties). »_» j tt? 

Kentucky—United We Stand, Divided Wc 

Lou^laim—Uitioit, Justice, and Confidence. 
■Maine—Diriao (I direct), „ , „ . 

Maryland—Fatfi Afasc/in Parole 

(Manly Deeds and Womanly Words), 
Scuto Bonao Vohtniati^ Tu^ Coron^ti 
No9 (With the Shield of Thy Good-WUl 
Thou Hnst Covered Ufl) • 

Massaehufletta —Enac ShL 

Libcrtate QnietcTn (With the Sword She 

Seeks Quiet Peace Under Llbe^j, 
Michigan—Si Qtwtorw PemnBulam Amoc^ 
nam Circumepice (If ^ 

Beautiful Peumsida, B^old It Here). 
Minnesota —VetoUe dtt Nord (The Star of 

the JJoirth)* ^ 

Mississippi—yirtu£<J et Arm 15 (By Valor 

and J^rms), ^ r ■ 

MlsBOuri—Soiiw Fopuli Suprema Lex halo 
(Let Welfare of People Be the Supremo 

Montana —Oro V Plata (Gold and Silver). 
Nebraska —Equalitu Before the Law. 
Nevada—^AW fof Out OouutTy* 

New EaiUDBhire'“No motto. 

New Jersey—Ltbcrfi/ and Froeperiti;. 

New Mexico —CTtBcit Etindo (It Increases 
As It Advances).. , . 

New York—SxeefawTr (Higher). . 

North Carolina —Eese Quawi Vidert (To Be 

Rather Than To Seem). . 

North Dakota —Liberty ond Union, One ona 
/noeparable. Now Forever. „ , 

Ohio—^Imperiunt in Imperto (An bmpiro 
Within an Empire). . „. ■* 

Oklahoma— Labor Omnwi Vtnett (Labor 

Conquers All ThineoK .. 

Oresou—-4(ia Volat Propnta (She FUea 

With Her Own WinesK , 

Pennsylvania—Virtue, LxbertU. and Inde- 
pcndence- 

Rhodo Island* Hope* ^ * r, 

South Carolina—Dunt 5ptro, Spero . WhUo 
I Breathe I Hope). Ammw O^btwoue 
Parati (Prepared in Spirit and Wealth). 
South Dakota—Under God the People Rule, 
TcnncfiBee*—Aprtcuiture, COTrtvicrce. 

Texas—Frtc ndship , 

Utah— Industry^ 

Vermont—Freedom ana t/niti;. _ ai 

Virffinia—Sic Semper Twrannta (Thus Al¬ 
ways to Tyrants). 

Washineton—Al-Zei (By and By). 

West Vireinla —Montani Semper Lihcrv 
(Mountainccra Always Freemen). 
Wisconsin— Forward. 

Wyoraing—Cedont Arintt Toyac (Let Arms 
Yield to the Gown). _ 

Federal Penal Institutions 

Penitentiaries—Leavenworth, Kans.: A1^ 

ianta, Ga.; I^wisburg, ^ 

Island, Wash*; Alc^itraa: Ifilantl, Ban i ran- 

ciaeo, Calif. 

Jail—New Orleans, Lci. , qki 

of Detention —W«t and Hth bta.. 

New York City, N. Y. nhilH 

IndLustrml Reformatory for Mon —LhiJU- 

cothc, Ohio 

Induiitrial Inntitution for Women— Aldcr- 

Bon, W. Vii, .r-L T 

Priflon C ant pB —Dupont (Fort Lewi3>, 

Wnah,; Montgomery (Maxwell biciaj, 
Aia. : Tuseon, Anz, 

Sovithwcijt Reformatory for Young Mon 
lil Echo, Okla, 


il-: ej 
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The Pulitzer and Nobel Prizes 


The Pulitzer Prizes 

The Pulitzer Prizes ivere established 
and endowed by Joseph PuliUer (died 
1911), publisher of the New York W 
They are awarded through the School 01 
journalism of Columbia University. (Mr. 
Pulitzer founded that school in 1903.) 
The prizes are awarded each year to 
American writere who have done the beat 
work in the previous year, in the opinion 
of the judges. Thus the prizes awarded 
in 1937 were for ivriting done in 1936. 
The first awards were in 1917. 

Following are the 1937 awards; 

Best novel: Gone With the Wind, by 
Margaret Mitchell. Prize, SLOOO. 

Best biography; Hamilton fisAj 
Inner History of the Cruaf /fdntt/iis/ro- 
iion, by Allan Nevins. Prize, §1,000. 

Best U. S. history: Tfte Flotvering of 
New England, by Van Wyck Brooks. 
Prize, $1,000. 

Dcst pliiy^ i^out Ccr^ f Titke It W^ith 
You, by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Prize, $1,000. 

Best book of poetry; A Further Range, 
by Robert Frost. Prize, $1,000. 

Best foreign correspondence: Anne 
O’Hare McCormick of the New York 
Times for her dispatches and leati^ 
articles from Europe in 1936. Prize, $500. 

Best news reporting; John J. 
of the JVcMJ York Herald Tribune, V/tI- 
liam L. Laurence of the Note York Times, 
Howard W. Blakeslee of the Associated 
Press, Gobind Behan Lai of Universal 
Service, and David Dietz of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, for their coverage 
of the Hor^'ord Tercentenary celebration. 
Prize, $1,000 divided between the win- 

ners. . _ , 

Best newspaper editorial: John white- 
field Owens of the Baltimore Sun, Prize, 

$500. 

Best newspaper cartoon : Clarence 
Daniel Batchelor of the New York Daily 
Nctvs. Prize, $500, . 

The St. Louis Po 5 t-Dispn(c;i received 
a 8500 gold medal for its service to the 
public in exposing dislionesl voting m 
the November election. 

Nobel Prizes 

The Nobel Prizes, one in each of five 
fields-physics, chemistr>', mcdtcine, lit* 
eralure, and peace—wore fountief > 
Alfred B. Nobel, of Sweden, inventor ot 
dynamite, who died in 1896. The physna 
and chemistry awards are made by tin. 


Royal (Swedish) Academy of Science. 
The (Caroline (Swedish) Institute 
awards the prizes in medicine- The 
Swedish Acadfemy awards the literature 
prizes, and a committee selected by the 
Nonvegian (Storthing) Parliament 
makes the peace award. The Nobel fund 
is managed by a board of directors, the 
head of which is appointed by the 
Swedish Government. 

Awards fob 1036: Chemittry — Pr^* 
Peter Debye, German, for stuffies of tne 
atructure of the molecule, prise Mont 
S40.000: jfedieme—Sir Henry Dale, Bn*- 
liah, and Prof. Otto Loewi, Austrian, for 
work in the chemical transmlMion of nerve 
action, prize about *20,000 each: Phusics— 
Prof- Carl David Anderson, American^tor 
his discovery of positive dcctronfl, and Pjoi- 
Victor F, Hess, Austrian, for hla rwrarch to 
cosmic radiation, prize atout *20,000 eMU: 
LKerOturo — Eugene O Neill, Ain^can, 
prize about *46,000 since no awaM waa 
mode last year: 

Oasleteky. German*: for 1936, Dr. Carlos 
Saavedra Lamaa, Argentinian, prize. 
*39,286. 


• Carl von Osaietzky was In a Gerinau 
concentration camp ^ the 
awarded the peace Pri^^for a time the 
prize money of nearly *4O,0M was bd(^n 
bslo, Norway. In JanuaiT, tte. 'J” 

transferred to a German bank in Be^n I _ 
Mr. von Ossietzky when it wM 
be would not bo permitted to leave Germany 
to collect it for himself. 


Wake and the Midway Islands 

(Important as landing etatlons for 

planes-) 

On July 4, 1898, the iMited Slates 
Flag was first hoisted over Wake Island. 
With its two sister islands, Wukea Md 
Peak, it is in the direct route from m- 
waii to Hong Kong. It is about 2 MO 
miles from Hawaii, 3,000 miles from 
Hong Kong, and 1,290 miles from Gu^. 
The group is 4y2 miles long and IVj 
miles wide, with a land area of about 

The Midway Islands, a group in the 
Pacific owned by the United States, are 
IJOO miles northwest of the Hawaiian 
Islands. The area is 28 square miles. 

Wake and the Midway Islands are 
under the jurisdiction of the Navy De¬ 
partment. In 1935, they became impor¬ 
tant as landing stages for transpacific 

^^Howland, Jarvis, and Baker Islands, 
goulhwTst of the Hawaiian group and 
o^vned by the United States, are also of 
value ns air liases. They tire being con¬ 
verted into operating bases suitable tor 
army and nn\7 aircraft of all sorts. 
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Flag Etiquette 


How To Display It 

1 The Flag of the United Statra of 
Americo Bhould be displayed only from 
Bunrise to eunael, or between soch hoius 
as may be designated by proper author- 
ity. It should be displayed on naUona 
and state holidays and on histone and 
special occasions. Tlie Flag should al¬ 
ways be hoisted briskly and lowered 
dowly and ceremoniously. 

2 When carried in a procession with 
another flag or other flags, the Flag of the 
United States should be on the marcluiig 
right (the Hag’s own right). When 
there is a line of other flags, the Flag of 
the United Stales may be in llie Iront ot 
the center of the line. 

3. When displayed with another flog 
against a wall from crossed staffs, the 
Flag of the United States should be on 
the riglit, and its staff should be in front 
of the'’staff of the other flag. 

4. When a number of flags of States or 
cities, or pennants of societies are 
crouped 3 nd displsiyt^d from sttifls, tnc 
Flag of the United States should he in 
the center or at the highest point of the 
group. 

5. When flags ot States or cities or 
pennants of societies are floivn on the 
same halyard ivith the Flag o£ the United 
Slates, the National Flag should always 
be at the peak. When flown from adja¬ 
cent staffs, the Flag of the United Stales 
should be hoisted first and lowered last. 
No flag or pennant should be placed 
above or to the right of the Flag of the 
United States (to the observer's left). 

6 . When flags of iw'o or more nations 
arc displayed, they should he flown from 
separate staffs of the same height and 
the flags should he of approximately the 
same size. 

(.International usage forbids the dis¬ 
play of the flag of one nation above that 
of another nation in lime ot peace.) 

7. When ihc Flag is displayed from a 
staff projeeiiiig hori/onially or at an 
angle from tlie window silL balcony, or 
frodi nf buildings the union of the Flag 
ghonld go clear In the head of the staff 
unless the Flag is at half mast. 

0. ^Vhen the Flag of the United Slates 
is displayed in a manner oiIkt than by 
being flown from a staff, it should be dis¬ 
played flat, whtiher indoors nr out- 
'When displayed eiiher horizontally or 


vertically against a wall, the union 
should be uppermost and to the Flag’s 
own right (iho observer’s left). When 
displayed in a window, it should be dis¬ 
played in the same way, with the union to 
the left of the observer in the street. 
When festoons, rosettes, or drapings^ of 
blue, white, and red are desired, bunting 
should be used but never the Flag, 

9- When displayed over the middle of 
the street* ns between buildings, the Flag 
should be suspended vertically with tho 
union to the north in an east-and-west 
street or to the east in a north-and-soutli 
street, 

10, When used on a speaker’s plat* 
form, if displayed flat, the Flag should bo 
displayed above and behind the speaker. 

It should never he used to cover the 
speaker’s desk or to drape over the front 
of the plalform. If flown^from a staff* it 
should be on the speaker’s right. 

11 , When used In unveiling a slaliio 
or nioniimont, the Flag should not be 
allowed to fall to the ground, hut should 
be carried aloft to wave out, forming a 
dislinclive feature during the remainder 
of the ceremony, 

12, When flown at half staff, the Flag 
is first hoisted to the peak and then low¬ 
ered 10 half staff position, but^ before 
lowering the Flag for the day, it is again 
raisefi to the peak. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, the Flag is 
displayed at half staff from sunrise until 
noon and at full staff from noon until 
sunset, for the Nation lives and the Flag 
is the symbol of the living Naiion- 

13- When used to cover a casket* the 
Flag should he placed so that the union 
is at the head and over the left shoulder. 
The Flag should not be lowered into llie 
grave nor ullowcJ to touch the ground. 
The flag-draped casket should be carried 
foot first. 

14. When ihe Flag is displayed in the 

body of a church, it should be ^ 

staff placed on the congregation s right, 
as they face the clergyman. The service 
flag or state flag should be at the left oi 
tho congregation. H in the chancel, or on 
the platform, the Flag sliould be placed 
on the clergyman’s right as he facc_s the 
congregation. Any other flags should be 
placed on his left. 

15. When the Flag is in such condition 
that it is no longer a fitting cmhlcin for 
display, it should not be cast aside or 
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used in any vray that might be viewed as 
disrespectful to the national colors, but 
should bo destroyed as a whole, private¬ 
ly, either by burning or by some other 
mUhod in harmony with the reverence 
and respect ive owe to the emblem repre¬ 
senting our country. 


Breaches of Etiquette 

1. Do not permit any dbrespect to be 
shown to the Flag of the United Stales of 
America. 

2. Do not dip lire Flag of the United 
Slates to any person or thing. The regi¬ 
mental colors, the slate flag, or the flag 
o£ the organization or institution will 
render this honor. 

3. Do not display the Flag of the 
United Stales with the union down, ex¬ 
cept as a signal of distress. 

4. Do not place any other flag or pen¬ 
nant above or to the right of the Flag of 
the United States. 

5. Do not let the Flag touch the 
ground, or the floor, or trail in the water. 

6. Do not place any object or emblem 
of any kind on or above the Flag, 

7. Do not use the Flag as drapery in 
any form whatsoever. Use bunting of 
blue, white, and red (with the blue at 

the top). . L 

8. Do not fasten the Flag in such man¬ 
ner os will permit it to be easily tom. 

9. Do not drape the Flag over the 
hood, top, sides, or back of a vdiicle, or 
of a railroad train, or of a boat. When the 
Flag is displayed on a motor car, the 
staff should be afllxed firmly to the 
chassis or clamped to the radiator cap. 

10. Do not display the Flag on a float 
in a parade except from a staff. ^ 

11. Do not use the Flag as a covering 

for n ceiling. . - 

12. Do not use the Flag as a porUon oi 

a cost lime of an atlilelic uniform* Do not 
embroider it upon cushions or hand" 
kerchiefs or print it on paper napkins or 

13. Do not put lettering of any kind 

upon the Flag. - 

14. Do not use the Flag in any lorm oi 
advertising nor fasten an advertising sign 
10 a pole from which the Flag is flying- 

15* Do not display, u?e, or store the 
Flag in such manner as will permit it 

10 he easily soiled or damaged* 

16. Do not carry the Flag flat or non- 
zontally, hut always aloft and free* 

Salute to the Flag 

During the ceremony of hoisiing or 
lowering the Flag, or when the Flap is 
passing in a parade or in a review all per¬ 


sons present should face the Flag* stand 
at attention* and salute. Those present in 
uniform should render the right*hand 
Biffutc* Those men not in uniform should 
remove the headdress with the right 
hand and hold it at the left shoulder* 
Women should salute by holding the 
right hand over the heart. The salute to 
the Flag in a moring column b rendered 
at the moment the Flag posses* 

Use of Bunting 

Bunting of the national colors should 
be used for covering a speaker’s desk, 
draping over the front of a platform, and 
for decorating in general* Bunting 
should be arranged with the blue above, 
tbc white in llie middle, and the red 
below. 

Pledge to the Flag 

I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United Stales of America^ 

And to the Republic f or which it stand:?, 
One Nation, indivisible, 

With liberty and justice for all. 

The Americanos Creed 

I believe in the United States of 
America as a Government of the people, 
by the people, for the people; whose just 
powers are derived from the^ consent of 
the governed; a democracy in a repub¬ 
lic; a sovereign Nation of many sovereign 
States; a perfect union, one and insepa¬ 
rable; established upon those principles 
of freedom, equality, justice, and human¬ 
ity for ivhich American patriots sacn- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I, therefore, believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its Uon- 
stilution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
Flag; and to defend it against ail ene¬ 
mies .—Tyler Page, 

The National Anthem 

The Star-Spangled Banner is now the 
National Anlhem. A bill declaring the 
composition consisting of Oie "'O/Js 
music known us The 
tier to be tlic National Anthem ot ine 
United States of America, was passed by 

Congress, in Marcli, 1^31. ■ i ■ 

When the National Anthem is being 
nlayed, ibose present in uniform should 
Mluie at tbc first note of the Anthem, 
retaining this po.ritiommtil the last note. 
When not in uniform, men should remove 
the headdress and hold it as m the salnlc 
in ihe Fla*^. Women should render me 
L°I„"o a* iS 11.0 ring. Wl«., Ihor. i. ™ 
Flag displayed, all should face toward 
ihfr music* 
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Brief Biographies of the Presidents 

(Terms beean and ended on Moreh 4 unless otherwiBo indicated.) 


GaOJiGE WAflumcTON: Federalbt, first 
President (April 30» 1789-March 4, 1797) ; 
Epiflcopalian; b. Wakefield^ Feb. 22, 

1732 ; d* Dec. 14, 17D9* In England the WaBh- 
laatona were arfatocrats and adberenta of 
tbe royal house of Stuart, emigratluB to 
America when Charles 1 was beheaded by 
CromwelL Settling in Virginia* they became 
well-to-do plantera. Ho waa educated pri- 
TuteJyi apc^alixfng in mathemoticd and sur- 
reyinff* As a young man he flurveyed tbe 
rafit western estates of Lord Fairfax and 
entered the military fierrice of Virginia* As 
& mOitla ofEccr he served under General 
Braddock in the French and Indian ware- 
He took command of the Continental Army 
on July 3, 1776, and, having Bcrved ns Corn- 
man der-in^ChEef throughout the Revolution¬ 
ary War. formally resigned his commission 
on Dec. 20, 1783- He retired to privoto life 
but was c^ed back into public service In 
1787 os president of the convention that 
drafted the Constitutfon.^ Two yearn later ho 
became the first PrcBident of the U. S* 

Washington was a powerfully built man, 
G fect^ 2 inches tall, and weighing about 20Q 
pounds. He had sandy hair and blue eyes. 
He liked outdoor sports, card playing, and 
the theater* When ho died hia estato was 
worth, at present valuea, $5,000,000* 

In 1769 he waa marri^ to Martha (Dnn- 
dridge) Custis, who died in 1802. They had 
no children. By her first marriage Mrs. 
Washington had four children, two of whom 
died in infancy, 

John Adams: Federalist; eecond Presi¬ 
dent (1797-1801); Unitarian; b. Quincy, 
Mass,., Oct. 30, 1736: d. July 4, 1826, Father 
was a farmer* Was graduated from Harva:^ 
In 1766, taught school and practiced law; 
served in the Massachusetts State Legisla¬ 
ture, the Revolutionary Provincial Congraaa 
of Massachusetts, and the Continental Con¬ 
gress, Signed tbe Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence* Was CommlBsioner to Franco in 1778 
with Beniamin Franklin, Later was U. S. 
Minister to Holland and to England. Waa 
Vice President in both of Washington's 
temm. Was tho firet President to Uvq in the 
White House. In 17G4 married Abigail 
Smith, who died in 1818. There were two 
daughtera and three eons, the eldtat of whom 
—John Quincy Adama—becamo sixth Preai- 
dcnL 


Thomas JenrEataoN r Democrat, third 
President (1801-1809) ; no church aflUia- 
tion; b. ShadwcU, Vn,, April 13, 1743; iL 
July 4, 1S20, Father wao a planter. Edu¬ 
cated at William and Mary College* Wan a 
lawyer, ^but a writer rather than an orator* 
Se^cd in the Virginia Houbo of BurgcsDca 
and tho Continental Ckingreso. Drafted and 
fiigned the Declaration of Indcpendcnce. 
Was CJovcrnor of Virginia, Secretary of 
Stato under WashingtOTi, and negotiated 
many treaties with foreign nations* Was 
Vice President under John Adamu* 

Was firat President inaugurated at Wagh- 
Ingten. In 1772 married Martha (Wavier) 
Skelton, who died in 1782. There wore five 
daughtera and one *?on* 

= liepuliHcan, fourth 
Pr^idenL (180D.1817>; Epiacopnlian: b. 

March IG, 1761; d. June 
TT»i i Brad nut «1 from Princeton. 

Helped draft tho Viririnia SUte Constitu¬ 
tion. Wm member of the first State Lcpisla- 
turo and drtceate to the Continental Con- 


ffrefl9,_ Helped draw up and elgncd the U. S. 
Cotietitutlom Wne Secretary of State under 
Jcffcmon* In 1794 married Dorothy 
('"Dolly’') (Payne) Todd, who died In 1849* 
They had no children, 

James Monrob: Republican, fifth Preai- 
dent (1817-1826); Episcopalian; b. West¬ 
moreland County. Vn.. April 28, 176B; d* 
July 4, 1831. Attended William and Mary 
College but left school to fight in Revolution¬ 
ary War. Later became a lawyer. Served in 
tho Virginia Legislature and the Conti¬ 
nental Congress, Helped draw up the U. S* 
Constitution, Was U, S, Senator, Governor 
of Virginia, Secretary of State under Madi¬ 
son and In 1814-16 also Secretaty of War, 
At varioua times waa U, S, Minister to 
France, to England, and to Spain. In 1786 
married Elba Kortright, who died in 1830. 
They had two daughters* 

John Quincy Ahamb: Republican-Whig, 
Blith President (1826-1829) ; Unitarian; b. 
Quincy, Mass., July 11, 17G7; d. Feb. 23, 
1848* Father, John Adams, was second 
President- Waa educated in Europe and 
graduated from Harvard, where he later 
taught rhetoric* Waa a lawyer. At different 
times in career was Minister to Holland, 
Portugal, PruB&ia. Russia, and England* 
Served in MaBsachusetta Senate and the 
U* S* Senate* Was Secretary of State under 
Monroe, negotiated -the Florida Purchase. 
Was first President to be chosen by House of 
Representativefl* Served in the House of 
Repreeentailves after his term Eia President. 
In 1797 married Louisa Johnson. an Eng¬ 
lishwoman, who died in 1862. They had 
three sons and one daughter. 

Andasw Jackson : Democrat, seventh 
President (1829-1837) : Presbyterian ; b. pfo- 
noer settlement on North Carolina - South 
Carolina border, March 16, 1767; d. June 8, 
1846. Both his parents were immigntiita 
from Ireland* Studied law and practiced at 
Nashville, Tenn. In 179G, helpi^ draw up 
Tennessee’s Constitution ; served in Congreas 
and in Sonata; resigned in 1798 to bccomo 
Tenneas^ Supr^e Court judge. After a 
dlstinguiEh^ military career commanding 
troops against the Indians, and against the 
British in the War of 1812, became Governor 
of Florida and in 1823 again entered U- S* 
Senate. In 1824 mn for Prealdent and re¬ 
ceived more electoral votes than John Q, 
Adams but election was thrown into House 
of Representatives and Adams waa chosen, 
in. 1701 married Rachel (Donelson) Robards, 
who died in 1828. There were no children. 

Maktin Van Buben; Democrat, eighth 
President (1837-1841) ; Dutch Reformed 
Chmreh; b* Kinderhook, N. Dec. 6, 1782; 
d. July 24, 13G2. Won eon of a farmer. Be- 
catno very uuccesgful lawyer. Was Stnto 
Senator, Attorney General of New York, 
U. 3 h Serintor, Governor of New York, Sec¬ 
retary of State under President Jackson, 
Vico President under Jackson* After eerv- 
jng his term as President, he ran again, un- 
Eucccssfully, in 1S4S. In 1807 married Han¬ 
nah Hoes, who died in ISID* There were four 
Eons, 

WiTLLiAM Henry Harhisok: Whig, ninth 
President (March 4, 1841, to April 4, 1841) ; 
Episcopalian ; b* Berkeley, Va., Feb. 9, 
1773; d. April 4, 1841. Wgli aon of Benja¬ 
min HarriBOn, Bigner of Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. Sludied medicine at Hampden 
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Sidney College* Joined the Army and went 
West to fight the Indiana. Was Secretary of 
tho Northwest Territory, delegate to Con¬ 
gress, and Governor of Indian Territory* 
Commanded troops agaiuBt the Indiana and 
against the British in Canada (in War of 
1812)* AJter war, was a member of Con- 
greaa, of Ohio Senate, of U* S* Senate ; Min¬ 
ister to Colombia. Was defeated for Preal- 
dent in 1836, elected in 1840* Died a month 
after_ Inauguration, of pneumonia. In 1706 
married Ann Symmea who died tn 18fi4* 
They had six sons and four daughters* 

John Tyler: Jeffersonian Republican, 
tenth President (1841-1846) ; Episcopalian; 
b* Greenway, Va*, March 29, 1790; d* Jan. 
17, 1862* Was graduated from William and 
Mary College, Practiced law* Served in Vir¬ 
ginia House of Delegates and in Congress. 
Became director and chancellor of WUlintn 
and Mary College, (governor of Virginia, 
U* S* Senator- Was defeated for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1836. Was choaen Vice President 
with HarrlBon and succeeded to Presidency 
nt death of General Harrison. Later was 
active in Confederate cause. In 1813 mar¬ 
ried Letitla Christian who died in 1842, leav¬ 
ing three eons and four daughters. In 1844 
married Julia Gardiner, who died in 1SS9. 
They had five sons and two daughters, 

JAMES Kno3C Polk: Democrat, 11th Presi¬ 
dent (1845-1849) ; Methodist; b* Mecklen¬ 
burg Co,, N* C., Nov* 2, 1706; d* June 16, 
1849* HIb family was of Irish ancestry and 
the name was originally Pollock. Father Waa 
farmer and surveyor. Folk was graduated 
from tho University of North Carolina. 
Practiced law. Served in the Legislature of 
Tennessee and fn Congress, being Speaker of 
the House of Kepresentatlves from 1836 to 
1839* Was Governor of Tennessee* In 1824 
married Sarah Childress, who died in 1891. 
They had no children* 

Zachary Taylor; Whig* 12th. President 
(1849 -July 9, 1350); Episcopalian; b.. 

Orange Co,, Va,, Nov. 24, 1784; d. July 9, 
i860. Father had been American officer in 
Revolution* Taylor had no formal education. 
At ngeiof 23 entered Army; fought in many 
Indian wars, including the Black Hawk and 
Seminole wars. Was a hero of the Mexican 
War. He died» just IS months after taking 
officcp from over exposure to blazing sun at 
laying of cornerstone of Washington Monu¬ 
ment. In 1810 married Margaret Smith, who 
died in 1862. They had one son and five 
daughters. 

Millard FU-LMORE; Whig, 13th President 
(July 9, 1860-1863) ; Unitarian; b. Cayuga 
Co.r N. Y., Jan. 7, ISOO; d. March 0, 1S7L 
Taught in public seboob studied law pri¬ 
vately, practiced law, served in New York 
Legislature and in Congress. Elected Vice 
President with Taylor and succeeded to the 
Presidency on the iattcFs death- In 1826 
married Abigail Powers, who died in 1863, 
leaving one son and one daughter* In 1S63 
married Clarollno (Carmichael) McIntosh* 
There were no children by the second mar¬ 
riage, 

Fra’nkun PrEfiCE: Democrat, 14tb Presi¬ 
dent (1363-1867); Episcopalian; b. Hills¬ 
borough N. H-, Nov* 23, 1604 t d, Oct. 8, 18G9. 
Father wag farmer, officer in Revolutionary 
War and Governor of the State* Wag gradu¬ 
ated from Bowdoiu- Practiced Jaw,^ served 
in tho New Hampshire Legislature, in U* S- 
House of Re prose atatlves, and in the U. S* 
Senate. Wag a Brigadier General in the war 
with Mexico* In 1834 married Jane Means 
Appleton> who died In 1363, There were 
three sons. 


Ja^es Buchanan: Democrat, 16th Presi¬ 
dent (1867-1861) ; Presbyterian ; b* Mer- 
cereburg, Pa*, AprO 28, 1791; d. June 1. 
1868. Father was Irish immigrant and coun¬ 
try Btorekoeper. Was graduated from Dick¬ 
inson College. Practiced law, served in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature and In U. S* House 
of Representatives, waa Minister to Russia 
in Jackson's admlnUtration, eerv^ in the 
TJ. S. Senate, was Secretary of State under 
Polk, and Minister to England In Pierce's 
administration* He was n bachelor* 

Aksahah Lincoln ; Republican, 16th 
Pr^ident (1861-Aprll 16, 1865) ; no form^ 
church affiliation but attended Presbyterian 
Church while President j b, Hardin Co*. Ky., 
Feb* 12, 1809; d. April 16, 1866* Waa a de. 
Hccndant of Samuel Lincoln, who emigrated 
from Norwich, England, in 1637, settling in 
Massachusetts* Hia father, Thomas Lincoln, 
waa n carpenter* Hia mother, Nancy H^ks, 
was also descended from pioneer Btock* Her 
ancestor, 'HiomEs Hanks, came from Eng¬ 
land to Virginia In 1644* Lincoln had no 
formal education. Ab a young man he car¬ 
ried produce by water to New Orleans, ran 
ferryboat across Ohio River, kept general 
store, was officer in Black Hawk Indian 
War, and poatmastcr* Studied law pri¬ 
vately ; practiced law in Springfield, IlL 
Serv^ in tho lUino^ Legislature and In 
Congrt^s* Was tho tallest of the Presidents, 
being 6 feet, 4 Inches in height. Was aBsoBst- 
nated by John Wilkes Booth on April 14, 
1866, while attending performance at Ford^s 
Theater in Washington—only a Jlttlc mom 
than a month after taking office for his sec¬ 
ond term* In 1842 marri^ Mary Todd who 
died in 1882, They had four sons* 

Andjibw Jackson Johnson: BepubJkan, 
17th President (April 16, 1866 - 1669); b, 
Raleigh, N* C., Dec. 29, 1808; d* July 31, 
1876. Ho had no formal iklucation* At age of 
ten was apprenticed to a tailor; at 16 ran 
away to Tennessee* Could read or write but 
little until taught by his vHfe after their 
marriage. Was alderman and mayor of 
Greenville, Tcnn. Waa member of Tennessee 
Legislature, of U. Sr House of Representa- 
tivofl and Senate- Was Governor of Tennes¬ 
see lor two terms. Was Vice President under 
Lincoln and succeeded to the Presidency on 
the latter's death. Is the only President ever 
to have been impeached, though he was not 
convicted by the Senate. Seven years Inter 
■was completely vindicated by election to 
Senate. In 1827, at the ago of 19, married 
Elixn McCardlc, who died in 1870* There 
were three eons and two daughters* 

Ulysses Simpson Grant: Ropubllcan, 
18th President CISCO-1877) ; Methodist; b. 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, April 27, 1822; <1. 
July 23| 1886. Father was a former. Was 
graduated from U. S. Military Academy. 
Served under Taylor and Scott in tho Mexi¬ 
can War. Resigned from the Army in 1864 
and became farmer, real cataLe dealer, and 
mcrcliaEit. Ro?g to fame in Civil War as 
commander of tho Union Army. In 1048 
married Julia Dent who died in ID02. They 
hnd three eons and one daughter. 

BUTiiERPOtiD BmenARP Hayes: Repub¬ 
lican, 10th President (1877-1881) ; b* Dela- 
■ivarcg Ohio, Oct. 4* 1822 ; d. Jan* 17, 1893* 
Was graduated from Kenyon College, Ohio; 
studi^ law at Harvard University, practiced 
Jaw in Ohio. Served ns City Solicitor of 
Cincinnatu Was a general ia Civil War 
Served in Congress and was three tJme^ 
Governor of Ohio. In 18S2 married Lucy 
Ware Webb who died in 10B9* There were 
seven sons and one daughter* 
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James Aduam Gajhfield: Ttepublican, 
20th President (1881*-Sept. 19^ 1881): 

church. Disciples of Christ; b. Oroinre, Ohio, 
Nov. 10, 1831: d. Sept. 19, ISSl, Was Rradu* 
ated from WiUiatns CoUegc. Admitted to the 
bar. Served in Ohio States Semite, U. S. 
Houao of Eeprcsentatlves, and Senate. Wna 
a major ffcncrol in the Union Army during 
Civil War. On July 2, 1881, a few montlis 
after taking oiUco aa President, was shot In 
a Washington railroad station by Charles J* 
Guiteau, and died Sept, 19 of that year. 
Assassination was linked to political quar¬ 
rels in Now York. In 1SS3 married Lucretia 
Randolph who died in 1018. They had four 
sons and one daughter. 

Chester Alan Arthur: Republican, 2lBt 
President (Sept. 19, 1881 -1885); Episco¬ 
palian: b- FaiHielil, Vt, Oct. G, 1830; d. 
Nov, 18, 18SG. Father was a minister. Was 
graduated from Union College. Tmight 
school in Vermont. Studied law in New 
York City. Helped orsranire New York State 
militini. and was made etute qaarLermostcr 
general during Civil War. Served as Col¬ 
lector of the Port of New York under Grant 
and Hayes* Was Vice President under Gar¬ 
field, succeed in E to Presidency when latter 
was Qfisoi^siDated. In 1S50 married Ellen 
Lewis Herndon who died in 18S0. Thero 
were two uons and one daughter- 


Gro\TO Cleveland; Democrat, 22d and 
24th President (18S5-1889 and 1S93-18D71 ; 
Presbyterinn; b. Caldwell, N. J., March IS, 
1S37 ; d. Juno 24, 1908. Woa u descendant of 
Gen. Moses Cleveland, the founder of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio- Father wna a minister. Cleve¬ 
land left school nt IC upon death of hia 
father; clerked in store, taught at institute 
for the blind, raised liveatock, studied Jn\v. 
Settled at Buffalo; became sheriff. Mayor of 
Buffalo, Governor of New York, la the only 
Prcaident whose two terms were not consec¬ 
utive. Waa a candidate in 1S38 but was de¬ 
feated, In IflSG married Frances Folaom, 
who is still living. They had two sons and 
three daughters. 


Bbnjamin Harrison ; Hepublican, 2nd 
President (1S80-1S93): Presbyterion; b. 
North Bend, Ohio, Aug. IS, 1033 ; d, March 
13, 1901. Was grandson of Pres, Wm. Henry 
Harrison. Worked on father’s farm. Was 
graduated from Miami University* Oxford, 
Ohio, Practiced law at Cincinnati, Served as 
general in Union Army during the Civil 
War, Waa elected from Indiana to U- S, Sen¬ 
ate, In 1802 was renominated for PrcGidency 
but Was defeated. In 1353 married Caroline 
Lavjnia Scott who died in 1832, leaving one 
son and one daughter. In 1800 Harrison 
married Mar>^ Scott (Lord) Dimmick, the 
first Mrs. Harrison'i* niece, who is [itiiJ liv¬ 
ing, There ia one daughter by this marriage. 

William McKinley: Hepublicani 25tli 
Pr^idcnt (18D7 - Sept, I, 1901) ; Methodist: 

SepL 14, 

t ^ * A II was charcoal furnace operator, 
Lcit Alleirheni' Colltige before ffruduntion to 
earn e Jivinir, Tauclit nehool. Unlisted as pri- 
Civil tVor and came out ns mnjor. 
btucJic^l law; practiced In Ohio. Served ns 
wunty prosecuthig attorney. Served in U. S. 
ntiiise or Representatives from 1876 to 1801 
«ccpL for a Bhort time in 1881. Was twice 

Bcned only a few 
wa.t lerm M President when ho 

tion in Pan-Amerienn Expoai~ 

w8n wll. I ?■’’ ““ anarchist, Leon Czolfroaz. 

In marnctl Ida 


TiiEOPoaE! Roosevelt; RepubUcan, 26th 
President (Sept. 14, 1901 -1009); Dutch 
Reformed Church; b- New York CUy, Oct, 
27, 1658; d. Jan. 6, 1019. Waa graduated 
from Hni^arfla Served in tho New York 
State Legiflla tore. Was police com miss loner 
of New York City, AaaUtant Secretary of 
the Navy, colonel of cavalry in Spanish* 
American War, Governor of New York, 
WoB Vice President under McKinley, taking 
ofilce upon the lattcr'a osBoasinatloit. Young* 
eat man ever to become President—42. Ran 
for president in 1012 on '"Bull Moose"* ticket, 
hut was defeated. Waa fond of outdoor life. 
Wrote muchi and won the Nobel Peace Prize 
In 1900. Was shot and wounded In 1912 by a 
crank. In 1880 married Alice Hathaway Lee 
who died in 1884, leaving one daughter, 
'Trincesa Alice**, the present Mrs, Nicholas 
Longworth. In 188G he married Edith ICer- 
mit Carow, who is etiJl living. There were 
four EOOB and one daughter. 

William Howard Taft: Republican, 27th 
President (1009-1913) ; UnitaHnn ; b, Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, Sept. 15, 1867 ; d. March 8, 
1930. Father waa Secretary of War and 
Attorney General in Grant's Cabinet, and 
Minifiter to Auatria and Russia in Arthur's, 
Taft wag graduated from Yale and from 
Cincinnati Law School. Was law reporter on 
Cincinnati paper. Held several city olficca. 
Became judec of Cincinnati Superior Court, 
U, S. Solicitor General, U, S. Circuit Judge, 
Dean of UniversiLy of Cincinnati's law 
school, civil govemDr of the Philippines, 
Secretary of War under Roosevelt, provi¬ 
sional governor of Cuba. Became President 
in 19QS and waa defeated for reflection in 
1912. Becamo Professor of Law at Yale, 
and was appointed Chief Justice of the U. S, 
Supremo Court, reaigning in February, 
1930.^ Ill 188G married Helen Herron, -who 
Is still living. They had two sons and one 
daughter. 

WooDiiDw Wilson : Democrat, 2Bth Preai- 
dent (19l3''192l) ; Presbyterian: b. Staun¬ 
ton, Va*, Dec. 28, 18GG; d. Feb. 3, 1924. 
Was son of n Presbyterian minister. Waa 
graduated from Princeton University, re¬ 
ceived law degree at University of Virginia, 
and took Ph.D. at Johns Hopkina. Taught 
nt Bryn Mnwr College nnd nt Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity. Was professor of juris prudence and 
political economy at Princeton, and later 
served as president of tho University, 1902- 
1010 - Was Governor of New Jersey. Helped 
draft treaty of peace after World War and 
was rcaponsiblo for inclusion in it of Leaguo 
of Nations. Was awarded Nobel Peace Prljre 
in 191D, In 1685 married Ellen Louise Ajcsoh 
who died at the White House in 1014* leav¬ 
ing three daughtcra. In 1915 he married 
Edith (Bolling) Galt, who is still living. 
They had no children. 

Warren G. Hardinq: RopubUcan, 29th 
President (1921-Aug. 2, 1923); Baptist; 
b. Congica, Ohio, Nov. 2, 18C5; d. Aug. 2, 
1923. Wna Bon of a phyoiclan. Attended Ohio 
Central College. Owned and edited news¬ 
paper at Marlon, Ohio. Served in tho Ohio 
Senate nnd as Lieutenant Governor of Ohio. 
Was elected to tho U, S, Senate and Ijcfore 
end of terra was elected to the Presidency^ 
In 1891 married Florence Kling, who died in 
1924- They had no children, although Mrs, 
Ha riling had one eon by a former marriage. 
Died while PreaidcnL 

Calvin Coolilge: Republican, 3flth Presi¬ 
dent (Aug_ 3, 1923-1929) : Congrcgational- 
iat: h. Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872; d. Jan. 

5, 1033. Wna eon of farmer and titorckeoper, 
'Ifter grnduntltm from Amhcrat College* 
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practiced law at Northampton, Mass, Served 
EuccesGively aa city councilman, city eoUcl- 
tor, dark of Iha courta, member of Maasa* 
chusetLg Legislature, member of State Sen¬ 
ate, Lieutenant Governor, and finally Gov¬ 
ernor. Succeeded to Presidency at Hardlng*s 
death and waa ewom in by his fotber in the 
family homestendi (Took second oath later 
in Wnshingtonn) In 1906 married Grace 
Anna Goodhue, who is stlU living,, There 
were two sons, 

HEitBEnt Clark Hoover: Bopublican* Slat 
President (1929- 1933) ; attendfl FHenda 
Church: b. West Branch, Iowa, Aug. ID, 
1874, Ancentorfl were Qnakcra and father 
wns a blacksmith* Was left an orphan in 
childhood and was reared hy uncleg* Waa 
graduated in engineering from Lcland Stan¬ 
ford Junior University^ Hia career aa engi- 
neet look liim over this country, Australia, 
Africa, Europe, and Asia, During World 
Wax, waa U* S* Food Administrator and 
head of Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
Wna Secretary of Commerce in Harding- 
Coolidge Cabineta, In 1399 married Lou 
Henry, who is still iMng* They have two 
eons. 

Franklik Delano Roosevelt: Democrat, 
32d President (1933) ; EpiacopaJtan; b. 
Hyde Pork, N. Y., Jan, 30, 1882* Descended 
from some family stock as Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. Was graduated from Harvard Univer¬ 
sity and Columbia Law SchooL Scrveil in 
the New York Senate and os Assigtant Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy in Wilson's Cabinet* Ran 
for Vice President on ticket with James M, 
Coi in 1920, but they were defeated. Waa 
twice elected Governor of New York, In 
1921 waa stricken with infantile paralyaia. 
hut ho fought his way back to health nnd 
activity. In 1905 married Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, n niece of Prea- Theodore Rcioae- 
vclt. They have four son a and one daughter* 


Vice Pcesidents of the 
United States 

(Terma began March 4 unless otherwise 
indicated ) 

John Adnmfl (Mnsa,), ITSO-lTOT* 

Thomas Jefferson (Vn.), 1797-1801. 

Aaron Burr (N. L-N* Y,). 1801-1805. 
^George Clinton (N* Y.), March 4, 1805- 
April 20, 18124 

Elhridije Gerry (Mass.), March 4, 1813- 
Nov.. 23, 13144 

*Dani€l D. Tompkinu (N. Y.)* 1817-1825. 
*John C. Uulhoun (S. C.)* March 4, 1326- 
Dec. 28, 1832.** 

Marini Van Buren (N. Y.), 1833-1837. 
Bichard AL Johnson (Ky-), 1837-1841. 

John Tyler (Va.), March 4-Arrll 5, 13414 
George M. DaUaa (Pa*), 1846-1849. 

Millard Fillmoro (N. Y.), March 4, 1849- 
Jidy 9, 1850.t 

Tyd^^n7P^ J7ri/i*s King (N* C.-AInJ, March 4- 
April 18, IS534 

John iJ. Brcckcnridgc (Ky.), 1867-lSGl. 
Hannibal Hamlin (Mo.), 1661-186C. 

Andrew Johnson (N. C.-Tenn.), March 4- 
April 15, 186B.t 

Schuyler Colfax (N. Y.-lnd4, 186D-1373. 
Henry Wilson (N, H.-Mass.), March 4, 
ia73-Nov. 22, 1S7C4 

William A. Wheeler (N. Y” ), 1877-1881. 
Chester Alan Arthur (Vt.-N. Y )» 51arch 4, 
SepL 20, 18314 

Thomas A. Hendricks (Ohlo-Ind.), March 4- 
Nov. 25, 18864 


LevI P. Morton (Vt-N. Y.J, 1889-1893, 

Adiai E. SUvenaon (Ky.-llL), 1893-1897. 

Garrett A- Hobart (N. J,), March 1897- 
Nov. 21, 18994 

Theodore lUwsevdt (N. Y.), March <t-Sept- 
14, 1901it 

Charles W, Fairbanks (Ohio-IudJ* 1906- 

James S. Sherman (N. Y*), March 4, 1909- 
Oct. 30, I912.t 

•Thometfl E, Marshall (Tnd.), 1013-1921. 

Calvin Coclidge CVL-Moss.), March 4, 1921- 
Aug. 3* 19234 

Charles G. Dawes (OMo-Ilk), 1925-1929. 

Charles Curtis (Kans.)* March 4, 1929- 
Marcb 4, 1933* 

*John jV„ GafTtflr (Texas), for terms, March 
4, 1933-Jan. 20, 1941. 


•Reolected. 

tSuccc€?ded to the Presidency., 
tDled in ofEce. 

••Resigned before end of second terra, 
Nannes printed in roman are of FederoJ- 
Wbiga, or Republicana; names printed 
in italics arc of Anti-FederaJlsts, Demo¬ 
cratic-Republicans, or Democrats. 

Where two States are given, the first indi¬ 
cates native State and the second the State 
of residence at time of election. 


Speakers of the House of 
Representatives 

F. A* Muhlenburg (Pa.), 1789-1791. 

J. Trumbull (Coon*), 1791-1793. 

F, A. Muhlenburg (Pa*), 1793-1796. 
Jonathan Dayton (N,. J-K 1795-1799. 
Theo, Sedgwick (Moss*), 1799-189L 
Nathaniel Macon (N* C.), 1801-1807- 
Joseph B. Varnum (Moaa*), 1807-1811. 
Henry Clay (Ky,), IS 11-18Lt 
Langdon Chevea (S. CJ r 1814-1815. 
Henry Clay (Ky4,1S15-1820* 

John W* Taylor (N, Y4, 1820-IB2L 
Philip P. Barbour (Vo,), 1821-1823* 
Henry Clay (Ky.)* 1823-IS2B- 
John W* Taylor (N, Y.), 1826-1027* 
Andrew Stephenson (Vm), 1827-1834, 
John Bell (TennJ, 1834-1836. 

Jamea ^ Polk (Tenn.)* 1636-1839. 

R M, T. Hunter (Va.), 1839-1S4L 
John White (ICyJ, 1841-1843. 

John W. Jones (Va.), 1843-1345. 

John W* Davis (Ind,)* 1846-1847. 

R, C, Winthrop (Mass.)* 1847-1849* 
Howell Cobb (Gn,)* 1849-1 SSL 
Linn Boyd (Ky.)* 1851-1856. 

N. P. Banks (Mafis.), 1S5C-1857. 

James L. Orr (S. C-), 1857-1869* 

William Pennington (N- J..), 1800-1861. 
Goluaha A, Grow (Pa.), 1861-1863* 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.), 1863-1809, 

James G. Blame (Maine), 1SG9-ZS7G, 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)* 1875-1870* 
Samuel J, Randall (Pa-)* 1876-1831. 
Joseph W. Kcifer (Ohio), 1SS1-1S83. 
John G- Carlisle (Ky*)., 1883-1889. 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine), 1880-1891. 
Charles F. Crisp (Ga*), ISO 1-1805. 
Thomoa B. Reed (Maine), 1396-1890. 

D. B, Henderson (Iowa) , 1899-1903. 
Joseph G Cannon (1114,1003-1910; 
Champ Clark (Mo.), 1911-1919* 
Frederick GiUett (Mass.), 19,19*1926. 
Nicholas Long^vorth (Otiio), 1025-193L 
John N. Garner (Texas), I931-103S, 
Henry T* Rainey (IlL); 1033-11134* 
Jaaoph W, Byrns (Tenn4, 1036^1036* 
William B. Bankhead (f\la4t 1936. 
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Statistics of Foreign Nations 

(5eo tabice foUowini; for colonics arid poascirstofta.) 


Europe 


Countryt 


Albania - 

Andorra- 

Auatria .—-—*■ 
Belffinm —— 
British Empire 
Bulgaria 


Capit<U 


.Tirana _ 
.Andorra 
.Vienna . 


Brussels —- 
London - 


Ciecboalovakia 
Danzig (free cityj 

yifi pm nrk — 

Estonia 


__ Sofia 

__Prague 


Copcnha£ren 
„ Tallinn 


Finland- 

France --—— 

Germany -—— 

Holland”(sco Netherlanda) 


HelsinETforfl 

„ Paris -- 

_ Berlin - 

AtheiiB 


Hungary 
Iceland _ 

Italy- 

Latvia 


Budapeat 

___ Reykjavik 

_Rome-- 

_-Riga - 


Liechtenstein 
Lithuania — 
Mem el «— 
Luxemburg . 
Monaco 


__Vaduz 

_Kovno 


(Holland) 


_Luxemburg 

_Monaco — 


__The Hague-— 

_Oslo (Chriatiania) 


Netherlands 

Norrvay —^- 

Poland ---—--Warsaw 

Portugal (Inc- the Azores Lisbon _ 
and Madeira) 


.Bucharest — 


Rumania ___ . —--—- - m n ^ v 

Ruasia (Sco Onion of Soviet Socialist Republics) 

San Marino -- —^Mnnno 

Spain___Madrid 

Balearic Islands ------ 

Canary Islands --— , , — 

Sweden--Stockholm _ 

Switzerland --—--._Bcnie -- 

Dnion of Soviet Socialist 

RepubHcs ___Moscow - 

Yugoslavia___——Belgrade ^ 


Area \n Pop- per 

Sotiarc Miles Fopvlatwn SQuare Mile 


10,020 

1,003,124 

94.3 

191 

6,231 

27.3 

32,SCO 

0,760,233 

208.8 

11,766 

8,092,004 

686.3 

13,366.420 

406,764.000 

37.1 

39,826 

G.090,216 

1B3.D 

64,244 

14.729,630 

271.5 

764 

407.000 

539.7 

10,576 

3,700,340 

223.6 

18,863 

1,126.413 

61.3 

134,667 

3.667,067 

27.3 

212,669 

42,013,506 

197.6 

181.099 

66,030,491 

863.4 

60,270 

6.204,684 

123,4 

36,875 

8,088,310 

242.1 

39,709 

108,861 

2.7 

119,713 

42,627,661 

356.2 

26,306 

1,060,602 

7G.8 

66 

10,213 

167.1 

21,489 

2.499.629 

116.3 

1,099 

160,893 

137.3 

909 

296,913 

297.2 

8 

22,163 

2.869.1 

12,092 

8,474,606 

667,7 

124,683 

2,814,194 

22.G 

160,062 

33.82.1,000 

225.4 

36,190 

7,260,000 

204.5 

113,884 

19,319,330 

169.6 

38 

13,948 

367.0 

190,007 

24,683,096 

126.0 

1,936 

376,735 

194.6 

2,H07 

664,873 

201.2 

173,347 

6,249,439 

39.5 

16,944 

4,066,400 

266.0 

8,006,728 

106,847,100 

20.4 

96,568 

13,934,038 

146.8 


Asia 


Afghan iBtan---Kabul^- 

China (proper)--Nanking -- 

Manchuria (Manchukuo) „Hsmking — 

Mongolia __— - —Urga - 

Tibet_— - -_Lhasa -- 

Hejez (See Saudi Ambia) 

Tran (Persia) --^Teheran -- 

Iraq (Mesopotamia)-—Bagdad -—. 

Japanese Empire __ _Tokyo- 

Korea (Chosen)_Seoul- 

Formosa (Taiwan)___ 

Nepal__Katmandu — 

Oman ___ ___„_MuBcnt .——— 

Saudi Arshin_Mecca - 

Siam -__-Banirkob - 

Turkey (Europc-Asia) -Angora- 

Yemen ______Sanaa __—__ 


245,000 

2,003.475 

482.440 

026,783 

409,204 

028,000 

110,600 

200,004 

85,228 

13,890 

64,000 

82,000 

1,003,000 

200,148 

204,410 

75,000 


12,000,000 

422,707,868 

20,327,927 

2.077,669 

3,722,011 

16,000.000 

2,867,077 

97,097,666 

22,899,038 

6,212,710 

6,600,000 

600,000 

7,000,000 

13.602,000 

10,200,094 

2,600,000 


48.9 

146.5 

60.7 

3.3 
7.9 

23.8 
24.5 

374.8 

20e.G 

376.3 

103.7 

0,1 

G.l 

67.4 

66.0 

33.3 


Africa 


Efrv-pt . . . . ____Cairo 

Llbcriu. .. .. ... __ _^_Memrovin 

Tangier (Internationalized)Tangier , 


3B3,0n0 1^1,217,861 

h13,0CH1 1,600,000 

226 G0,000 


37.1 

34.9 

2GG.G 


North America 

Mexico City .. 


7G3.(m 1G,GS2,722 


21.G 


Mexico _ 
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Central America and West Indies 


Cauntnf 

Costa Rica — -. 

Cuba -- 

Dominican Republic 
Guatemala 

Haiti --- 

Honduras . 

Nicaragua- 

Panama- 

Salvador -- 


Argentina _ 
Bolivia «_ 

Dra^ - 

Chile- 

Colombm _ 

Ecuador _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru - 

Uruguay — 
Venezuela - 



Area m 


Fop- jw 

Capitol 

Square Population 

Square Afffi 

.Ban Josd 

23,000 

677,833 

26,1 

.Havana . 

44,164 

4,008,169 

90,7 

Santo Domingo 

19,332 

1.478,121 

76.4 

Gautemola City 

45,4G2 

2,245,503 

49.4 

.Port-au-Prince 

_ 10,204 

3,003,000 

204,3 

.Teguclgatpa 

44,276 

962,686 

21.0 

.Managua - 

51,060 

750,009 

14.6 

.Panama City 

32,380 

467.469 

14.4 

,5an Salvador 

13,176 

1.574,495 

111,9 

« 

SoutK America 



.Buenoa Aires 

1,079,965 

12.402,068 

12^ 

-La Paz and Sucre _. 

614,465 

3,170,787 

6.2 

,Rio de Janeiro 

3,276.510 

47,704,874 

1C5 

-Santiago- 

_ 286.133 

4,507,850 

1S.B 

-Bogota 

44fl-794 

S,605,009 

19,3 

-Quito 

276pD36 

2,701,662 


-Asuncion - 

161,647 

92G,5S0 

6,7 

.Lima 


6,147,000 

12,7 

-Montevideo 

72.153 

2,040,366 

28,3 

-Caracas - -- 

_ 362,661 

3,414.160 

0,7 


French Colonies and Possessions 

(Mandates and pTotectorates are trwJtcotcd by *,) 


Id Africa 


Area in 


Pup, per 


Name 
Algeria — 
•Cameroon 


(French) 


French Eciuatorial Africa (French Congo) 

French West Africa —- — 

Madagascar - — 

Morocco —_—----- 

Reunion -- --- ---——— 


Somaliland 
^Togoland 
Tunisia — 


(French) 


(n Asia 


India 
Indo-China 


French 

French ^ _ 

* Syria, Lebanon, Latakia, and Jebel Druze, 


Guadeloupe and Dependencies. 

Guiana (French) —- 

Martinique 


New Caiedonta and Dcpcndcncica 

New Hebrides ----— 

St, Pierre and Miquelon 


Society" Islands (inc. Tahiti), Maroucsoa 

Islands, Leeward Islands, etc -- 

Other Colonies and Possessions of European 


Saitare MUes Population 

M 

847,552 

7,234,634 

8.5 

166.4SD 

2,340,810 

14.0 

912,040 

3,323,620 

3.8 

1,60.1,159 

14,468,828 

9,0 

241.094 

3.772.669 

- 16.6 

200,000 

6.242,708 

21S 

970 

197.933 

204.0 

8.492 

44,240 

6,2 

21,893 

382,637 

17-i 

48,300 

2.410,692 

49,0 

19B 

282,307 

1440.3 

285,000 

23,230,000 

81.5 

67,000 

3,630,009 

G2.T 

Possessions 

BS8 

267.407 

39S.6 

34,740 

22469 

o.e 

385 

234.G05 

600.0 

9,446 

65.€02 

G-3 

6,700 

60,000 

10*5 

93 

4,321 

46*4 

1,620 

40,302 

26.6 



Na uic 

Congo 


Faroe Islands — 
Greenland __ 


Aegean Islanda fltalian) 

Eritrea _ ___ 

1 Ethiopia—,.—- 

Libya___ 

Somaliland (Itailon) — 



Denmark 


Italy 


Area m 


rep. per 

Sq^tare Miles 

fat ton 

5(iU£ir<7 Mih 

009,330 

0.843.328 

10.8 

G40 

26,744 

-17.G 

836.61B 

16.030 

.019 

077 

135,364 

13S.5 

46.754 

600,573 

13.1 

380,000 

7,600,000 

21.7 

632,600 

704.123 

14 

194,000 

1,021,672 

5^2 
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Netherlands 


Name 

Curacao — --- 

Nctbtsrland* Indies ;--- 

Surinam (Dutch Gnlnna) - 


Portugal 


Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 

Cape Verfe Islands -- 

Guinea (Portugoeso) -- 

Macao 


VozambiQue (Portuguese East Africa) 

Portuffueso India —--——^-— 

Principe nnd St* Thome iBjands ,——^ 

Timor -- 


Spain 

Gpinqa (Spanish) (Continental and Island territories) 

Ifni__—---- 

Morocco ---—---—-- 

Rio do Oro and Adrar---- 


Area itt 

Square Miles Population, 

Fop. por 
Squaro MUc 

403 

87,104 

216.1 

786.288 

60,727,258 

82.6 

64,201 

144,366 

2.0 

467,788 

3,225,015 

0.0 

1,6E7 

156,923 

100,7 

13,044 

390,403 

2T.G 

7 

167,176 

22,463.6 

297,864 

4.028,746 

18.6 

1,637 

679,969 

377,3 

384 

59,060 

163.S 

7,S30 

460,665 

G2.S 

10,831 

163,846 

15.1 

966 

20,000 

30.0 

13,126 

795,202 

60.6 

109,200 

600,000 

.45 


1 Recognlied by the League of Nations as an Independent country, but claimed os a 
colony by Italy* 


The British Empire 

(Self-ffOTcming dominfona are printed in CAPiTAia and Small Capitals; 

mandates are indicated by *») 


In Europe 


Name 

Channel lelanda.^----—--- 

Englakd-- 

G ib ni]tar_—------—— 

laisu Free State--- —-— 

Isle of Mam--—-- -- ---- 

Malta_ . ----- 

Northern Ireland----—- 

Orkney lalanda--- —-- — 

S cot] an ----——--^ 

Shetland lelanda----—-- 

Walca.^^-——--——— 

In Asia 

Aden, Perim, Sokotru, and Kurin 

Mnria Islanda--------— 

Bahrein lelands—,----- 

Bhutak^™_■ ---—“ 

Borneo (BrittEh)-—-- 

BritiBh North Borneo^----- 

Brunei--- 

Snrawak^*^_ — 

Ceylon—------ 

Maldivo Islands---—— 

Cyprus-—-———- 

Hong Kong_———*--- 

INOIA^--___—----- 

Malay States ; 

* Federated— --—--- 

Unfed crated_____—- 

* Palestine_______—-— 

Straits SeUleraent3„^^----- 

• Trana-Jordan___—----— 


Area <n Pop> per 

SQMare Milea Population Souaro Afuo 


76 

03,205 

1,242.7 

60,874 

37,794,003 

742.7 

2 

21,372 

10,686.0 

2G,601 

2,005,864 

111.5 

221 

40,303 

223.1 

122 

266,140 

2,099,5 

6,237 

1,203,000 

246.0 

376 

22,000 

60.7 

30.405 

4,971,200 

163.5 

560 

20,900 

38.0 

7,406 

2,158,374 

239.0 


43,602 

62,5.38 

1.4 

260 

120,000 

480.0 

18.000 

300,000 

16.6 

83,500 

776,368 

9.8 

31,000 

270,223 

8.7 

2,500 

30.136 

12.0 

60,000 

475,000 

9.6 

26,332 

6,312,543 

209.7 

116 

70.000 

G8G.9 

3,634 

347.969 

07.1 

391 

066,341 

2.471.4 

1,808,079 

362,837,778 

106.0 


27,640 1,813,801 C5,8 

23,486 1,640,000 65.9 

10.000 1,336,518 133*C 

1,B3S 1,143,702 745.1 

34,740 300,000 8,0 


In Africa 

Basutoland___ 

Bcchuanalnud.^_—--- 

♦Cameroon (Britleh)^----—-- 

Gambia (Colony and Protoctnrato) --- 

Gold Coast (Colony and Protectorate)--- 

Kenya (Colony and Protectorate) -- 

Mauritius_______ _ _ 

Nigeria (Colony nnd Protectorate)_— 

Northern Rbodptii fl ______ 

. Nyosaland^,_______ 


11,716 031,000 

275,000 266,756 

34,081 817,016 

4,068 100,520 

78,802 8,627,483 

224,060 3,0S4,361 

720 407,020 

372,301 19,018*516 

200,320 1,376.325 

37,600 1,600,438 


53.3 

0.9 

23.9 

40*0 

44.7 
13-7 

565.3 

6X6 

4.7 

42.7 
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Name 

St« Hclc^na. 
jSeyehelles. 


Area irt Fop. per 

Square Milea Population S^are MUa 


Sierra Leanc (Colony nnd Protectorate) 
Somalilnnd (British) 


Southern Rhodcsia^^—^— 

• South-West ATrica_ 

Sudan (Auglo-Egyptian) 
Swaziland. 


♦ Tanganyika (former German Eaat Africa) 

♦ Toffoland——!---- 

Uganda-------- 

Union op South Afkica—v^^-- 

Zanzibar-—------ 


In Australasia 


Australia t 


Federal Capital Territory— 
New South Wales, 


Northern Territory.. 

Qu eeufllnn d___ 

South Australia- 

Tasmania—-- 

Victoria^ 


Western Australio.- 
Fiji lelando,*--— 

♦ Naum___ 

♦ New Guinea_^ 

New Zealand-- 

Island dependencies. 

Pacifle Islands- 

Papua---- 

♦ Western Samoa—— 


In North America 


Canada r_ 
Alberto. 


British Columbia. 
Manitoba. 


New Brunswick. 


Northwest Terri tori 

Nova Scotia--—- 

Ontario_ 


Prince Edward Island 

Quebec__—-- 

Saskatchewan——.— 
Yukon. 


Newfoundland 
Labrador-- 


In Central America and West Indies 


Baham as_- 

Barbados___ 

Bermudas--- 

Honduraa (British) 
Jamaica__— 


Leeward Islands-- 

Trinidad (and Tobago)-- 

Windward Islands— 


In South America 


Falkland Islands and South Georgia-. 
Guiana (British)—--- 


47 

4*318 

9LB 

166 

20303 

19L6 

31,000 

1,773.967 

69,2 

68,000 

ai7,8S3 

5.1 

150,344 

1^80,441 

03 

317,726 

1,014,000 

360,067 

1.1 

8,767,813 

5.5 

6,706 

156,530 

28,2 

360,000 

5404,533 

14,2 

13.041 

293,671 

22.5 

93,981 

3,GC1,090 

3B.9 

472,660 

9*530,649 

20.1 

1,020 

235.42S 

230.a 

2,074,5ai 

6453,114 

2.a 

940 

9,319 

9*9 

309,432 

2*657,565 

8.6 

623,620 

0*091 

0*009 

670,600 

970*719 

L4 

380,070 

585*443 

1*5 

26,216 

233,032 

8*9 

87,884 

1,843,099 

20.9 

976.920 

447,745 

.46 

7,083 

202,062 

26.5 

8 

2,922 

005*2 

89,262 

979,000 

10*0 

103,722 

L673.S10 

1B*1 

869 

18*213 

20.9 

11,460 

265*000 

ES.l 

00,640 

276*203 

S.Q 

1,260 

64,778 

43*S 

3.694,863 

10,370*705 

2.7 

265,285 

731,606 

2.8 

366,256 

594,263 

1.9 

246,612 

700,139 

2.3 

27,985 

408,219 

14*0 

1,309,682 

9,72a 

0.007 

21.068 

512,845 

24.3 

412,582 

3,431,683 

8*3 

2,184 

88*033 

40.3 

504,634 

2,874,265 

4*3 

261,700 

921*785 

3*6 

207,076 

4,230 

G.02 

42,734 

289;616 

0*7 

110,009 

4,710 

0.04 

;t Indies 

4,404 

64,932 

14.7 

166 

182.440 

1*009.0 

10 

30,104 

1*&S4,4 

8,693 

66,448 

5-4 

4,460 

1,121,823 

262.1 

727 

138,200 

190*1 

1,978 

439,004 

222.4 

621 

106,644 

375.3 

6,618 

3,180 

0,5 

89,480 

323,219 

3.6 


The Seven 

The geven most remarkable Btructurcs 
of the ancient wo rid, or the “Seven. Won- 
derB^\ were; 

The pyramids of Egypt, 

Hanging gardens of Babylon. 

Temple of Diana at Epliesus. 


Wonders 

Colossus of Rhodes. 

Statue of Jupiter in the 'valley of 
Olympia (Greece), 

Pharos (lighthouse) of Alexandria. 
Tomb of King Mauaolua, at Halicar¬ 
nassus. 
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Heads of Governments 


Europe 

Alhania—King Zog 1. 

Andorra (serai-indepcndcnl republicj — 
Governed by a council. ^ 

Austria— Wilbclni Miklas, President. 
Belgium—King Leopold III. 

Bulgaria—Czar Boris HL ^ . 

Czecboslovatia—Eduard BeneSi Ptesi* 

Danzig (free city) —Dr. Karl Burck- 
hardt. High Commissioner. 

Denmark—King Christian X. 

Estonia— Konstantin Pats* State Head. 
Finland—Kyosti Kollio, President. 
France—Albert Lebrun, President. 
Germany-AdoH Hitler, President and 

Chancellor. ,rT n • 

Great Britain—King George VI; Prime 
Minister, Neville Chamberlain, 

Greece—King Georgeos II, 

Hungary—Nicholas Horthy, Regent. 
Iceland -King Christian X of Denmark. 
Italy—King Victor Emmanuel HI; 

Prime Minister, Benito Mussolini.^ 
Latvia—Karlis Ulmanis, Prime Minister 
and Acting President. 

Liechtenstein (principality) — Prince 
Francis I. 

Lithuania - Antanas Smetona, Presi- 

dent. o 1 

Luxemburg (grand duchy) — Grand 

Duchess Charlotte. _ _ 

Monaco (principality) —Prince Louis H. 
Netherlands (Holland) —Queen Wil- 
helmina. 

Norway—King Haakon VIT. 

Poland—Ignace Jloscicki, President. 
Portugal—Antonio Carmona, President. 
Rumania—King Carol II, 

San Marino (republic) —Regents (ap¬ 
pointed every six months). 

Spain—Manuel Azana, President. 
Sweden—King Gustaf V. 

Switzerland—Dr. Giuseppe Motlu, Presi¬ 
dent (for 1937).' 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
Soviet Commissioners. 

Vatican City—Pope Pius XI, Sovereign. 
Yugoslavia —King Peter II (under re¬ 
gency). 

Asia 

Afghanistan—ilobaraiued Zahir Shah, 
King. 

China—Lin Shen, President of the Na¬ 
tional Government. 

Hejaz and Nejd (see Saudi Arabia). 

Iran (Persia) — Riza Khan Puhlevi, 
Siiah. 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) —King Ghazi I. 


Japan—Emperor Hirohito, 

Mesopotamia (ace Iraq). 

Nepal — Tribhubana Bir Bikrnm, King. 
Oman—Saiyid Said bin Taimur, Sultan. 
Persia (see Iran). 

Saudi Arabia (Hejaz Nejd)—Ab- 

dul-Aziz ibn Saud, King. 

Turkey—Kamal AtatUrk, President, 

Africa 

Egypt—King Farouk. 

Ethiopia—General R. Groziaiia, Viceroy, 
Liberia —Edwin Barclay, President. 
Morocco —Sidi Mohammed, Sultan, 

Tunis —Sidi Ahmed, Bey. 

Zanzibar—Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub, 
Sultan, 

North America 

Mexico—Gen. Lozaro Cardenas, Presi¬ 
dent. 

United States—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President. 

Central America 

Cuba—Dr. Federico Laredo Bru, Presi¬ 
dent. 

Dominican Republic-Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, President. 

Guatemala—Jorge Ubico, President. 
Haiti—Stenio Vincent, President. 
Honduras — Tiburcio Carias Andino, 
President, 

Nicaragua — Gen. Anastasio Somoza, 
President, 

Panama— Dr. Juan Demostenes Arose- 
mcna, President. 

Salvador—Maxirailiano Martinez, Presi¬ 
dent. 

South America 

Argentina— Don Augustin P. Justo, 
President. 

Bolivia—Lieutenant - Colonel German 
Busch, President, 

Brazil-Geiulio Vargas, President. 
Chile—Arturo Alessandri, President. 
Colombia- Don Alfonso Lopez, Presi- 
dent. 

Ecuador—Federico Paez, President. 
Paraguay—CoL Rafael FrancOj Presi* 
dent* 

Peru—Gen* Don Oscar Raimundo Bena¬ 
vides^ President. 

Uruguay—Gabriel Terro> President. 
Venezuela—^Eleazar Lopez Contreras, 
PresidenU 
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Prime Ministers of Great Britain 

H<mry Addington—180!• 

Wimnrn Pitt—1804. 

Lord Grenville—1808. 

Duke of Portland—'1807, 

Speticcr Perceval—-ISOO, 

Iiord Liverpool—1812. 

Gcorgo Canning—1827* 

Lord Goderich—1827* 

Duke of Wellington—1828. 

Earl Grey—1830. 

Viscount Melbourne—1834, 

Sir Robert Pccl^— 1834 , 

Viscount Melbourne—1835, 

Sir Robert Peel—1841. 

Lord John RubscII—184G* 

Earl of Derby—1852. 

Earl of Aberdeen—1852. 

Viscount Palmerston—1856, 

Earl of Derby—1868- 
Viacount Palincrston—1859. 

Earl Russell—*1865,. 

Earl of Derby—‘1866* 

Benjamin Disraeli—18G8. 

Williani E- Gladstone—1908^ 

Earl of Beaconsficld <Disraeli)—1374. 

W, E- Gladstone—1880. 

Martiuia of Salisbury—1886* 

W. E* Gladstone—1886- 
Marquis of Salisbury—1886* 

W. E* Gladatone—1802. 

Earl of Rosebery—1894- 
Marquia of Salisbury—1995* 

A* J* Dal£oui^l902* 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman—1005. 

H. H* Asquith—1908. 

H* H. Asquith (Coalition)—1915, 

D* Lloyd George—1916- 
A* Bonar Law—1022. 

Stanley Baldwin—1923. 

J* Ramsay MacDonald—1024. 

Stanley Baldwin—1924, 

J. Ramsay MacDonald—1029. 

Stanley Baldwin—1035* 

Neville Chamberlain—-1937, 


World’s Kingdoms 

Afghanistan 

Albania 

Belgiuin 

British Empire 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Egypt 

Grceco 

Hungary 

Iceland 

Iran (Persia) 

Iraq (Mesopotamia) 

Italy 

Japan 

Liechtenstein (Principality) 
Lujccmburg (Grand Duchy) 
Monaco (Principality) 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands (Holland) 

Norway 

Oman 

Rumania 

Saudi Arabia (Hejaa and Nejd) 

Siam 

Sweden 

Tun Id 

Vatican City 
ITlJgoalayja 


World’s Republics 

Latvia 


Andorra 
Argentina 
Armenia 
Austria 
Bolivia 
Brasil 
cbiiQ 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Blca 
Cuba 
Czechoslovakia 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Houduroa 


Liberia 

Lithuania 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal 

Salvador 

San Marino 

Spain 

Switzerland 
Turkey 
United States 
Uruguay 
YcnezucUi. 

Union of Soviet Soclol- 
lit Republics 
(Russia) 


Although nominally republics^ a number 
of the nations of the world are ruled by 
dictators. 


World Railway Mileages 

(Compiled from The Statesman’s Year^Bookt 

lDi7) 


Country 

Argcntina 
Austrolla 
Austria ** 
Belgium - 

Bolivia_ 

Brazil 

Bulgaria- 

Canada -- 

Chile __ 

China__ 

Colombia - 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark - 

Egypt--- 

Estonia — 

Finland - 

France __ 


r i ^ MBi 


Germany -- 

Great Britain — 

Hungary -— 

India ---- 

Ir^h Free State. 

Italy - 

Japan - 

Latvia-—*- 


Lithuania 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway —— 


Paraguay — 

Peru- 

Poland -- 


Portugal ---—- 

Rumania --—---- 

Rusaia (aeo Union of Soviet Social- 
iqt Rcpublica) 

Siam ----- 


MiLe9 

24,783 
27,965 
4,161 
0,881 
1,384 
20,507 
2,032 
57,171 
5,760 
9;481 
. 2,022 
8,657 
8,200 
4,987 
891 
8.577 
26,116 
36^71 
20^70 
6,371 
43,119 
2,556 
11,279 
14,512 
2,023 
1,152 
2,166 
3,500 
2,464 
687 
2.624 
13,325 
2457 
6«959 


__ 1,926 

_10,421 

.. - 3,213 

_4,013 

_13,506 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 62,S3B 

United States —-—— --264.847 

Uruguay ---—*- 1*720 

Venezuela ——---- —670 

Yugoslavia -- —- 6,812 


Sweden- 

S%vitzcrland --— 

Turkey -—— 

Union of South Africa. 
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Large Foreign Cities 

(CompUcd from The SlatosmarCa Year-Book. 1937 ) 

Europe 


City owd NoMon 

Altonn. Germany ~ 
AmBtodom. Tbo NetherlandB. 

Antwerp. - 

Afltrnkhan, U. S. 8. It--— 

Athens, GreMC -- 

Baku, U. S, S. R- ,,ftn~ 
Baro^onni Spnin (10o4J- 
Belfaetj Ireland 


Yugoslavia 

Berlin, Germany Cgreater) 
Beme, Switzerland 


Birminghani, Englanfl 

Bochum, Germany - 

Bologna, Italy — 


Borfeaux, France^- 

Bradford, England _ 
Bremen, Germany — 
Breslau, Germany — 
Bristol, England 


Brtinn, Cicchoalovakia ——-—- 
Brussels. Belgium (with suburbs) 

Bucharest, Rumania--- 

Budapest, Hungary- 

Cardiff, Wales--- 

Catania. Italy -- 

Cheliabinsk, U. S. S. K.^- 

ChemniU, Germany - 

Cologne, Germany 


l^oiogne, —7 

Constantinople (see Istanbul) 
CopcnhaBcn, Denmark —— 

Cracow, Poland^ —-- 

Danzig, Free City of. 


Populotibn 
_ 241,970 

7B1.64G 
„ 27.3.772 

_ Z2&,400 

_ 892,781 

_ 709,600 

_ 1,148,129 
_ 416,161 

_ 238,775 

_ 4,242,601 
_ 688,774 

_ 1.018,700 
_ 314,640 

_ 200,945 

_ 268,848 

_ 292,200 

_ 323,331 

_ C26.198 

413,100 
264,025 
000,228 
641,421 
1,051,804 
221,400 
242,240 
210,000 
360,734 
760,006 


Dnepropetrovsk, U. S- S. B— 

Dortmund. Germany- 

Dresden, Germany --- 

Dublin, Ireland- 

Duisburg-Hambom, Germany 

DOsaeldorf, Gemmny -- 

Edinburgh, Scotland 
Essen, Geminny — 

Florence, Italy- 

Frankfort, Germany — 


Gcliicnkirchen, Germany .—— 

Gonoap Italy ^^—-- 

GJasROW, Sc'otland --— 

Gorki, U. S- S* U--—--- 

Goteborgp Sweden -- 

Grozny, U. S. S R-- —— 

Hague, The, The Ncthcrlandd. 
HallOp Germany — 


Hamburg, Germany ---- 

Hanover, Germany -—--—— 

HelatngforBi FinlDijd --- 

IstanbuL Turkey-- 

Kazan, U- S. S* ---- 

Kharkov, U, S. S* -—— 

Kiel, Germany —-— --- 

Kiev, U. S. S» K*,— rr~’T—— 

KingEston npoii Huil, tinglano- 

Konigaberg, Germany .-—~ 

Krasnodar, U* B- S* R—--- 

Leeda, England--—-- 

Leicester, England- 

Leipzig, Germany--- 

Lemberg (Lwow) , Poland.- 

Leningrad, U- S. B. K-—^—-- 

LillCj Franco ---—-- 

Lisbon, Portugal ^ 

Liverpool, England_ ■ ■- 

Lodz, Poland ____ 

London, England (greater)—- 

Lyons, France_____ 

Madrid, Spain 


City and Nation 

Mannheim, Germany — 
MnMeillea, Franco — 

Milan, Italy -- 

HoacoWp U, S. S- B*—- 

Munich, Getmany- 

Naples, Italy 


JLUU-jr I jm 

Newcnatle upon Tyne^ England- 

Nice, France _—^-- 

Nottingham, England -— 

NovosiblrBk, U. S, R-—-— 

Nuremberg, Germany -- — 

Odessa, U, S, S. R.—--- 

Omsk, U- S» S* R*——^-—-- 

Oporto, Portugal 


«. «-..X I WJsi'iAILl ---- 

Magdeburg, Germany 
Malaga, Spain 
Manchester, England 


Oslo (Christiania), Norway. 

Palermo, Italy- 

Paris, Franco- 

Piraeus, Greece 


Plymouth, England — ■ — 

Portsmouth, England - 

Posen (Poznan), Poland— 

Prague, Czechoslovakia - 

Riga, Latvia--— 

Rome, Italy----- 

Rostov-on-Don, U. S. S. B.— 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands. 

Salonika, Grecco --- 

Saratov, U. S. S. E- 

Seville, Spain 


66C,2G9 

237,632 

407,000 

379,200 

640,676 

642,143 

467,601 

440,419 

498.600 

461.600 
654,461 
319,141 
665,857 
332,645 
625,355 

1,124,300 

431.600 
2GB.3S7 
201,000 
482,397 
209,109 

1.129,307 

443,920 

277,771 

740,805 

258,700 

064,300 

218.336 

638.600 

322.200 
016.072 
218,900 

487.200 
. 261,000 
. 713,170 

. 310,461 

. 2,770.400 
. 200,676 

. 594,390 

864.600 
035,857 
. 8,474.900 
_ 670,622 

_ 1,048,072 
_ 306,895 

203,841 
„ 748,100 


Sheffield, Englqpd - 

Sofia, Bulgaria- 

Stalin, U. S. S. R-- 

Stalingrad, U, S. S. B.— 

Stettin, Germany -— 

Stockliolm, Sweden-— 

Stoke-on-Trent, England 

Stuttgart, Germany - 

Sverdlovsk, U. S. S, It,— 

Tashkent, U. S. S. R.- 

Tiflis. U. S. S. R,- 

Trieste, Italy -- 

Turin, Italy- 

Valencia. Spain — 
Venice. Italy 


Vienna, Austria _— 
Voronezh, U. S. S. R. 

Warsaw, Poland- 

Wilno, Poland-- 

Wuppertal, Germany 
Zurich, Switzerland _ 


Population 

_ 276,162 

„ 914,232 

_ 1,103,960 
_ 3,663,300 
736,388 
860,176 
202,700 
241,016 
280,200 
278,000 
410,438 
497,000 
227,000 
232,280 

263.124 

408.124 
2,839,746 

261.669 

203.600 
260,200 
260,444 
848,823 
385,063 

1,118,948 
620,700 
695,448 
236,624 

327.600 
238,727 

620.600 
287,976 
286,600 
368,000 
270,747 
633,684 
274,100 
416,028 
400,800 
401,000 
405,000 
242,681 
G23.4E4 
362.802 
260.991 

. 1.874.130 
. 212.400 

. 1,225,461 
207,760 
. 40B.G02 

. 617,706 


North America 

Guadalajara, Mexico- 

Hamilton, Canada- 

Mexico City, Mexico—-- 

Montreal, Canada- 

Ottawa, Canada ——- 

Quebec, Canada- 

Toronto, Canada —- 
Vancouver, Canada 
Winnipeg, Canada . 


Sooth America 


Belem (Pam). Brazil- 

Bogota, Colombia -- 

Buenoa Aires, Argentina, 

Cordoba, Argentina - 

Lima, Peru - 


Montevideo, Uruguay 
Porto Alegre, Brazil— 

Recife (Pernambuco), Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil-- 

Rosario, Argentina —- 

Santiago, Chile 


Sno Paulo, Brazil—^--- 

Sat* Saivador (Babin), Brasil—— 
Valparaiso, Chile ---— 


184,826 

166,547 

1,029,068 

818,677 

126,872 

130,694 

631,207 

246,593 

218,785 


311,263 

350,000 

2,268,137 

309,232 

284,287 

507,001 

327,628 

472,764 

1,700,632 

507,784 

696.231 

1,151,249 

363,726 

103.205 
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West Indies 

City and P/at/on 

Havana^ Cuba --— 


Popufatton 
_ fiSO.OSS 


Africa 


Alexandria, Egypt--—,— 673,003 

Alffierst Algeria . . —-- 267,122 

GairOp Egypt ——^— -1*084.667 

Cape Town* Union of South Africa 270*465 
Johan DCS bur STt Union of S, Africa 373,693 
Tunis* Tunisia---- 202,406 


Asia 


Agra, India —--220,764 

Aiimadabadp India __ _— 313,780 

Amoy, China —- 234,169 

Amritsar^ Indio,-204*840 

Auckland* New Zealand__ 212,169 

Bagdad* Iraci -- — 300,000 

Bangalore* India -- 306,470 

Bangkok* Siam .--—.—- 931*170 

Batavia, Java _—--- 437*000 

Benares, India -- 206*316 

Bombay* India --—^ 1*161,383 

Calcutta, India ___—-- l,4B5,6&2 

Canton, China- &8X*024 

Cawnpore* India —> 243,766 

Changsha, China __ ■ - - —- 606,072 

Chengiu* China -- 635|800 

Chungking* China — 636,000 

Colombo* Ceylon 284,165 

Dairen* Kwantung - 282*666 

Delhi, India __ 447*442 

Fatshan* China ----—— 460,000 

Foochow, China ——-- 322,725 

Fukuoka* Japan - 201*168 

Hakodate* Japan -- 207*488 

Hangchow* China_*—-- 606,930 

Hankow* China -- 777*903 

Harbin* Manchukuo --—— 468,370 

Hiroshima, Japan _——-310,118 

Hong Kong (colony), China—--068,341 

Howrah, India___ — 224,873 

Hslnklng* Manchukuo —-- 311,521 


City and Nation 


BopUlathn 


Hyderabad* India __ 

Karachi, India_ 

Kobe, Japan_ 

Kure, Japan _ 

Kyoto, Japan _^_ 

Lahore, India __ 

Lucknow, India . _ 

Madras, India _ 

Manila* Philippines __ 

Mukden, Mcitthukno __ 

Nagasokl* Japan __ 

Nagoya* Japan_ 

Nagpur* India ____ 

Nanking, China - 

Ningpo* China __ 

OanJta* Japan__ 

Peiping (Peking)* Chinn-- 

Poona* India -- ——-— 

Rangoon, India _ 

Semaraiig* Java _____ 

Seoul* Korea ---- 

Shanghai (me. suburbs)| China— 

Shizuoka, Japan ____ 

SingapoTe* Straits Settlement- 

Soochow* China ___—---- 

Surabaya* Java -- 

Tabriz* Iran ---—— 

Talhoku* Formosa (Taiwan)- 

Tashkent, U, S* S. - 

Teheran, Iran (PerHia)- 

Tientsin* China --- 

Tok>'o, Japan -—,—„ 

Tsinan, China -- 

Taingtao, China - — 

Wanhsien, China —-- 

Wenchow, China - 

Yawata, Japan -- 

Yokohama* Japan - 


466,894 

263*666 

912470 

231*333 

1*080,603 

429,747 

274.660 

647*230 

363*418 

627.241 

2X1,702 

1*032*816 

216*165 

1*019,148 

21SJ74 

3,101*000 

1*666,364 

230487 

400,415 

217,775 

394*611 

3*439,908 

200*737 

672,310 

260*000 

313,000 

219*000 

274,167 

491*000 

360,000 

1*292,025 

6,086*800 

367*000 

614,760 

210,837 

631,276 

208,020 

704,290 


Australia 


Adelaide* South Aufitralia- 312,629 

Brisbane, Queensland - 209,782 

Melbourne* Victoria ,-— 922,048 

Sydney, New South Woles- 1*235*367 

Perth, Western Australia-— 207,464 


The League 

The Leogue of Nations (Societe des 
Nations) dales its existence from 4:15 
p*ni., January 10^ 1920, 'when the rati¬ 
fications of the Treaty of Versailles were 
officially deposited at the French Foreign 
Office in Paris- At that time, the League 
numbered 24 members, 19 of which were 
parties to the treaty of peace. Within the 
next Ixvo months, 42 of the states named 
in the annex to the Covenant had be¬ 
come original members of the League* 

The League carries out its acts 
through an Assembly and a Council^ xvith 
a permanent Secretariat* The present 
Secretary General is Joseph A* Avenol, 
of France* 

The seat of the League and the per¬ 
manent headquarters of the Secretariat 
are at Geneva* Switzerland, 

In February, 1936, the League moved 
into its new white marble palace on the 
banks of Lake Leman in Geneva. The 
palace^ which cost §10,000,000, haa 
been under construction since March 1, 


of Nations 

1931. It contains the great Assembly 
Hall, with room for 300 delegates, 200 
experts and secretaries, and lOO League 
officials. Galleries are provided for 500 
newspapermen, 200 official guests. Mtl 
the public. One section of the palace ia a 
building containing the great library to 
which John D. Rockefeller, Jr,, contrib¬ 
uted §2,000,000. It has space for more 
than two million volumes. Another part 
of the palace contains rooms where rec¬ 
ords of the League may be stored. The 
cost of moving the more than 600 tons 
of records from their old storage rooms 
to the new ones was about §25,000. 

Council 

Now that Japan and Germany have re¬ 
signed from the League, the permanent 
members of the Council are; Great Brit¬ 
ain, France, Italy, and the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The non-per- 
raanent members of the Council are: 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, Latvia, New 
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Zealand, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sv,^- 
den, Turkey, and Cliina, elected to the 
new uon-permanent three-year seat m 
order that the Far East may be repre¬ 
sented. . , 

The Council, which meets three times 

a year and which may deal at its meet¬ 
ings with any matter within the sphere 
of action of the League or affecting the 
peace of the tvorld, acts on behalf of the 
members of the League. During the con¬ 
sideration of matters especially affect¬ 
ing the interests of a member of the 
League which is not represented on the 
Council, that nation is invited to send a. 
representative to sit as a member. Among 
the Council's duties are; 

Naming, with the approval of the Aaocm- 
bly, of additional members of the League 
YvhosG rcprcficntiitivca ahixll always be nicm- 

bera of the Council. _ ^ 

Approval of appointments made by tne 

SecreUry General. , j w 

Formulation of plana for tho reduction of 

armament* ^ x* i 

Givin0 of advice as to evil eiiccts attenu'* 

ant upon the nian\ifncture of arms by pri¬ 
vate enterprise, 

Actinff as a council of mcdiatioiip 
Making of recommendations to govern¬ 
ments as to contributions to armed forces 
to be used for protection of the League 
Covenant* 

Annual report to Assembly- 
Preparation of draft budget* 

Before a meeling of the Council, the 
Secretariat prepares an agenda (list of 
maUers to be considered), acting on the 
advice of tlie member states. It was iui- 
noujiced, in September, 1929, that in¬ 
stead of regular quarterly meetings ns 
formerly the Council would meet three 
times a year only—in September, Janii- 
ar}% and May. When the Council does 
not meet at Geneva, the representative 
of the stale in whose territory the meet¬ 
ing is held acta os President, When the 
meetings are in Geneva the representa¬ 
tives preside in rotation. 

Assembly 

The Assembly, consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of the members of the League, 
meets annually at Geneva, in September. 
At the meetings of the Assembly, each 
member of the League has one vote, and 
may have not more than tliree Repre¬ 
sentatives present. Among the more im¬ 
portant duticB of the Assembly are; 

Admitting new member atato. 

Election of non-permnnent nicmbora of 
the Council, by secret ballot and maSority 
vote. 

Approval of additional members repre¬ 
sented on the Council- 

Approval uf the Councirs nomination of 
n Bccr<^tary General. 

Qucsiiorib which come before the As- 


sembly are first dealt vnlh in conunittces, 
consisting of one representative from 
each member state. The commillee holds 
public sessions and publishes minutes of 
its meetings, later reporting to the As¬ 
sembly. The regular commltlces are: (1) 
Constitutional questions; (2) Technical 
organizations; (3) Reduction of arma¬ 
ments; (4) Budget and financial ques¬ 
tions; (5) Social and general questions; 
(6) Political questions. Six of the twelve 
Vice Presidents act as chairmen of these 
committees. 

The League in 1936-37 

The League' has been active in many 
fields and dfJing .more than most people 
think. It seenied lt]| have been left strand¬ 
ed with only its duvii reform as the main 
issue to hei considered until the Spanish 
crisis broket But many economic com¬ 
mittees have been at work. Representa¬ 
tives from eleven Western nations met to 
exchange views on the wi despreading 
problems of nutrition. The League set¬ 
tled tho Turko-French dispute over 
AJexandrctta. 

With the Washington and London 
naval limitations gone, hundreds more 
submarines now than in 1913, and thou¬ 
sands more war planes, the League ob¬ 
served Armistice Day by announcing 
that there are now at least 1,700,003 
more men permanently under arms than 
before the war. Billions more are being 
spent on arms. 

In a special Assembly of the League, 
May 26, 1937, Egypt was admitted to 
membership. The ceremony, as usual, 
was bare in its simplicity, 

Ethiopia and Spain are the big un¬ 
knowns for the League, Ethiopia re¬ 
frained from sending a delegation to the 
Assembly when Eg>Tt was seated, thus 
making it unnecessary for the League to 
decide on Ethiopia’s status. 

The Spanish crisis put the severely 
tried Geneva organization to another 
test. The Valencia government pro¬ 
duced n White Book, entitled “The Ital¬ 
ian Aggression”, crammed with pur¬ 
ported evidence of armed Italian inva¬ 
sion in Spain. But the Spanish delegate 
did not push the League for inlervention* 

In spile of many criticisms of the 
League there seems to be a growing 
opinion that it will continue until a bet¬ 
ter alternative is found and one so much 
better that it can prevent world war- 

58 Members, September, 1937 

The dales following the names of the 
nations indicate the time of admillanco 
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to mombership. The expenses of the 
League are shored by the member states. 


AfFhaniatAn, 1034 
Alban lilt 1920 
Argentina, 1920 
Australia. 1020 
Austria, 1920 
Bcls'ium, 1020 
BoHvta-1920 
Britiah Empire, 1920 
Bulgaria. 1920 
Canada.1920 
Chile, 1920 
China. 1920 
Colombia, 1920 
Cohat 1920 
CzechDalovakla, 1920 
Denmark, 1920 
Dominican Republic, 
1024 

Ecuador, 1934 
Egypt, 1937 
Estonia, 1921 
Ethiopia, 1923 
Finland, 1920 
France, 1920 
Greece. 1920 
Guatemala, 1020 ^ 
Haiti, 1920 
Honduras, 1020 ^ 
Hungary, 1922 
India, 1920 
Iran (Persia}, 1920 


Iraq, 1932 ^ 

Irish Free State, 1023 
Italy, 1020 
Latvia, 1921 
Liberia, 1020 
Lithuania, 1021 
Luxemburg, 1020 
Mexico, 1031 
Netherlands, 1020 
New Zealand, 1920 
Nicaragua, 1920 ^ 
Norway, 1920 
Panama, 1920 
Peru, 1920 
Poland, 1920 
Portugal, 1920 
Rumanm, 1020 
Salvador, 1920 ^ 

Siam, 1920 
South Africa, 

Union of, 1920 
Spain, 1020 
Sweden, 1920 
Swltxcrland- 1920 
Turkey, 1932 
Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics, 1934 
Uruguay, 1020 
Venezuela, 1020 
Yugoslavia, 1920 


Non-Members 

Brazil ® Paraguay ^9 

Costa Rica Saudi Arabia 

Germany ^ United States 

Japan ^ 


^ Guatemala sent notice of withdrawal 
from the League on May 15, 1936, to become 
effective in two years, 

^ Honduras sent notice of withdrawal on 
June 20, 1937, effective in two years. 

^ First mandate to become independent 
and a membor of the League. 

^ Nicaragua gave notice of its withdrawal 
June 27, 1936. to take effect In two ycara. 

^ The seventh Latin-American country to 
withdraw from the League. Resignation 
effective in July, 1030. 

^ Member from Jan. 10, 1920—June 13, 
1923. 

^ Member from Dec. 1C, 1920—Dec* 31, 
1026. 

^ Germany waa a League rnember from 
192G until Oct. IG, 1935. 

9 Member from 1920 until March 27, 1035 
Member from 1920 until Feb* 23, 1037. 


titles and those defined as mandates io 
the treaty of peace with Turkey. They 
axe divided into three classes and as¬ 
signed by the Council of the League of 
Nations, os follows: 

CtAsa A—CummuTiitiea which have 
reached a stage of development where their 
Gxiatence as independent nations can be pro- 
yisioDally r^ognixed* subject to the render^ 
ing of administrative advice and assistance 
by a mandatory.. 

TEOftironY Mandatory 

Palestino i Great Britain 

Trana-Jordania Great Britain 

Syria and Lebanon ^ France 

ClA 33 B—The mandatory must be re- 
eponsible for the administration of the ter* 
ritory under Buch conditiona as will guar¬ 
anty freedom of conscience and religion, 
subject only to the maintemince of public 
order and morals, the prahibltion of certain 
abuses, and the prevention of the establish¬ 
ment of military or naval bases or fortiQ- 
cationa* 

Territory Mandatoiiy 

Comcroona France and Great Britain 
East Africa Belgium and Great Britain 
Togoland France and Great Britain 

ClasB C ^Territories which, owing to the 
sparsenesa of their populatfoxL or their small 
aiie, or their remoten^a from centers of 
population, or their geographical contiguity 
to the territory of the mandatory can be best 
administered under the laws of the manda¬ 
tory oe integrai portions of its territory. 

Sign id cant here Is the recognition of some 
of the component parts of the British Hm- 
plre os able to admmistcr mandates* 

Territory Mandatory 

Southwest Africa Union of South Africa 
Weatern Samoa New Zealand 
Nauru Great Britain and Australia 

Former German —Pacldc Islands; 

North of Equator—Japan 
South of Equator—Australia 

The mandatory system overseen Ly 
a Permanent Mandates Commission of 
11 members, a majority of whom are 
from non-mandatory stales* 


i Sec Poleatine, page 11- 
^ In September and November of 1936. 
France signed treaties with Syria and Leh* 
anon, respectively, ending the mandate in 
1939. 


Mandates 

Growing out of the World Wafj the 
system of mandates is one of the most 
interesting innovations in modem times* 
It is applied to those colonies and terri¬ 
tories which, as a conscciuence of the 
war, have ceased to he under the sov¬ 
ereignty of tho states ivhicb formerly 
governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by them¬ 
selves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world. The well-being and 
development of these people is consid¬ 
ered a sacred trust of civilization. 

The territories affected are those over 
which Germany renounced all rights and 


The League Covenant 

In its constitution, or Covenant, the 
League of Nations drew up ways in 
which it hoped to presen-e the peace of 
tile world and settle disputes without 
w-ar. Certain important sections or arti¬ 
cles of the Covenant are in pait as 
follows: 

Article 10—The members of the 
League undertake to respect and pre¬ 
serve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing politi¬ 
cal independence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression 
or ill case of any threat or danger of 
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Bucb aggresgion llio Council 6balI ad^^ao 
upon tne means by wliich ibis obligation 
shall be fulfilled. 

Article 11—Any war or threat of war, 
-whether immediately affecting any of 
the members of the League or not, is 
hereby declared a matter o! concern to 
the whole League, and the League shall 
take any action that may be deemed 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations* 

Article 12 — Tho members of the 
League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture they vdll submit the matter 
either to arbitration or judicial seltle- 
raent or to enquiry by the Council, and 
they agree in no case to resort to war 


until three months after the award by 
the arbitrators or the judicial decision or 
the report by the Council. 

Article 16—Should any memher of tho 
League lesoit to war in disregard of its 
covenants, it shall be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other 
members of the League, which hereby 
undertake immediately to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or financial re¬ 
lations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals 
of the Covenant-breaking state, and the 
prevention of all financial, commercial, 
or personal intercourse between the na¬ 
tionals of tlie Covenant-breaking state 
and the nationals of any other state, 
whether a member of the League or not. 


World Court 

(Pennanent Court of Intemfllional Justice) 


The Covenant of the League of Na¬ 
tions provides for the establishment of a 
court of jnlernnlional justice. In Decem¬ 
ber, 1920, the League Council and As- 
senably organized the Pennanent Court 
of International Justice — populariy 
called the World Court* It is not to be 
confused with the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, or Hague Tribunal, though 
both arc the logical outcome of the 
Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907* 
Jlembersiiip in the Court is open to 
every nation of the world under condi¬ 
tions laid down by the Council of the 
League- There arc now 53 nations in the 
World Court* The United States is not 
yet a member* 

The World Court consists of 15 regu¬ 
lar judges, elected for terms of nine 
years, (Until 1936, when the Statute of 
the World Court was revised, there were 
also four deputy judges,) Judges may be 
chosen from la^v7ers and juriste the 
world over, even though ihcse men may 
be citizens of nations whicli do not ad¬ 
here to the Court* Since its beginning, 
there has always been on American rep¬ 
resented among the World Court Judges 
although the U. S. Senate has defeated 
all proposals for U- S. membersliip* Can¬ 
didates for Judges are nominated by the 
national groups in the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and elected by a majority 
vote of the League Council and Assem¬ 
bly, each voting separately. If these two 
bodies fail to agree, a joint conference 
is held. If again there is no election, tho 
members of the Court already chosen 
elect the remaining members from 
among the candidates who received votes 


in the League Assembly or the Council. 

Tho Assembly of the League of Na¬ 
tions, together with the Council, was 
called upon to renew tli© panel of the 
World Court-Judges at the Eleventh As¬ 
sembly, meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in September, 1930* On September 25, 
15 Judges and four Deputy Judges were 
elected* They took office January 1, 1931, 
for nine-year terms. Several vacancies 
occurred before the League meeting in 
September, 1936, One was due to tho 
death of Dr. Walter Schuecking, Ger¬ 
man; another to the death of Baron 
Rolin Jaequemyns, Belgian* The Ameri¬ 
can JudgCy Frank B. Kellogg, and the 
Chinese Judge, Wang Chung hui, re¬ 
signed, The election of Dr, Ake Wilhelm 
Hammarskjold of Sweden to take the 
place of Dr, Schuecking marked Ger¬ 
many's passing from the World Court 
bench although two Germans were 
nominated by various national groups. 
Charles de Visscher (Belgium), Manley 
O. Hudson (United Stales), and Cheng 
Tien-Hsi (Cliina), were elected to fill 
the Ollier vacancies. The remaining _ 13 
seats are occupied by the follomng 
Judges: 

Hanikaiu Nugaoko,* Japuncao 
Dlonieio Anailottij Italian 
Henri Fromafireot, French 
Cecil Hurst, Britiflh 
Rafael Altamira, Spanish 
Wiilerti van Eysinga, Dutch 
Guatavo Guerrero, Salvadorean 
Count Michael Eostworowskl, Foliflll 
Dcmetrlu Ncgulesco, Rumanian 
Antonio S. do Bustamonte, Cuban 
FtqrcLsco Josg UrrutiOp Colombian 

• Ejected to fill vocancy caused by death of 

Mincitciro Adatcl, also Japaneaci 
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The Kellogg Peace Treaty 


The “Pact of Paris”, more generally . 
known as the Kellogg-Briand Peace 
Treaty, or the treaty for the renunciation 
of WOT, giving a promise of lasting world 
peace, was signed by representatives of 
15 major, nations at Paris, France, on 
Aug* 27, 1928* 

The United States Senate ratified (the 
United Slates was first of the original 
signers to ratify) by an 85-to-l vote, Jan. 
15, 1929; and on Jan. 17 President Cool- 
idge approved the treaty. The require¬ 
ments of the treaty regarding ratification 
having been duly met, it was formally 
proclaimed in force by President Hoover 
on July 24,1929, The original signatories 
were as follows: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger¬ 
many, Great Britain, India, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Poland, 
Union of South Africa, United Stales. 
Now, nearly aU the nations of the world 
have adhered to the treaty* 

General Paef- for the Renunciation of War 

Article 1. The high contracting parties 
solemnly declare in the namra of their re- 
Bpcctivc peoples that they condctnTi recourse 
to WOT for the solution of intcmnticninl con- 
troveraiesi and renounce it ns an instrument 
of national policy Ln their relations with one 
another* 


Article ll^ Tho high contractlnfir parties 
agree that the scttlGmcnt or solution of all 
disputes or eonaicts of whatever nature or of 
whatever orlffia they may be, whidi may 
arise among them, shall never he sought ex¬ 
cept by pacific means, 

Abhcle in. The present treaty ehall ha 
ratified by tho high contracting parties 
named in the preamble in accordance with 
their respective constitatlonal TcnnirementSp 
and shaU take effect as between them aa soon 
oa all their Bevcral inatrumenta of ratifica¬ 
tion Bhnll have been deposited at Washington* 

This treaty shalh when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding para¬ 
graph, remain open as long as may be neces- 
Bary for adherence by all the other powers of 
the world.. Every Instrument evidencing thi 
adherence of a power shall be deposited at 
Washington and the treaty BhaU immediately 
upon such deposit become eflective as be¬ 
tween tho power thus adhering and the 
other powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Govemmeiit of 
the United States to furnish each Govern¬ 
ment named in the preamble and every Gov« 
ernment anbseauently adhering to this treaty 
with <1 certified copy of the treaty and of 
every in strainent of ratification or adher¬ 
ence, It shall also be the duty of the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States tdegraphicelly 
to notify such Govemmenta Immediately 
upon the deposit with It of each instrumeht 
of ratification or adherence* 


Religious Membership of the World 

(Fiparca piuen ore tn thousands, with OOO's omitted.) 


North South 


Sect 

Roman Cfitholir^ 

America ^ 
_ 40,000 

Imon'eff 

61,000 

Cfttholicg (Greek) 

1,000 

ProteRtRTitfl . 

75,000 

900 

Total Chris tiauB 

iie.ooo 

61,900 

Jihwa 

„ 4,384 

293 

MnhfLTrt m Dll n Tl n 

eo 


Riiddhlnt” . ,, - - 

ISO 


iriRf^nFi 

IfiO 



000 



AriimTatfl 

AD 


Miscellaneous___—_ 

_ 26,000 

2,000 

Total Non-Christiana™ 

SO,334 

2.293 

Grand Total-- 

140,SB4 

64,193 


Europe 

220,000 

120»000 

115,000 

Asia 

7,000 

20,000 

7,000 

Africa Oceania 

2,000 1,500 

3,000 __ 

3,000 6,000 

Total 

331.600 

144,000 

206.900 

455,000 

34,000 

8,000 

7,500 

6S2.400 

9,494 

583 

531 

30 

16,316 

6,000 

160,060 

160,000 

44,000 


209,020 

160,180 


230,000 

360,000 

26,000 



230,160 

360,600 

26,000 


46,000 

90,609 

100 

136,660 

6.000 

18,000 

870 

50,870 

19,404 

973,683 

136,031 

1,000 

1,160.785 

474^494 

1,012,683 

143,031 

8,600 

1,849,186 


Hrghest Continental Altitudes 

Fc€t 

N, America^Mt. McKinley, Alaska.. 20,300 


S. America—ML Aconcagua, Chile— 23,080 

Europe—Mt. Elbrus, Russia-18,405 

Asia—Mt* Everest, India-Chincu.— 20,002 

Africa—Mt Kilbo__ 10,710 

AuatmJia—Mt. Koeclusko —-- 7,320 


Antarctica— Mt. Thorvald Nilson — 15,400 


Longest Rivers 


Mifisififlippl-Missouri, U, S.- 4,221 

Nile, Africa----- 

Amaron, S* America.^-—-——.—- 

Ob, Siberia—,- 1^5? 

Yangtze* China-—- -8,lOfi 

Amur, Asia — - - - 2,000 

Congo, Africa -- ——.— 2,900 
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Dimensions of the Earth 

The diameter of the earth at the Equa¬ 
tor iB 7,926.68 miles; at the Poles it is 
7,899.99 miles. The difference between 
the two diameters is 26.69 miles. 

The circumference of the earth at the 
Equator is 24,902 miles; the meridional 
circumference is 24,860 miles. ^(The lines 
of longitude are called meridians.) The 
length of one degree of longitude along 
the Equator is 69.2 miles, and each de¬ 
gree of longitude represents four min¬ 
utes of time. 

It has been estimated that the weight 
of the earth is six sextillion, 592 quin- 
tillion tons. This does not include the 
atmosphere, whose weight has been esti¬ 
mated at more than five quadrillion short 
tons. 

Land and Water Areas 
The surface area of tlie earth is 196,- 
950,000 square miles; of this, 139,440,- 
000 square miles is water and 57,510,000 
square miles is land. There are about 
1,000,000 square miles of lake and river 
surface on the land areas of the earth, 
and about 1,910,000 square miles of 
islands in the seas. 

The fertile regions of the earth arc 
estimated at 33,000,000 square miles, 
the steppes at 19,000,000 square miles, 
and the deserts at 5,000,000 square miles. 

Of the earth’s tliree great oceans, the 
Atlantic comprises 41,321,000 square 
mOes, the Pacific 68,634,000 square 
miles, and the Indian 29,340,000 square 
miles. The areas, in square miles, of the 
larger eeas are: Okhotsk, 580,000; Yel¬ 
low, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andamanj 
300,000; North, 220,000; Red, 178,000; 
Baltic, 160,000; Hudson Bayj 472,000, 

The Continents 

ApproKimate areas of the continents, 
in square miles, arc: Africa, 11,500,000; 
North America, 8,000,000; South Amer¬ 
ica, 6,800,000; Asia. 17,000,000; Europe, 
3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Polar Re¬ 
gions, 6,205,000- 

Approximale east-lo-west dimensions 
of the continenjs are: Asia, 6,000 miles; 
Africa, 4,600 miles; Europe, 3,300 miles; 
North America, 4,000 miles; South 
America, 3,200. Approximate north-lo- 
soulh dimensions arc: Asia, 5,300 miles; 
Africa, 5,000; Europe, 2,400; Nortii 
America, 4,900; South America, 4,600. 

The average elevation, for Uio entire 
earth, of iho land above sea level, is 
about 2,800 feet. The average depth of 
the ocean below sea level is 12,450 feet. 
The highest point ol land abovo sea 


level is Mount Everest, in the Hima¬ 
layas, with an elevation of 29,141 feet- 
The greatest depth in the ocean yet dis* 
covered jb near the Island of MindanaOj 
in the Philippines, vnih a reported depth 
of 35,400 feet. This gives a range of 
64,541 feet, or nearly 12^4 miles, be¬ 
tween the lowest and highest points. 


The Suez Canal 

The Suez Canal is a sea-level canal and 
therefore has no locks. It has a length of 
103 miles, a width of 198 feet, and an 
average depth of 37^/i feet. The average 
time required for a ship to pass through 
is about 15 hours, the maximum speed 
permitted being about 6% milea an hour. 
An average of about 5,500 ships^ use tho 
canal yearly. The rale of toll is much 
higher than for tlic Panama Canal, 

There is a widespread impression that 
the Suez is either entirely or mainly con¬ 
trolled by Great Britain* This is incor¬ 
rect, however. It is not owned by^ any 
one nation but is operated by a private 
French company on a concession from 
the Egyptian Government, 

The British Government owns 7/16 of 
the shares of stock, but the company is 
really administered by Frenchmen, since 
the hoard of management consists of 1 
Dutch, 10 British, and 21 French direc¬ 
tors. The board meets periodically m 
Paris under a French chairman. The 
French Government owns no shares but 
derives considerable benefit from the 
company through taxes. 

The great world powers signed a con¬ 
vention at Constantinople, in 1888, guar¬ 
anteeing the neutrality of the canal, ‘*in 
time of war as in time of peace”. Unlike 
iho Panama Canal, the Suez is unforti¬ 
fied, Egypt really has territorial sover¬ 
eignty over the canal, but during the 
World War Great Britain undertook its 
defense, and it has been in her hands 
ever since. 

The Suez Canal was built by a 
Frenchman, Ferdinand de Lesseps, and 
was formally opened to traffic in 1869, 
More than half the shares of stock of the 
Suez Canal Company were subscribed in. 
France, Great Britain refusing to buy 
any since she opposed this project. 

The concession by wliich the canal is 
operated expires in 1968, at which time 
—according to the original terms of the 
concesBiou—the canal is to pass into the 
Iiauds of the Egyptian Government, if no 
other arrangements arc mado in I he 
meantiine. 
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World's Largest Ocean Ships 


Name 

RegUtcred 

Tonnage 

Length 

(Feet) 

Breadth 

(Feet) 

Depth 

(Piet) 


_ fi2,799 

l,02D 

1,019 

884 

119 

5B 

Queen Mary (Great Urfialn) 

_ 80,773 

11B 

6S 

’Rprenirarift f Great Tlritain I .. 

B 2 .im 

OS 

57 

Ttretifien fOwnnativ) _ . .. - -- 


899 

102 

48 

Box (Italy} 

_ Dl,0G2 

8S0 

97 

31 

Tr!iiwyiFin i Ti V\ . 

.IQ.Tdfi 

890 

102 

48 

■Prmtn dl SfLVoia 


815 

D€ 

32 

AaiiitsininL f Great Britain ^ 

. 4B.fld7 

86D 

97 

50 

Tl^i ilfi F'rnnrp 

43,460 

764 

02 

66 

T^mTiwnaa. rtf Tlwlfjiin f Tlrituliil 

..... 42,a-lR 

738 

03 

56 

BfirfH f. - T-. 


736 ■ 

85 

59 


32,683 

706 

83 

39 

f m-m n Ti V^ 


750 

83 

49 


.. 20A1H 

711 

S3 

43 

ntpiivHntti f "WeMif^rlandfi 1 


074 

81 

49 

i*n n1nin / ^ 

28.124 

606 

83 

46 

f Gr<?at Britain) 

27.769 

634 

32 

49 

A ^r*rirm f rinrmnnvl 

27.661 

644 

85 

42 

♦ Tilrt f Grp&t \ 

2G,043 

634 

82 

49 

T!mnrf>'R«i nf ■TnnnTi BritaiD) 

2G.032 

644 

84 

44 


26.601 

G52 

78 

27 

* A GnHHf* f Brit.nln ) 

. 25,600 

696 

82 

41 


2S.B0B 

696 

82 

41 

•T.nfnvpttn 

25.178 

577 

73 

2S 

*Vii7r^niiin ^Ttulv) 

24.490 

631 

SO 

24 

Til^iTi.r'nTnfinn 

_24,416 

GSl 

76 

27 

n nK n n { TTn if 

24.2Bfl 

663 

8€ 

28 

UiTfirtViTriffton f United State?^ 

94J1H9 

668 

86 

38 


_ 24.149 

€50 

77 

43 

fTtalvl 11 

23.940 

€31 

80 

29 

WTnal^^n1 TTruitiifl 

23,788 

699 

7S 

€0 


23.636 

636 

76 

46 

^fTftflirnnre f Great BHtniTil -.*r 

. . 23.428 

640 

82 

Si 


23.371 

G40 

82 

34 


_ 22.575 

5GS 

77 

39 

1UI nn n rtf RAWTirtiiiflfi ( €Z'rfm.f: V 

22,424 

€53 

77 

S9 

Strathnaver (Great Britain)-- 

22J2B3 
_ 22.284 

639 

639 

80 

30 

as 

B3 


. 22.200 

640 

IS 

40 

TTnn, 1i 11 iGfi'mnsinvl 

22.117 

645 

72 

42 

Antnrinfl f 'R'wEfnfn ^ 

22.048 

640 

73 

40 


21.936 

G15 

81 

62 

President Hoover (United States) --- 

.. 21.936 

615 

81 

62 


• Motor ahipa (power supplied by Diesel en^ineB instead of by stewu). 


World’s Largest Cities 


The official population of the seven 
largest cities of the world, in order of 
rank, is os follows: 

Greater liOiidon --— 

Tokyo (1934 caUmatc)- 

Berlin -- 


Moscow _ 
Chicago . 
Paris _ 


8,203,942 

e.930,446 

6,662^900 

4,242,501 

3,6S3,300 

3,37C,43S 

2,89U020 


An actual comparison of the popula¬ 
tions of New York City and London is 
virtually impossible, due to the differ¬ 
ence in the political organizations of the 
two cities- The above figure for New 
York includes the population only of the 
five boroughs, while the figure for Lon¬ 
don includes the entire ^‘meLropolitaii 
area” of that city. Figured on this basis 
the population of New York is smaller 
than that of London* However^ the popu¬ 
lation ot New York’s “metropolitan 


area” (which really corresponds to 
Greater London) is 10,901,424; and New 
York's population within a radius of 20 
miles from City Hall is 9,^9,873, while 
the figure for London within a radius of 
20 miles ftom Churiitg Cross is 8,912,017. 
According to one authority, the most ac¬ 
curate comparison would be between 
London County (tho old city and its 
counties) and New York as comprised of 
its five boroughs, making the Mmpata- 
live figures 6,930,446 lor New York and 
4,397,003 for London. 


World's Populations 

(Bu Con t inentA} 

In 19!T0, the Leasrue of Nations cstimaUd 
the world’s population at raot« tlmn two 
bUJion; divided, by continGnts. os follow: 
AbIo, 960 , 000 . 000 ; Africa^ 160.000,000; Eu¬ 
rope, 660 , 000.000 : Ni>rth Ameriem ana So^m 
America, 230,000,000 ; Auatrafia, 7,000,000. 
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People in the News 

t arc i4m<?n’cana uttfcas otherwiae noicti.) 

Thumb-Nail Sketches 


Baden-Powell, Loeio Robert : Founder 
of Boy Scout movement in England. Born, 
Fob. 22, 1867. Educ*; CharterhooBc. Mili¬ 
tary flervleo; served in Boer War, 189D- 
1901; onrnnizcd South African conetabu- 
lary* 1900-03. Founded Boy Scouts end 
Girl Gnidcfi organliationa, 1008. Many boohs 
on scoutins', also war Btoriea- 

Bakkr, Newton D. : Jurist: former Sec¬ 
retary of War. Bom, Martinaburg, W, Va,, 
Dec. S, 1871. Educ.: Johns Hopkina. dass 
of 1692? LL.Bn, Washington and Lee Um- 
veraity, 1B94, Practiced law; City Solicitor, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1902-12; Mayor of C!ev^ 
land, 1912-16. Secretary of War in Presi¬ 
dent Wilson's Cabinet, lOlG-1621. Senior 
tncmber law 6rm, Cleveland. Appointed by 
President CooHdge fourth member of Amcn- 
can panel of Permanent Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion nt Hague, June, 1928. Awarded Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal for eervlcGa in 
World War, March, 1929. Member of Presi¬ 
dent Hoover's Law Enforcement Commls- 
Bion, Chairman of Committee for Welfare 
and Relief MobllimtioTi. Chairman of Com- 
mltteo for Military Aviation Survey. 

Baldwin, Stanley ; British etatesman. 
Bom, Aug. 3, 18G7. Educ,; Harrow: Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Has been Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, PreEident of the 
Board of Trade, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chcQuer. Was Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury, 1923-24 and 1924-29; 
Ltord President of the Council, 1031-1936. 
Became Prime Minifiter again In June, 1036, 
succeeding James Ramsay MacDonald. Re- 
Digned in May, 1937. 

Bankhbap, William Brockman : Speaker 
of House of Representatives since June, 
1936. Representative from Alabama. Born, 
Moscow, Ala., April 12, 1874. Educ,: U. of 
Ala,; LL.B., Georgetown U- Admitted to 
bar, IflOE, and began practice at Huntsville, 
Ala, Member of Alabama House of Repre- 
eentatlvcs, 1800-92. City Attorney of 
Huntsville, Ala., 4 years™ Solicitor, 14th 
Judicial Circuit, 1910-14. Member of Con- 
greflfl from 10th Ala. District, 1917-37. 
Democrat. 

Barkley, Alren W. : Democratic floor 
leader in the United States Senate slnco 
July, 1037. Bom in Graves County, Ky., 
Nov. 24, 1877. Graduated Marvin College, 
Clinton, Ky,, 1S07. Studied nt Emory Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, Go., and U. of Va, Law School. 
Admitted to Kentucky bar, 1001, Prosecut¬ 
ing attorney, McCracken Co,, Ky., 1006- 
1900, Judge of BlcCracken County Court, 
1900-1913. Member G3d to COth Congre^aes 
(1913-19271. U, S.. Senator, 1027-H9. 

Beard, Daniel Carter ("Uncle Dan") : 
National Commisaioncr of Boy Scouts of 
ATnoricti nnd an honorary Vice Prei=iidcnt 
of Scoutg organiz^ation Author; llluatm- 
lor. Originator and founder of Boy Scout^i 
Eociety from which English Scouts society 
wna csLabllahctl- Born, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 21, 18B0. Educ.: Art Studento' 

League, N. Y., 1880-1681. Awarded Roose¬ 
velt Medal for 1D26 for lendorshlp of youth. 
Awarded gold eagle badge of Scoiitii, never 
before given. Chief of echool of w'oodcraft 
known an Dan Beard Out-Door School. 


B^EREi, William: Marine explorer and 
writer on Bciontiflc aubiecta: ornithologlot. 
Born, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 29, 1877. 
Educ,: B.S., and graduate work at Columbia 
Univeraity- Curator of ornithology, Now 
York ^alogicol Society since 1899, also di¬ 
rector Department Tropical Research. Mem¬ 
ber many scientific societies of America, 
England, and France. Has been a member 
of moro than 30 expedltlona organised to 
study deep eea life. 

Black, Hugo L. : Justice of ihe U. 9. 
Supreme Court. Bom, Harlan, Ala., Feb. 
27, 1S8G. Law degree from tho University 
of Alabama, IDOG. Began practfeo of law at 
Birmingham, 1906, TJ. S. Senator froni 
Alabama, 1927-1937. Democrat. 

Blum, Leon ; French statesman; leader 
of Popular Front Government. Bom, Paris, 
France. April 9, 1872. His father from a 
Jewish family of Alsatian origin. Educ.; 
Ecole Norm ale Super! cure, one of the naost 
difficult schools in France. Had long 
career ns dramatic and literary critic be¬ 
fore entering politics. Was aroused by tho 
famous Dreyfus case. Became Under Sec¬ 
retary to the Minister of Public Works, 
1914. Recognized as leader of the French 
Socialists elnce the World War* Entered 
tho Chamber of Deputies in 1919 and was 
a member, with short absences, until he 
became Premier June G, 1936. promi¬ 

nent Frenchman to speak against the 
Treaty of VersaiUea, Resigned ns Premier 
Juno, 1937. 

BonAff, William Edgar: U. S. Senator 
from Idaho. Bom, June 29, 1866* Educ*: 
Southern IlUnofs Academy, Enfield, and 
Univ. of Kansaa. Has practiced law since 
admiasion to bar in 1889. Has served five 
terms ns U. S, Senator and wag fonner 
chairman of Foreign Relations Committee. 
Strongly opposed entrance of United States 
Into League of Nations and World Court. 
Mentioned fifl poasiblc Republican candidate 
for Presidency in 1936. 

Bullitt, WilliA3I C*: U. S. Ambassador 
to France- Bom, Philadelphia, Pn., Juno 
26, 1801, Educ,-. A.B., Yale UnSv., 1912. 
Became a reporter, war correspondent in 
Europe during tho World War. Waa a 
delegato to the Vorsaillcs Peace Confereneo 
as special adviser to President Wilson. Sent 
by President Wilson and Lloyd George on 
secret mfasion to Moscow. Obtained Ruq- 
ain’fl promiae to refrain from propaganda 
if foreign troopa were withdrawn. Con- 
fercnco ignored hia suggestion that tho 
Russian Government he recognized* Worked 
for Russian recognition ever since* Ap¬ 
pointed AmbaBsador to Russia in 1933, after 
eorving in State Department as special as- 
pfb^tnnt to Secretary' Hull. Became Ambaa- 
andor to Franco in September, 1930, when 
Ambassador Jease Isador Strnua resigned 
because of Ill health* 

Byrd, RrenAnu E., Rear Admiral: Noted 
aviator, naval officer (retired, lOlG : rank 
of Hear Admiral [retired], December, 1929) 
and explorer. Bom, Winchester, Va., Oct, 
26, 1888. Educ*; University of Virginia; 
graduatci U. S* Naval Academy, 1912: ScD*, 
BrookJjTi Polytechnic Institute, June, 1930; 
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Doctor of Engineering, New York Uni¬ 
veraity. June, 1930. Attained grade of 
Commander in Navy. Commanded aviation 
unit of MacMillan Polar Expedition. 1926. 
With Floyd Bennett (died April 25. 1928) 
was flr&t to fly to North Pole from Spite- 
bergen nnd back, 1926. Transatlantic 
flight, New York to France, 1927. Leader 
of expedition to explore Antarctic regions, 
August, 1928-30 ; flew to South Pole from 
"Little America", November, 1929. Awarded 
Hubbard Medal, Juno 23, 1926, "for valor 
In exploration"; Congress ion al Medal of 
Honor; Distinguished Service Medal; Fly¬ 
ing Cross: Langley Medal; received ASro- 
nnntical Chamber of Commerce^e gold 
medal; received special medal of National 
Geographic Soelcty, presented by President 
Hoover, June, 1930, Many other medals 
nnd honors for contribution to world s 
scientific knowledge. Officer Lcgloti of 
Honor. Chairman National Economy 
League. Organized second Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition, autumn, 1933, and returned to 
United States May 10, 1935. 

CHAMBERLAm, (Abthur) Nevilles PriniQ 
Minister of Great Britain. March 

18, 1869. Educ.: Rugby, and Mason Col¬ 
lege, Birmingham. Resided Ip ^hamoa, 
W. I.p 1890-97. Chairman of the Binning- 
bam Town Planning Committee* 1911: 
Alderman, 1914 ; Member of Cenl^ Con¬ 
trol Board, 1915; Lord Mayor of Birming¬ 
ham, 1916-16. Dlrectgr-General of National 
Service, 1016-17. Postmaster-General, 10^- 

23, and Paymaster-Genera], 1923. Minister 
of Health, 1923, 1024-29, and Aug.-Nov,. 
1931. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

24, and 1931-37* Chairman of the Union lot 
Party, 1930-31. Became Prime Minister in 
May, 1937. 

Chautbmps, Camilles Premier of France, 
heading a Radical Socialist porty- Born, 
Paris, France, Feb. 1, XS8B, Son of a State 
minister. Educated at Tours. Merger ^ 
Chamber of Deputies since 1919 . Elected 
Deputy for Indre-et^LoIro after the 
Served as Minister of the Intetior iir Her- 
rlot Cabinet, 1924, 

tice and of the Interior m 1915 and in 1926, 
Member of the Cabinets of Ste^, Her not, 
Paul-Boncoor, Daladler^ and Sarraut in 
1931, 1932, and 1933. Considered an exMp- 
tlonally ablo politician, he lost yie premer- 
ahip during the StavSsky firandal m 1934. 
He was exonerated of nil charges brought 
against him. Became, Trcmi^r in June, 
1937, when Leon Blum fl Cabiuet resignea. 

CTiiANQ Kai-shek, General: Head o| 
the National All-Chineso Government and 
Generalissimo of the National Govera men to 
armies. Born, Fonghua, ChinOp Oct. Kl* 
1880, Educ. I Military school at Hangchow: 
Tnllitary academy in Hopei Province; and 
the Tokyo Imperial Military College, JoIum 
the Kuomlntang, revolutionary party* early 
in life. Attracted tho attention of Sun 
Yat-sen, who gave him tho direction of 
Whampoa Military Acndemy nt Canton, 
training men for tho Kuommtang 
After Sun'a death in 1926, was appointed 
head of Canton's Kuommtang *^rmy and 
led the revolt against the Central Govern- 
rooEit in Nanking* Eventually became head 
of tho National All-Chinese Government 
Had conaifitcntly opposed communisni and 
tried to build up China, In 1927, married 
May ling Soong, siater-in-law of Sun Yat- 
een. Became a Christian shortly hia 

marrlngo. Kidnapped in 1930 by General 


Chang HEUoh-IIang, who demanded a 
stronger policy against Japanr 

CuMMrNGS. Homer S, ; Attorney General 
in Roosevelt Cabinet; lawyen First ap« 
pointed Governor General of the Philip¬ 
pines, then transferred to the Cabinet ot 
tho death of former Senator Thomas Walsh. 
Bom, Chicago, April 30, 1870. Edue^: 
Ph-B.. Yala Univeraity* 1801* LL,B., 1893. 
Admitted to bar. 1093. Mayor of Stamford, 
Conn,, three terms, 1900-06. Statens At¬ 
torney, Falrfidd County, Conn., 1914-24: 
Chairman, Commission Stato Prison Condi¬ 
tions, 1930. 

Eablb, George Howard: Governor of 
Pennsylvania, Bom, Devon, Pa., Dec. 5, 
169D. Educ.: student at Harvard, 1909-11; 
LL.B., Temple U, Served in World War, 
first as llentcnant; then became commander 
of U. S. S. Victor* a submarine chaser. 
Awarded tho Navy Cross. After the War, 
founded the Flamingo Sugar MiUa* Phlla. 
Appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to Ann- 
tria in 1933. Resigned, 1934, to become 
Democratic candidate for Governor of Pa. 
Elected first Democratic Governor of Pa. In 
44 years for term 1936-39* 

Eckek^, Hugo ; German aituhip designer 
nnd navigator. Born, Flensburg, Germany, 
1 B68. Studied the construction and naviga¬ 
tion of Zeppelins in 1098. Instructor in 
naval aviation In World Wan Director of 
the Zeppelin Company, 1920, Commanded 
German-made Zeppdin, ZR~S (afterward 
named the Loa Anprftfs) on its trip to tho 
United States; October, 1024; commanded 
the Graf Zeppelin on tranHatlantic flight 
£roin Germany to the United Statea^ and 
back, 1928. Commander of round-the- 
world cruiBQ In Graf Zeppelin (first dirisri- 
ble to make round-the-world flight) Aug* 7 
to Aug* 20, 1929* Commanded Graf Zeppe^ 
h'n in flight from Friedrichsho/en, Ger-* 
many, to Brazil, to the United States, nnd 
return to Friedriebahafeu, May-June, 1930. 
In the spring of 1932, he smmmanded the 
Grof Zeppelin on four regulariy scheduJed 
round-trip flights between Friedrlchahofen, 
Gfliruntiy, and Pernambuco, Brazil, the first 
regular transocennic sarvlce ever under- 
taken by nny aircraft. 

Edbn. Anthony: Britlah Forelen Sccre- 
taty.. Bonii Jone 12^ lfi9T. Educ*: EtoDt 
Christ Church, Oxford. Captain in British 
Army durlnr World War. Pnriiaoientnry 
Privata Secretary to Secretary of State for 
ForeiRn Affairs (Sir Austen ChamberlBln), 
192G-29: Parllamentiiry Undersecretary, 
Foreign Office, 1931^3! Lord 
1034-36; Principal Secr^W of 
Foreign Affairs. 1936. British delegate to 
XiCngfie of Nations Council. 

EINSTEIN. AUiEBTi German physicist: 
noted for Einstein Th^ry. or Theory of 
■Rfilfitivitv Bora* Ulm, Germany, MarcJi 14, 
fsfo Educ.TMinlch nnd Zurich. Switwr- 

u”SS‘' of IS™, 
1911-12, Lcctorer «t Unlvmlty o£ Berlin, 

Expounder of theory of relattvtty, 1916-1^ 
In lecture in England, June, 1930. off«ed 
theory said to reverse comp^tetely pr^ioua 
conceptions of space and matter. Author of 
books on relativity and cont^uto of pa¬ 
pers to learned periodlcola. Vial^ ? 
S^es In 1931 and 1982. Appointed head 
of now Institute for Advanced Study. 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Farlby, James A*: Postmnotcr Gjnml 
In Hooflcvelt Cnblnet, Bontp Grassy Pomtp 
Rockland County* N- Y-p May SO, 188S- 
Educ*3 Public flchoola in RockJnnd County 
nnd Packard Commercial Schoolp New York 
City. Built up political organisation in 
Rockland Countyp modeled on Tatninanr* 
Town Clerk of Stony Point, 1012-10: Port 
Worden of New York City* 1918-19: co^ty 
offlees, 1919-23 J one term in State Legisla¬ 
ture* Since 192Hp member of N, Y* State 
Athletic Commiflfllon* Delegate to Demo- 
emtic Natlonol Convcntlona, 1024 and 1928, 
Bupporting Alfred E* Smith, Chairman, 
Democratic Notional Commltteo from July, 
1932. Owner of buUdlnfi aupply business in 
New York City. 


FoBP, Henry: Manufacturer and philan- 
throplsL Bom, Greenfield, Mich., July 89, 
1863. Common school education. Peace ad¬ 
vocate ; equipped and sent nhlp to Europe 
in World War (lOlG), in interest of peace. 
Orcanlzed Ford Motor Company, 1903, Late 
years Interested in possibility of rubber- 
growlTig on largo scale in this country. 
Owner of Dearborn (Mich.) IndopcMent, 
B^lt and equipped Henry Ford Hospital in 
Detroit. 


Franco, General Francisco: Leader of 
the rebellion ngainat the Loynlist Govern¬ 
ment of Spain* Born, Dec. 8, 1892, at Fcr- 
rol, Galicia. Entered the National Militaty 
Academy at TolcdD. Was a cadet at 14, 
At 23 was fighting Moorish tribeg near 
Tetuan, Spanish Morocco. In 1026,^ com¬ 
manded the Spanish Foreign Legion m the 
Hiff War. when the combined French and 
Spanish forces crushed Abd-cl-Krim. Was 
made head of the War College at Zaragoza 
ns a reward* After tho elections of 19^33 
(victory for the iUghtista), became chief 
of staif under Gil Robles as War Minister, 
When the Popular Front won the elections 
of Feb,, 103G, was sent to an obscure i^at 
In the Canary Islands. Brought Moorisli 
troops from Africa in July, 1936, to aid re¬ 
bellion, Was made head of the '‘^new Span¬ 
ish state” in 1937, 


Garner, John Nance: Vice Prcaident of 
the United States. Bom, Red River County, 
Texas, Nov. 22* 1S69. Had limited school 
advantages* Studied law and waa admitted 
to tbo bar in 1890* Haa been a member of 
the House of Representatives from Texna 
fimcc 1903. Elected Speaker of the House 
for the Seventy-second Congress in Decem¬ 
ber, 1931, when the Democrats gained con¬ 
trol of the House for the first time sinca 
1919. Took oIBcc as Vice President, March 
4 * 1933, Re-elcctcd Nov* 3, 193G* 


Green, William: Prcaident of American 
Federation of Labor* Born, Coshocton, Ohio, 
March 3, 1373. Public school education, 
Sub-dtstrlct President United Mine WorlterB 
of America, 1900-1DOG; President Ohio Dis¬ 
trict Mine Workeni Union, 1900-10. Served 
in Ohio Senate, two tormn. Delegate-at- 
large from Ohio to Democrntic Convention 
at Baltimore, 1912, IntcmatioTuil Secrctary- 
TreoBurcr United Mine Workers of America, 
1913-25. Elected President of American 
Federation of Labor, succeeding Samuel F* 
Gnmperflp “Grand OM Man" of Labor, 
1924; re-elcctcd yearly to October, 1930. 
Awarded Roosevelt Medal for 1930, for work 
in promoling induetrial peace. 

Harriman, FLonENfE Jaffray (Mrs. J* 
Borden) 5 Appointed Minister to Norway* 


1937 i member Demacmtic National Com¬ 
mittee. Bom^ New York City, July 21, 
1870. Edtic,: Mrs. Lockwood's private 
daJTBca, New York. Manager of New York 
State Reformatory for Women, Bedfordj 
N, Y,, 1906-18. Only woman member of 
Federal Indoatrlol Bdationa Commiaaion, 
1013-lG* Chainnan on Women in Induatry 
of Council of National Defense. President 
of Women's National Democratic Club, 

Hitler* Adolf: German Ghanc^or and 
Frcaident. Bom, Braunau, Austria, 16S9, 
A poor village lad, he worked as painter and 
carpenter, but longed to go to art schooL 
DuHng tho World War ho went to Germany 
and enlisted, forfeiting his Austrian citizen* 
fihip* Won distinction in the tronchefl. 
After the war he organSzed a amall band 
of followers In opposition to the new Re¬ 
public. From this littlo handful grew tbo 
powerful Nazis or National BoclaHsta, tho 
dominant party in Germany today. 

Hopkins, Harry L.: Federal relief ad¬ 
ministrator, Bom, Sioux City, Iowa, 1890. 
Educ*: Graduate of Grinnell (Iowa) College. 
Hob been in social service work ever sinco 
graduatlgn, having been associated in execn- 
tivo capacity with Association for Improv¬ 
ing (Condition of the Poor, Board of GbUd 
Welfare, New York Tuberculosia and Health 
Association, New York State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration, etc. Waa 
appointed federal administrator of emer¬ 
gency relief in 1033. 

HuoriE3, Charles Evans: Chief Jostico 
of United States* Boiti, Gletta Falla, N. Y., 
April 11, 1BG2, Educ.; Colgate University: 

A. B* and A.M., Brown University; LL.B., 
Columbia. LL.D. from many universities* 
Admitted to New York bar, 1084. Professor 
Jaw, Cornell, 1891-03. Governor of New 
York, 1907-10: refllgned to become Asso¬ 
ciate Justice U* Supreme Court, serving 
from 1910 to 1010. Republican candidate 
for President, 1910. Secretary of State In 
Harding-Coolidge Cabineta, 1921-25. Ap¬ 
pointed by President Cooiidge member of 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, 1026: resigned* February, 1930. 
Chairman of U. S* delegation to Sixth Pan- 
American Congr^s, 1923. Awarded Roose¬ 
velt Medal* 192S* Elected Judge of World 
Court, 1028; resigned, when appointed by 
President Hoover* Chief Justice of United 
States, February, 1930. Elected honorary 
vice president of American Society of In¬ 
ternational Law, April I 1939* 

Hull, Cghde.l: Secretary of State in 
Roosevelt Cabinet: lawyer. Born, Overton 
(now Pickett) County, Tenn., Oct 2, 1871, 
Educ.: National Normal U-, Lebanon, Ohio: 

B. L.. Lebanon (Tenn.), Low School, 1891: 
Tenn. bnr, 1891. Member Term. House of 
Hep., 1893-97 ; JndtfC 6th Jud. Circuit, 1903- 
07, Member of the House of Rerresentn- 
tlves, COth to GOth Consresses (1907-21) : 
re-elected, 68th to 7lBt (1023-31) : elected 
U. S. Senator (1931-1937) { resigned to be- 
come Secretary of State. Expert on tarlir. 

IcKB^, HAnoLD L.: Secretory of the In¬ 
terior in RooBCvoJt Cabinet; lawyer. Born, 
Blair Co., Pa., March 16, 1874. Educ.: A.B., 
University of ChlcnKo, 1397. Practiced law 
in ChienBo since 1907; active in municipal 
reforma. Not a **party man" — first a Re¬ 
publican, then aupported Theodore Rooae- 
vclt in Progresnive campaign. Later re¬ 
turned \o Repiiblicana but "worked for 
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Franklin D* Roosevelt'a election- Y..M.C.A. 
work la Franco, World Wan Delogate-aU 
largOt Republican National Convention, 
1920. 

Keller, Helen: World's most famous 
blind woman; d^tf and blind elncG age of 
10 months, the result of illness. Bom, Tub- 
eumbla, Ala.* June 27, 1880. Edac*; Taught 
by Mias Anno Sullivan (Mrs. John Macy) 
from 1887 until her death: A.B,* Raddiffe 
College, 1004- Member advisory hoards vari¬ 
ous societies for blind and deaf; lecture tour 
of United States. Now mining two million 
dollar endowment fund for the hlind* Con¬ 
tributor to periodicalfl. Author of hooka, 
including. The Storu of My Life^ World 
I Live fn* etc* Eecelvcd Pi'etorioi RcviejO 
Achievement Award of $6*000 in 1932* 

Kellogg, Frank B. : Former Judge of 
World Court; former Secretary of State (in 
Coolidge Cabinet) ; author of treaty* known 
by hifl name, for tho renunciation of war* 
Born, Potadam, N- Y., Dec. 22, 1856. Ad¬ 
mit^ to bar, 1877* Practiced law in St. 
Paul. U. S* Senator from Hlnneaota* ^17- 
^3. LL.D* from five universities; D.C.L., 
Oxford Univexaity, 1929* Ambassador to 
Great Britain, 1924-26. Secretary of State in 
GooUdge Cabinet, 1926-29* Chairman of Pan- 
American Conference on Arbitration, at 
Wasbington, 1928. Awarded Grand Cross of 
Legion of Honor, November, 1D29* Elected 
SepL 17, 1930, by Assembly and Council of 
League, & Judge of the World Court to fill 
out unexplred term of Charles E* Hughes 
(resigned* February, 1930) ending Dec. 31, 
1030, and on Sept 26. for nine*?enr term on 
World Court Bench, beginning Jan. 1, 1931. 
Realgned SeptemWr, 1935. 


Konoe, Fumuiabo: Premier of Japan. 
Bom in 1B92. Of noble family and a protege 
of the Elder Statesman, Prince Kimmoebi 
Saionjl. Educated in law at Kyoto Im¬ 
perial University. Became a member of the 
Home Ministry in 1917. A delegate to tho 
Versafiles Conference in 1919- Took a 
in tho House of Peers in 1931; became Its 
president two years later* Formed Japa¬ 
nese Cabinet in June, 1937. 


La Guaadu, Ftorello H.: Mayor of New 
York City* term 1934*1037. Born* New 
York City, Dec. 11, 1882. LL.B. New York 
IT. With American Consulate at Budapest, 
Hungary: Trieste, Austria; and Fiume, 
Hungary, 1901-06. Interpreter at Ellis Is¬ 
land, 1907-10* Began law practice in New 
York* 1910. Deputy Attorney General, New 
York, 1916-17* Member of Congress from 
Nh Y.* 1017-21 and 1923-33. Elected Mayor 
of New York City, 1933, Decorated with 
Wnr Hrofifl uTid Knisht Commander Grown 


Lewis* John Llewellyn ; Labor leader; 
organiier of tho Committee for Industrial 
Organisation* Bom, Lucas, Iowa, Feb, 12, 
IflSO. Educ: public achoola. Legislative 
agent of United Mine Workers of America, 
1909-11. HepresenlatlvG of American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor, 1911-17. Vice president 
of United Mine Workers of America, 1917- 
18; acting president. 1919; president aitice 
1920, Member of Labor Advisory Board 
and National Labor Board of N..H.A-, 1933* 
Member of American Academy of Political 
and Bocial Science. 

Lindbergh, Colon ni Charles Augustus 
UXindy**) ; WorJd’a moat famona aviator 
Born, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 4, 1902. Gained 


world fume. May 20-2 lj|. 1027, by fiylng alone 
in his airplane, the Spirit of St. LouiM^ from 
New York City to Paris, Franco* without m 
otop, in 3314 hourSp After returning to thia 
country, ho visited every State in the Union, 
by airplane. In December, 1927, made a non^ 
stop fiight from Wasbinj^n, D. C., to Mex< 
fco City and then fiew to Havana and to SL 
Louis, Mo. Chairman Technical Commtttoe 
of traUBCOntlnental rnfl^r service (T. A.. 
Ti.)i 1928*30. Married Anno Spencer, daugh- 
ti?r of Ambassador Dwight W, Morrow. 
May, 1920. Tho Liadberghs circled Carib¬ 
bean by plane, September, 1929. With wtfOi 
set new rccoaid for coast-to-coost otrplane 
flight* April 20, 1030; time, 14 hours, 23 
minutes, 27 Boconds* Opened new seven-d^ 
air mail ser^'ico to South America, May, 
1930. Awarded Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the Dlatingulshed Flyiug Cross* the 
Woodrow Wilson Medal, the Langley Medal 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the Roose¬ 
velt Medal for 1928 for the leadership of 
youth, tho Hubbard Medal of the National 
Geographic Society. Decorated Chevalier the 
French Legion of Honor. Eeccived the 
Harmon Trophy for 1027. Awarded 326,090 
Orteig priie for the first New York-to-Paria 
PoD-stop Bight. Flew, with Mrs. Lindbergh, 
from the United State to Japan and China 
in 1931. Adrinl map*making Bight to Green¬ 
land and tbo North, 1933, Hot won recognU 
tion in his biologic^ research at Rockefeller 
Institute, 

McGhapv, Edward F. t First Assistant 
Secretary of Labor sinco 1933. Bomi Jersey 
City, N. J., Jan. 29, 1872. Nowspaper 
preasman in 1894. Ex-presIdent of the 
Newspaper Printing Presaraan^* Union, 
Boston Central Labor Union, and Maasachu- 
eetta State Federation of Labor. Was Ab- 
eistant Administrator of the KH.A. and 
labor advisor to President Roosevelt aod 
General Hugh S. Johnson, Formerly mem¬ 
ber of the Boaton Common Council, Massa¬ 
chusetts House of EepresontatlTcs. He has 
figur^ as arbiter in most of the outstanding 
cteikes of the country, 

MoNutt, Paul V.: High eommiasloTier to 
Philippines. Bom, Franklin^ Iud„ July 19, 
1891. Graduate of Indiana, Harvard, and 
Notro Dome universitlea. Admitted to In¬ 
diana bar, 1914. Governor of Indiana, 1933- 
37. 


MnxTHAN, BoBKttX Ahdbews: Distin¬ 
guished scientist. Bom, Morrison, llL, 
March 22, 1868, Educ,; A.B., 1891? 

1803, Oberiln. Ph.D., Columbia. 1896. Sc.D*, 
Oberlin. Univeralty of PenDsylvania. Colum¬ 
bia, Amherst, Yale University, and others. 
LL.D., University- of California. Honorary 
degrees from many foreign univemitiea. 
Held chair of phj^te* Unlvertlty of Chi¬ 
cago, 1896-1921. Slnca 1921, director Labo* 
ratory of Physics and chaiimao executive 
council, CnlifornJQ Institute of Technology^ 
Pasadena. Awarded various prliea for sci¬ 
entific rt?search. Nobel winner m 

Phvaicfl 1023, for isolating and measuring 
Sttoato electrical nnit the ‘"J 

for photo-electric *«eaKhffl. Member 
learned Bocletica. Awarded Rooserclt Medal 
in 1332. 

Morqenthau, Henry, 

the TreaBury. Born, New York CUy, May 
11 ifiDl Educ,: Studied arebitccturo and 
ii’rlcnltnre at CorneU Univeraltr. IMMO. 
1912-13 To a Texas runch for niii neaitiv. 
Manoffed 1,400-acre estate oji 

Roosevelt Hyde Park estate^ Publisher 
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■face 1922 of American AgricnlturisL Ap¬ 
pointed CoTiflervation Commiasloner of Hew 
York State by Governor F, D* Roosevelt. 
Framed plana for reforestation for Tenncfl- 
eeo Valley Authority and the Civilinn Con- 
Bcrvatlon CorpH. Orsanlsed and directed the 
Farm Credit Adralnlfltratlon- 

MuasOLiNi. Benito; Premier of Italy. 
Bom, July 20, 1883, Father was a black- 
amlth of revolutionary and antl-rellffious 
opinionfl- Was educated at collcEe and nor¬ 
mal gchool, and was teaching school at afire 
of 18, Later beenme newspaper editor and 
prominent In Socialist activities. Saw activo 
service in the World War and received ceri- 
ous wounds. After the war, reorganized 
Fascism into a well-disciplined political 
party and directed famous Fascist march on 
Home, as a result of which ho became Pre¬ 
mier—and as such, dictator™of 

Norris, George Willlam: TJ, S- Senator 
from Nebraska since 1913. Born on a 
farm in Sandusky County, Ohio, July 11 > 
1861. Educ-: public schools and attended 
Baldwin U. and Indiana Kormal SchooL 
Law course at Valparaiso U- Admitted to 

bar, 1883. Moved to Nebraska. 1886. 
Prosecuting Attorney 3 terms* Judge 14th 
Ncbn District, 189E-1D02. Member of Con- 
grcaa, 1903-13. Led fight in House of Rep¬ 
resentatives which overthrew ^'Cannonism « 
U. S. Senator, 4 terms* Secured enactment 
of the Anti-In junction Act and the Muscle 
Shoals Act. Called father of the Twen¬ 
tieth Amendment* Also father of tho 
T.V.A* Norris, Tenn*, named after hlra. 

Perktns, Frances (Mrs. PAut. Wilson) ; 
Secretary of Labor in Roosevelt Cabinet; 
flret woman Cabmet member; BocioJoglst. 
^rn, Boston, Moss*, April 10, 1883, Educ. l 
A,B,, ML Holyoke Colleere, 190Z: A*M., Co¬ 
lumbia Unlvoraity, 1910. Executive secre¬ 
tary, ConsuTuerfl* Lcasue, N. Y., ID 10-12. 
Lecturer, Adelphi Collegej 1911; executive 
oecretary CommisBlon on Safety, N. Y., 
1012-17; Commieaioner N* Y, State Indus¬ 
trial Commission, 1919-21. Member State 
Industnal Board, 1923: chairman, 1025-29, 
Served on various commiBsionfl ; author of 
books on labor problems and sociology. 

Quezon, Manuel L*; First President of 
the Philippine Commonwealth under the 
r^dtngB-McDuflie Act of 1934. Born in 
the province of Tayabas, P, 1., Aug* ID, 
1878, Educ.: College of San Juan do 
Lctran, Manila. Studied law at the U- of 
St. Thomas, Manila. Ser^^ed on tho staff 
of General Agulnnldo against the United 
States Army. Provincial Governor of Taya- 

bas, 1905-06. Member of Philippine Ar- 
fiembly, lOOG-flD. Resident CommiEsloner 
to the U, S., 1909-35. 

BoOvSEvext, Franklin D. ; President of 
the United States, Born, Hyde Park. N. Y-, 
Jan, 80, 1883* Educ; A*B«, Harvard^ 1904; 
CoLumbifi University Law School, 1904- 
07- LL.D., Harvard and Dartmouth, 1029. 
Admitted to New York bar, 1907. Practiced 
law, New York City, and fienior member 
law firm. Member of New York Senate. 
lOlO-Mnrch IT, 1913 (resigned 1. Assistant 
SecrcUirv of tho Navy, 1913-1920- In 
charge oT inspection, U. S. naval forces in 
European watera, lOlS, and demobilization 
In Europe, lOlD. Democratic nominee for 
Vico Prcfsident of United States, 1920. 
Elected Governor of New York, November, 
1928, for two-year term, expiring Dec. 31. 
1930; re-elected Novemberj 1930. Elected 


Preoidetit of United Statca for term March 
4 , 1033-Jan. 20, 1037. BMlected November 
8 , 1930* 

KOPETt, Daniel C*; Secretary of Com^ 
mcrco In Roosevelt Cabinet; publicist; law- 
yen Bom, Marlboro County, South Caro-- 
llna, April 1, 1867. Educ*± /LB,, Duke Uni¬ 
versity, IBBS : LL.B., National University, 
Waahfufrtont 1801; LL*D*, Tosculum Col¬ 
lege, 1927. Member South Carolina Houso 
of HcprcBentatives, 1892-84; expert special 
afrent U. S* Census Bureau, 1900-10 ; dork. 
Ways and Means Committee, House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, 1910-13. First Assistant Post- 
mm^ter General, March 14, lOia-Auff* 1, 
1916; Commissioner Internal Revenue, 

1917- 20. Practiced law in Washington* Man¬ 
ager of William Gibbs McAdoo'a unsuccess¬ 
ful campaign for nomination to Presidency 
in 1924, 

Stalxn, JoaEPU (Diunoshvilli) ; General 
Secretary of Russian Communist Party* 
Was bom in 1879, the eon of a Georgian 
peasant shoemaker* Was educated at a 
Russian rellfirioua senainary. Waa many 
times imprisoned or exiled for his political 
activities. Became prominent in'the BoU 
shevik Party and from 1920 to 1023 was 
nnember of revolutionary military counclL 
After Lenin'a death, he became moat pow¬ 
erful fifiruro in Russia, and is actually dic¬ 
tator of the country thoufirh ho holds no 
oHlciat government position. 

Swanson,'Claude A.: Secretary of tho 
Navy In Roosevelt Cabinet; lawyer. Born, 
Swnnaonvillc, Va., March 31, 1862. Educ.; 

A. B*, Bandolph-Macoii College, 1886 ; LHB., 
University of Virs'lnia, 1880, Practiced 
law, Chatham, Va, Member 53d to SBth 
Congresses (1893-1905) ; Governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, 1906-10; appointed U. S* Senator, 
Aue, 1, 1910* to fill out term of John W. 
Daniel ? re-elects three terms, reaifiraed to 
join Cabinet, American delegate to Dis¬ 
armament Conference, Geneva, 1932* 

Wagner, Robert Ferdinand; U, S- 
Senator from New York since 1927, Born, 
Nastetton, Germany, June 6, IB77- Came 
to the United States in childhood. Educ.: 
College of City of New York; LL.B* New 
York Law School. Practiced law at New 
York City. Member N* Y. Assembly, 1005- 
08; N* Y. Senate, 1009-13. Chairman, New 
York Stato Factory InvcstlBating" Commis- 
Eiion, 1911, Lieutenant Governor of N. Y., 
1914. Justice Supreme Court of N* Y*, 

1918- 2G* As member of the U. Senate, 
introduced the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, Social Security Act, National Labor 
Relations Act, Railway Pension Law, and 
much other social and economic legislation. 

Wallace, Henry A, i Secretary of Agri- 
culture in Roosevelt Cabinet; son of Hen^ 
C. Wallace, Secretar>' of Agriculture in 
HardmK'Coolldge Cabinet; editor. Born, 
Adair County, Iowa, Oct, 7, 18S8. Educ>: 

B. S., Iowa State Cnlletje, 1910. Editor of 
ll'uffacc'i/ Fanner, founded by his errand- 
father. Author of numeroua books on agri- 
cultural economy. 

WooDAiNOp Harry Hikes: Secretary of 
War in Roosevelt Cabinet, Born, Elk City, 
Kana,, May 31, 1890- Went into hankinff 
bugincHs at Ncodosba, Kansas. Governor of 
Knnsaa from 1031 to 1933. Appointed As- 
Bjgtnnt Secretary of War. Succeeded to 
Cabinet poiiition followine' death of former 
Secretary of War Dcrn, on Auff. 28, 1036 
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Death Rolf 

(Prorafoent persona who died between September, 1936, and September, 1937. 
Unless otherwifle stated, they were Americana.) 


Adler, Dr, Alfred (67), d. May 28, 1937, 
World-famous Viennese psychologist 
who coined the phrase “inferiority 
complex"; formerly associated with 
Sigmund Freud, 

Bame, Sir James Matthew (77) d, June 
19, 1937, British playwright and 
author; creator of “Peter Pan”; author 
of The Little MinUter^ What Every 
Woman KnowSt Window in Thrums^ 
The Admirable Crichton^ etc. 

Blashfield, Edwin Howland (87), d. Oct. 
12, 1936, Mural painter and former 
President of the National Academy 
of Design- Received the National 
Academy’s gold medal —^ previously 
given only to Elihu Root and Samuel 
F. B, Morse. 

Brisbane, Arthur (72), d, Dec, 25, 1936- 
Nationally known editorial writer. 

Campbell, Dr. Patrick Thomas (65), d* 
Feb. 12, 1937, Superintendent of 
Schools in Boston- 

Connery, William P., Jl (48), d. June 
15, 1937, United States Representa¬ 
tive from Massachusetts, 

Couzens, James (64), d. Oct. 22, 1936. 
Formerly mayor of Detroit, United 
States Senator from Michigan, 1922- 
36; known as the wealthiest man in 
the Senate. Failed to be renominated 
in 1936 because he spent more time 
campaigning for President Roosevelt 
than for himself. 

Dem, George H, (63), d. Aug. 27, 1936, 
Secretory of War in President Roose¬ 
velt’s Cabinet, formerly Governor of 
Utah. 

Doumergue, Gaston (73), d. June 18, 
1937. French statesman; formerly 
President of France. 

DrinfcwQter, John (54), d. March 25, 
1937. British playwright; author of 
Abraham Lincoln^ etc. 

Earharl, Amelia (Mrs- George P. Put¬ 
nam (39), Given up os lost by the 
U. S* Navy, July 18, 1937, after 16 
days of search covering more than 
250,000 square miles in the vicinity 
of Howland Island* 

Fess, Simeon D, (75), d. Dec* 23, 1936. 
Republican Senator from^ Ohio, 1923- 
35; prominent prohibitionist and 
enemy of the New Deal. 

Gnbtiloivilsch, Ossip (58), d. Sept. 14, 
1936, Conductor of the Detroit Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra since 1918; liiisband 
of Clara Clemens, daughter of Mark 
Twain, 


Gnssaway, Percy L* (51), d. May 15, 
1937. Former Oklahoma Congressman. 
Gershwin, George (38), cL July 11, 1937* 
Musician; composed music for many 
popular stage productions. 

GOIette, WUliam (81), cL April 29,1937, 
Actor who won fame by dramatizing 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s stories of 
Sherlock Holmes, 

Goemboea, Julius (50), d. OcL 6, 1936* 
Premier and Dictator of Hungary; a 
modern Fascist who helped defeat the 
post-war Red revolution of Bela Kun. 
Hapgood, Norman (69), d* April 29, 
1937, Liberal economist; formerly 
editor of CoUie/Sf Harper^s Weekly^ 
and Htarst^s International* 

Harlow, Jean (26), d- June 7* 1937. 
Film star* 

Ives, Frederic Eugene (81), d- May 27, 
1937. Inventor of the half-tone en¬ 
graving process and pioneer experi¬ 
menter in color photography; missed 
a fortune by neglecting to patent the 
half-tone process. 

Johnson, Magnus (64), d. Sept. 13, 
1936* Formerly United States Senator 
and Congress man-a t-Large from Min¬ 
nesota; “dirt farmer*’, politician, and 
humorisU 

Johnson, Martin (52), d. Jan* 13, 1937* 
Explorer and movie photographer of 
wild life; Idlled when a Western Air 
Express transport crashed* 

Lehmann, Captain Ernst August (51), 
d* May 7, 1937, German zrapelin com¬ 
mander; died of burns suffered in the 
Hindenhurg disaster, 

Lincoln, Mrs* Robert Todd (90), d- 
March 31, 1937* Widow of President 
Lincoln's son* 

Macy, MrSi Anne Sullivan (70), d* Oct- 
20, 1936- Teacher of tiie blind Helen 
Keller for nearly 50 years; received 
(with Helen Keller) the Roosevelt 
Memorial Award for heroic achieve- 

ment, , » i 

Marconi, Guglielmo (63), d- July 20, 
1937, Famous Italian scientist; devel' 
oped wireless telegraphy; known as 
“Father of Radio^\ 

MeUon, Andrew (82), d* Aug. 26, 1937* 
Secretory of the Treasury under Presi¬ 
dents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover* 
Ambassador to Great Britain, 1932 to 
1934i 

Mola* Emilio (49) ^ d. June 3, 1937. 
Spanish commander of the Nationalist 
northern army. 
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AlonroCt Harriet (75), d. Sept, 26, 
**Patron Baint of Ainerican poets ; 
editor of Poetry ia which many of the 
hest American poets first had their 
works published. 

New, Horry S. (78), d. May 9, 1937. 
Postmaster General under President 
Hoover; Senator from Indiana, 1917- 
23; established U. S. air-mail service; 
made first political speech by radio. 

Norbeck, Peter (66), d. Dec. 20, 1936. 
United Stales Senator from South Da¬ 
kota since 1921; Republican, but a 
supporter of President Roosevelt. 

Ogden, Rollo (81), d. Feb. 22, 1937. 
Editor of the New York Times since 
1922. 

Ordjonikidze, Gregory K. (50), d. Feb. 
18, 1937. Russian. Commissar of 
Heavy Industry in the U.S.S.R. and 
second only to Joseph Stalin. 

Paine, Albert Bigelow (75), d. April 9, 
1937. Biograpiier and friend of Mark 
Twain; member of Pulitzer Novel 
Committee since 1929. 

Pathe, Emile (77), d. April 3, 1937. 
Pioneer French phonograph manufac¬ 
turer and producer of moving pic¬ 
tures; made early newsreels nnder the 
Polhe sign—the crowing rooster, 

Pirandello, Luigi (69), d. Dec, 10, 1936. 
Italian playwright, poet, and philoso¬ 
pher. 

Prall, Anning S. (66), d. July 23, 1937. 
Chairman of Federal Communications 
Commission, Former U, S, Represen¬ 
tative from New York. 

Ringling, John (70), d. Dec. 2, 1936. 
Last of the seven famous brothers of 
the Ringling circus. 

Robinson, Joseph T. (65), d. July 14, 
1937. U. S. Representative from Ar¬ 
kansas, 1902-13; resigned from Con¬ 
gress, was inaugurated Governor, and 
elected to Senate all vviiliin few weeks 
in 1913; boomed by friends for ap¬ 
pointment to Supreme Court; major¬ 
ity 1 cader in Senate at time of death. 

Rockefeller, John D. (97), d. May 23, 


1937. Founder of the Standard Oil 
Company; known for world-wide 
philanthropies. 

Root, Elihti (91), d. Feb. 7, 1937. 
American statesman; Secretary of 
War under McKinley; Secretary of 
State under Theodore Roosevelt; 
Delegate to the 1921 Washington 
Naval Conference; formerly head of 
The Hague Tribunal. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme. Ernestine (75), 
d, Nov. 17, 1936. Opera, concert, and 
radio singer; known during the war as 
the “Mother of the A. E. F,”. 

Seeckt, General Hans von (70), d, Dec, 

27, 1936. German; organizer of the 
German Rcichswehr; organized the 
Chinese Nationalist army for General 
Chiong Kai-shek. 

Sims, Admiral William S. (77), d. Sept. 

28, 1936. Wartime commander of the 
U. S. Naval Forces in European wa¬ 
ters; retired since 1922. 

Snowden, Philip (72), d. May 15, 1937. 
British statesman; twice Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

Straus, Jesse Isidor (64), d. Oct. 4, 
1936. Ambassador to France from 
1933 to 1936; formerly president of 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, one of 
the world’s largest department stores. 

Taft, Lorado (76), d, Oct. 30, 1936. In¬ 
ternationally known sculptor and lec¬ 
turer at the Chicago Art Institute; 
member of the National Academy of 
Design. 

Thalberg, Irving (37), d. Sept. 14, 1936. 
Vice president in charge of produc¬ 
tion of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
studios; husband of Norma Shearer. 

Van Sweringen, Oris Paxton (57), d, 
Nov, 23, 1936. One of the famous 
railroad-empire building brothers. 

Wharton, Edith (75), d. Aug. 11, 1937. 
Novelist. Author of Ethan Frome, The 
Age of Innocence, etc. 

Zaharoff, Sir Basil (86), d, Nov. 27, 
1936. Multimillionaire salesman of 
munitions. 

Zaimts, Alexander (81), d. Sept. 15, 
1936. Six times Premier and twice 
President of Greece; ousted in 1935 
by the restoration of the monarchy. 
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Population by Continents 
Eclipse of the sun, IB . , n-r 

Education, State Superintendents of, 37 
Eg>-pt In 1936-37, 12 
Election, Presidential. 3 
England (see Great Britain) 

Expenditures and Receipts of U, S , 32 

Farms, Number and acreage of, by 
States, 35-3G 

Population of, by States, 35-36 
Federal government reorganiiatton plan, 4 
Federal OfTiclats, 14 
Fedoml Prisons, 40 
Federal Reserve System, 32-33 
Finance, XJ. S. 

Federal Reserve Sysiem, 32 


Hall of Fame, 33-34 
Heads of Governments, 62 
Herndon case, 5 
Hoi.tdayB,. 87^38 
Eotiad of B^^presentatlvea 
Apportlcnlnent of, 21 
Mjember^ of, 18-21 
Sp^kers of, 47 
Housing Act^ 4 

Immigration Quotas, 24 
India In 1936-37, 11 
Interior, Department of, 15 
International News, S-9 

Japan In 1936-37, 19 
JuBtice, Department of, 15 
Justice, Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national, 63 

Justices of Supreme Court, 14 

Kellogg Peace Treaty, 69 
Kingdoms of the world, 63 

Labor, American Federation of, 33 
Labor, Department of, 16 
Eolationa Act, National, 5 
Labor. Review for 1935-37, 6-T 
Largest Cities, 61 
League of Nations, 66-56 
Assembly, 66 
Council, 55-66 
Covenant, 67-65 _ 

Non-members, 6T 
Mandates, 67 
Members, 66-67 
Review of 1935-37, 56 

Mondatea. 67 
Marbles, IB 

Midway Island, 41 _ 

Mlnimiim wage legislatioox 5, » 
Ministers, 26-27 
Money in 1936-37, 9 
Mountains, Highest, 69 

National Anthem, The, It 
National Income of U. S., 3.. 
National Labor Relation'^ Act, 5 
National Parks, 30 
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Nfttloni&l Statunry HttUr 30 

Kfttions, Foreign (Bee ForelgTi imtionB) 

Katomll^tion Lawn* U* S-p 23*24 

Navnl Conference, 8 

Navyp Department ofp 16 

Neutrality Act* 4 

New York Unemployment Insurance 
Lawp 6 

News of the year, 3-13 
Nobd Prliea, 41 

Oath of a President, ThOp 21 
Ocean Depthsp GO 

Oecana and ContEnenta, Arena of, 6Q 

Pacific Ifllandflp TJ» S,, 41 
Pact of Paris, 60 
Palestine in 193G-37, 11 
Panama, New Treaty with, 20-30 
Panama Canal, Hiatoryp 20-00 
Tolls, 29 
Pan America, 9 
Parks, National, 30 
Peace Treaty, Kellogg:, B9 
People in the News, 62-GG 
Photo-electric cell, 13 
Population 

Cities, Foreign, 54-65 

Cities, U. S- (over 100,000), 28-29 

Cities, World's aeven largest, 61 

Countries, Foreign, 4S-51 

Farm, by States, 3B-3G 

New York and London compared, G1 

U. S. by color and race, 27-2S 

TJ, S- by States, 34 

U. S* notivo and forelgn-bom white, 2B 
World, by continents, 61 
World, by religious beliefs, 69 
Post Office Department, 16 
President and Cabinet, 14 
President and Vice President, Terms of 
office changed, 25 
President, Oath of, 21 
Presidency, Succession to, 14 
Presidential election, 3 
Presidents, U. S„ Ancestry of, 26 
Biographica of, 44-47 
Prime Ministers, British, 63 
Prisons, Federal, 40 
Pulitzer Prizes, 41 

Qualifications for voting, 24-26 

Rackets, S 

Radio Industry in TJ, S^, 37 
RadEos, by States, 36 
By homes, 37 
Railway Labor Act, 4 
Railway Mileages, World, 63 
Recelpta and expenditures of U* S., 32 
Recovery, Industrinl, 7 
Religions of World, 69 
Reorganization 4 

Repeal Amendment* 2B 
Representatives, House of (sec House of 
Representatives) 

Republics of World, 63 
Roservo System, The Federal, 32-33 
Rivers, Longest, 69 
Rulers of Notions, 62 
Russia in 193G-37, 10 
Scandinavia in 1D3G-37, 11 
School Calendar* 37-38 
Science and Invention* 13 
Senate* U. S.* Members of, lG-17 
Seven Wondcra of the World* 61 
Ships* Largcrit, 61 
''Sit-down'* striker* 6 
Social Security Act, 3* 6* 7-B 
Courtr decision on, 6 
Provlelona of, 7-ft 
Spain In 193G-37, 9 


Speakers of House of RepresentatSvca, 47 
Sportfl In 1936-S7, 13 
State, Department of, 14 
States, Area of, 85 
Automobile rcglatratlon, 36 
Capitals of, 84 
Farmfl, Number by, 36*36 
Flowera, 40 
Covernom of. 26 
Mottoes of the, 40 
Nicknames of, 8S 
Population of, 34 
QuallficatlonB for votingi 24-26 
Radios, Number by, 3Q 
SongB, 89 

Superintendents of Educatioiii 37 
Telephone In, 30 
When entered Union, 84 
Statuary Hall, National, 89 
SteamBhlpa, Great Ocean, 01 
Strikes, 6 
Suez Canal, 60 
Sun boiler, X3 

Superintendents of Education, 37 
Supreme Court, Chief Jnsticcfl of# 21 
Decisions of. 4-5 
Fifth Justice, 6 
Membcra of, 14 
New Justice Appointed, 6 
President’s message on, 6 
Reform of, G, 6 
Syndicalism law, 5 

Tariff, 4 

Telephones, by States. 36 
By homes, 37 
Television. 13 

Territories and possesaions, U. 32, 41 
Population of, 86 
Of European powers, 49-51 
Trade Agreements Act, 4 
Treasury, Deportment of, 14 

Unicameral leglalature, 8 
United States 

Administrative Branches, 14*1C 

Area of, 32-36 

Areas by States, 36 

Banking system, 32-33 

Cities* Population of largest, 28-29 

Congress* Mcmbcm of, 10-21 

Expansion of, 32 

Independent Offices and Eatabllsh- 
ments, 16 ^ 

Native and foreign-born white popu¬ 
lation, 28 

Penal Institutions, 40 
Population, by color and race, 27-28 
Population, by States, 34 
Presidents of, 44-47 
Public Debt* 32 

Receipts and Expenditures, 32 
Reorganization of Government, 4 
Speakers of House* 47 ^ 

Territories and PogsesBiona, 32, 41 
Vico Presidents of, 47 

Vico Prealdonte, U. S., 47 
Voting, Quakfientions for, 24-25 

Wages and hours bill, 3 
WaPTner Labor Law, 4-5 
Wagncr-Stcagall HouaEng Act, 4 
Wake Island* 41 
War* Department of. 14-16 
War Debts, 31 ^ *, 

Washington Minimum Wage Law, u 
World, Dimensions of, CD 
Population of, 01 
World Court, 63 
Judges* 63 
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A 


Puilukedi 


* HISTORYs, 
QUR TIMES 

■jiiLi;.- 



Current History Textbooks for Social 

Science Classes 

A History of 
Our Times 

TWO VOLUMES 

• A Historv of Oun TimeSj as its name implies* is the story, in organized 
lesson form* of the most important problems of our present-day world* These 
two volumes are current liistory textbooks of the utmost interest and impor¬ 
tance, planned for school use, with carefully organized iinita of material on 

the major social and economic problems of our limes. 

The two volumes of A Historv op Qua Times can bo used leparately or together in 
ell social science classes —History, Geography, ClTics, Economfea, ProbleniB of Democ¬ 
racy, etc. They are suitable for use either as class texta on current problems, or oa 
collateral reading. Together they outline—in units built around the Important saciaJ 
problems of our times—the history of the United States during the depression and 
post-depresaion period. A HiaToiiY OF OuE Times brings ap to date the dlsc^iona m 
outmoded social science textbooks, and provides a sound background for the unucr- 
Btanding of current social, political, and economic developments* 

Oraanixed Both books are organized upon the umt basis, and tosrether prorido 
^ materials on nearly all important current problems. Each book 

In Units contains 06 pages, 8 by 10inches, profusely fliuatrated with current 
photographs* charts, and diagrams. The contents of both volumes 
are described in detail below: 

A HISTORY OF OUR TIMES, Volume I 


UNIT 

L Tlie PILkIiI of the CojuiixiiLr 

2. TUg Setudi for Social Security 

3. Our Chain:!ca PopulfltJun 

4. The Famii't 

5. Intlualrj' 

fl. Tlic CocL^tltuflon, Thca and NOW 
7. llouslng^ 

S Crimi; 


Unit 

9, The Cballonco of Leisure 
10. TransporUtlon* Our Life Strc*m 
IL Public tTLlUtlM 

12. Money, Bank«—and You 

13. Oltizone and GUTfmmcnt 

14. GoTernmeiit and Froducera 
16. Groulli of Government 


A HISTORY OF OUR TIMES, Volume II 


Unit 

1 Creative Cltizenalilp 

2. Polltlcnl ParUes 

3. ChUd Iloalth 

4 Cnminunlty Plaanlnff 
5. Fubllc Schools 
n. Inmil^Qtlon 
7. rneraploynient 
8- Water CotiItoI 
0. Trcjida In GoTBrnmrnt 

10. Fnm Tenancy 

11. The iforlea 

12. Ainvaya 


UNIT 

13. FKleral Reorganization 

14. Radio—Our NovTc^it luduiliy 

16, Labor on the Marth 

IR, Adults Go Rack to School 

17. A Look at Co-oi»eratIm 

15. IVhpre Arc tho JohaT 
Neutral Ily and the La 
City CoYcmmerit Coats 
Low-Coat lIouslnJT 
Can Gorerninunt Oontrol Industry? 
The Coal Industry 


10, 

20, 

SL 

20^ 


S’cfccf cif/icr or liotfi of itoofes lo vifaltzc the tcorh 

of your social science elussesl 

LOW PRIPF* Thp nricc of cither volunic is 40c per copy, plus IHc pev for 
postoge, when 10 or more books arc ordered j smaller quantities^ 50c per copy, 

..ORDER THESE HOOKS NOWI .— ■ • .... 

AsiEniGyvN EnucATiON Pbess, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Columbus, Ohio T8 

PIcnee send at once Ihe books fndicnlcd below, with the understanding that I can 
return them if they are not satisfactory. 

I inclose S_in payment, □ Please charge to my account. 

_copies, Histoby of Own Times, VoI. 1:-copieg. History of Ouii Times, VoL II 


Namc^. 
AddreBa _ 


CUu or P. O. 


State 
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PuMukzd! 

Solving the Job Puzzle 

A Pupil’s Guidebook in Vocations 

T his new text-workbook in the study of vocations is 
on invaluable aid to both teacher and puml. It 
aids the teacher by pennitting the necessary indmd- 
Tjnlizalion of the vocational guidance program while 
keeping discussions on a class basis. It aids tkc pupil 
by forcing him to apply directly to biinself the points 
brouebt out by doss discussion or textbook reading. 

A Aieuf EMDUA^is An important feature of this book Is that it places particu- 
A NEW EMPHASIS gm^hasis upon the non-college student. It treats con¬ 
cretely the problems facing tbe large majority of pupils who must go to work 
immediately after finishing high school. 

A BBA«>TtrBL Solving the Job Puzzle may itself be used as a vocations 

A textbook. It can serve as a core about which to build col- 

PUPIL GUIDEBOOK jnteral reading or it can be used as u workbook to supple¬ 
ment any class text in vocations. Solving the Job Puzzle is divided into three 

each job in the liEht of hia own dcairea and aptitudes. ^ 

lEUldlnl a 

sitst” “ W'pa.r.pi»...d 

diagrams. 

Cont6nts of Solving the Job Puzzle 


INTRODUCTION—Plciuro Tour Life Twenty Tears from Now. 

Wo.cn Wot.l: 

BliuU I Go to College 7 ^ Know Thyself. 


mmiL X VlU W 1 i n ^ ^fnnli 

PART II— Nino Unlt^ 03 ^ neMarelim and Planncia: 

Professions^ 

PART Ill-Thrco 'Dnlls. os follow,: How Do People Find Jobs?: WTiot Do Employora Wantt: What 
Is SUMCBSl 1 j - 

PRICE; 30c pci copy, plus IVic per book for postap, when ordered in quantities 
of lb or mpre; smaller quantities, 40c each, postpaid. 

Order This Book Now for Your Pupils! 

AMEnicAN Education Prms, Inc. 

400 South Front Street, ColumbuB, Ohio 

Pleiiac BCTul mo immediately 


I inclose $. 


copies of SOLVING THE JOB PUZZLE, 

_in payment O Please chnrsc to my account. 


/J’a mo. 




Cfti^ or P, O— 


5iafc- 




FOR CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 

le^CURRENT EVENTS 

• CURRENT EVENTS i:, tl'.e first of the v.ceh.ly texts and has b^n 3 
'tjnd-.fd fext in the stnd/ of current events for iTiore than 3 tnird Ot a 
ctniury It bunj^s sM the in-poriart r'ev.s wdiiout the obtecticnable fea¬ 
tures of daily papers. It is tns pupils' ov/n nev-spaper! 

T' --h'T'; hte CURRENT EVENTS tc'causo it saves teaching energy and 
arouses and sustains pupils' mte-'est. Also because it trains for citizenship 
jud loaches D proper cveluauon of the ncvMj, 

PupiSs li!..- CURRENT EVENTS beceu.n it makes history, geography. 
arH ciViC' mn e nilerc.tinc bv relating thes-? standard subjects to the b'g 
event; of Current i.nterest. They eagerly look fonvard to their owd httle 

nc'.vy.p3pcr 


P R 1 F iri clubs of 30 or more subscripHoits; 

t^ rv u 29. One to four 

subscriptions^ 75c each per year, in advance* 

SAMPLE COPIES ON REQUEST 


Current Events 


400 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

























































































































Calendar for 1938 


JANUARY, 1938 

Bun, Won, Turn. Wwl, Thun, Fri- Sat 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



■’ 

- 

-- 


■ FEBRUARY, 

,1938 


Sun, 

Mon. 

T ofti, 

Wed 

Thun. 

FrJ 

Sdv 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

"6 

"i 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

.... 


,**, 

.... 

1 


MARCH. 

1938 


1 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Turn, 

Wed. 

Thurv 

Frt. 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

. ... 




APRIL, 1938 



Sun. 

Wartr 

TUft* 

W«l. 

Thun. 

FrI. 

SaL 





m X m. ^ 

1 

2 

3 

■4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



MAY, 1938 



Sun. 

Mon., 

Tuea, 

Wod, 

Thun. 

Fri 

Sit. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

IX 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

.... 


— - 




JUNE, 1938 



Sun. 

Won, 

Tuaa. 

Wed* 

Thurj. 

FH. 

Sat, 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


.... 




JULY, 1938 



Sun, 

MoQ* 

Tuet, 

Wed. 

Thun* 

FH. 

1 

Sat 

2 

3 

#*■ 1 ^ # -i 

4 

"5 

6 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


” — 

... 

w h- * » 

.... 

** - 


AUGUST, 

1938 



Sun* 

Mon 

Tuca. 

WhJ. 

Thun, 

FH. 

Sat 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

---- 


_ .... 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 


Sun. 

Mon. 

Tuei, 

W«I. 

Thun.* 

Fri 

Sat* 





1 

2 

3 

4 

"5 

”6 

"7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20- 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

**.. 


OCTOBER 

, 1938 


Sun, 

Mnn* 

Tunf. 

Wtd. 

Thun* 

FrK 

Sat 

1 

”2 

■3 

4 

"5 

*6 

"7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


30 31 


NOVEMBER. 1938 


Sun. 

Mon- 

T UC1- 

Wed, 

Thun. 

Fri. 

Sat. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 





DECEMBER 

. 1938 


Sun, 

Mon. 

Tucit, 

Wed. 

Thun 

Fri. 

8ot. 





1 

2 

3 

"4 

"5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
























